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PREFACE, 


"SHE present volume is a sequel to my Orion or Researches 
info the Antiquity of the Vedas, published in 1893. The esti- 
mate of Vedic antiquity then generally current amongst Vedic 
scholars was based on the ‘assignment of arbitrary period of 
time to the different strata into which the Vedic literature is 
divided; and it was believed that the oldest of thee strata 
could not, at the best, be older than 2400 B-C. In: my Orion, 
however, I tried to shew that all such estimates, besides being 
too modest, Were vague and uncertain, and that the astronomi- 
eal statements found in the Vedic literature supplied us with 
far more reliable data for correctly ascertaining the ages 
of the different periods of Vedic literature, These astronomical 
statements, it was further shewn, unmistakably pointed out that 
the Vernal equinox was in the constellation of Mriga or Orion 
(about 4500 B.C.) daring the period of the Vedic bymns, and 
that it had receded to the constellation of the Krittikas or the 
Pleiades (about 2500 B,C.) in the days of the Brahmanas. 
Naturally enough these results were, at first, received by scholars 
in a sceptical spirit. But my position was strengthened when 
it was found that Dr. Jacobi, of Bonn, had independently arrived 
at the same conclusion, and, soon after, scholars like Prof. 
Bloomfield, M. Barth, the late Dr. Bulher and others, more or 
less freely, acknowledged the force of my arguments. Dr. 
Thibaut, the late Dr. Whitney and a few others were, however, 
of opinion that the evidence adduced by me was not conclusive. 
But the subsequent discovery, by my friend the late Mr. Ss. B. 
*Dixit,,of a passage in the Shatapatha Brihmar 
Stating that the Krittikas never swerved, in those does from 
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the due east, i. ¢., the Vernal equinox, has served to dispel all 
lingering doubts regarding the age of the Hrihmanas ; while 
another Indian astronomer, Mr. V. B. Ketkar, ina recent num- 
ber of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, has mathematically worked out the statement in the 
Taittitlya Brihmana (iii, 1, I, 5), that Brihaspati, or the planet 
Jupiter, was first discovered when confronting or nearly occult- 
ing the star Tishya, and shewn that the observation wns possible 
only at about 4650 B. C., thereby remarkably confirming. my 
estimate of the oldest period of Vedic literature. After’ this, 
the high antiquity of the oldest Vedic period may, I think, le 
now taken ag fairly established. 

But if the age of the oldest Vidic period was thus carried 
back to 4500 B. C., one was still tempted to ask whether we 
had, in that limit, reached the ultima Phat» ofthe Aryan anti- 
quity. For, as sinted by Prof. Bloomfield, while Hoticing my 
Orion in his address on the occasion of the eighteenth anniver- 
sary of John Hopkin’s University, “the language and literature 
of the Vedas is, by no means, so primitive as tu place with it the 
real beginnings of Aryan life." “These in all probability and in alll 
due moderation, " he rightly observed, “reach back several 
thousands of years more," and it Was, he said, therefore 
“needless to point out that this curtain, which seems to shut off 
Our viFION Bt 4500 B.C., May prove in the end « veil of thin 
gauze.” I myself held the same view, and much of my spare 


wong Vista of primitive Aryan ‘antiquity. How I first worked on. 
: ‘rion, how in the lighit of latest researches 
in geology und archeology bearing on the primitive history of 
min, I was gradually led to a different line of search, and finally 
how the conclusion, that the ancestors of the Vedic Rishis lived. 


int an Arctic home in inter-glacial times, was forced on asf by 
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the slowly accamiulating mass of Vedic and Avestic evidence, 
is fully ‘narrated in the book, and need not, therefore, be re- 
peated inthis place. I desire, however, to take this opportu- 
nity of gratefully acknowledging the gencrous sympathy shewn 
to me at @ critical time by that venerable scholar Prof, F. Max 
Muller, whose recent death was mourned as @ personal loss by 
his numerous admirers throughout India, This is not the place 
where we may, with propricty, discuss the merits of the policy 
adopted by the Bombay Government in 1897. ‘Suffice it to say 
that in order to put down certain public excitement, caused by 
its own famine and plague policy, the Government of the day 
deemed it prudent ta prosecute some Vernacular papers in the 
province, and prominently amongst them the Awari, edited by 
me, for writings which were held to be seditious, and I was 
awarded éighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment. But political 
fenders in India are not treated better than ordinary convicts, 
cand had it not been for the sympathy and interest taken by 
Prof, Max Muller, who knew meonly a5 the author of Orion, 
and other friends, I should have been deprived of the pleasure, 
—then the only pleasure,—of following up my studies in these 
days. Prof. Max Muller was kind enough to send me a copy 
of bis second edition of the Rig-Veda, and the Government was 
pleased to allow me the use of these and otber books, and also 
of light to read for a few hours at night. Some of the passages 
from thé Rig-Veda, quoted in support of the Arctic theory 
in the following pages, were collected during sich leisure 
‘asl could get in these times It was mainly through the 
efforts of Prof. Max Muller, backed by the whole Indian 
press, that I was released after twelve months; and in the very 
first letter I wrote to Prof. Max Muller after my release, I 
thanked him sincerely for his disinterested kindness, and also 
»gave im a brief summary of my new theory regarding the 
primitive Aryan home as disclosed by Vedic evidence It 
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was, of course, not to be expected that a scholar, who had 
worked all his life on a different line, would accept the new 
view. at once, and that too on reading a bare outline of the evi- 
dence in ite support. Still it was encouraging to hear from him 
that though the interpretations of Vedic passages proposed by 
me-were probable, yet my theory appeared to be in conflict with 
the established geological facts. I wrote in reply that T had 
already examined the question from that stand-point, and ex- 
pected soon to place before him the whole evidence in support 
of my view. Hut, unfortunately, I have been deprived of 
this pleasure by his deeply mourned death which occurred 
soon after, 

The first manuscript of the book was written at the end of 
1898, and since then I have had the advantage of discussing the 
question with many scholars in Madras, Calcutta, Lahore, 
Benares and other places during my travels in the different parts 
of India. But I hesitated to publish the book fora long time— 
a part of the delay is due to other causes,—because thelines of 
ifvestigation had ramified into many allied sciences such as 
geology, archzeology, comparative mythology and so on; and, as 1 
was a mere layman in these, I felt some diffidence as 
to whether I had correctly grasped the bearing of the 
latest researches in thete sciences The difficulty is well 
described by Prof. Max Muiler in his review “of the Pre 
Matoric Autiquiticr of Inclo-Zuropeans, published in the volume of 
his Last Fasay, * The ever-increasing division and sab-tivision,” 
observes the learned Professor, “ of almost every branch of human. 
knowledge into more special branches of stady make the specialist, 
whether he likes it or not, more and more dependent on the judg- 
ment and the help of his fellow-workere, A geologist in our day 
has often to deal with questions that concer the minerologist, 
the chemist, the archmologist, the philologist, nay, the thegsteo. « 
nomer, rather than the geologist pur ef simple, and, 85 
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life is too short for all this, nothing is left to him bat to appeal 
to his colleagues for counsel and help. Itis one of the great 
advantages of University life that any one, who is in trouble 
about some question outside his dwn domain, can at once get 
the very best information from his colleagues, and many of the 
happiest views and brightest solutions of complicated problems 
are due. as is well-known, to this free intercourse, this scientific 
give and take in our academic centres" And again, * Unless 
a student can appeal for help to recognised authorities on all 
these subjects, he is apt to make brilliant discoveries, which ex- 
plode at the slightest touch of the specialist, and, on the other 
hand, to pass by facts which have only to be pointed out in 
vorder to disclose their significance and far-reaching importance. 
People are hardly aware of the benefit which every branch of 
‘science derives from the free and \generous-exchange of ideas, 
particularly in our Universities, where every body may avail 
himself of the advice and help of his colleagues, whether they 
warn him against yet impossible theories, or call his attention 
to a book or an article, where the very point, that interests him, 
has been fully worked out and settled once for all" But alas! 
it is not given to us to move in an atmosphere like this, and 
small wonder if Indian students are not found to go beyond the 
stage of passing the examinations, ‘There is not a single insti- 
tution in nor, despite the University Commission, can we 
hope to have any before long, where one can get all up-to-date in- 
formation on any desired subject, so easily obtainable at a seat of 
learning in the West, and in its absence the only course open to 
a person, investigating a particular subject, is, in the words of 
the same learned scholar, “to step boldly out of his own domain, 
and tnke.an In depen dent survey of the preserves of his neigh- 
murs,” even at the risk of being called “an interloper, an igno- 
ramus, 4 mere dilettante," for, “whatever accidents he may meet 
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with himself, the subject itself issure to be: benefited,” Working 
ing the pages of the first volume of the tenth edition of the ‘lin. 
cyclopedia Britannica, recently received, I found that Prof. 
Geiki¢, in his articleon geology, took the same view of Dr. 
Croll's calculations,as summarised at the end of the second 
chapter of this book, . Afjer stating that Croll's doctrine did not 
make way amongst physicists and astronomers, the eminent 
geologist says that more recently (1895) it has been critically 
examined by Mr. E. P, Culverwell, who regards it as “a vague 
speculation, clothed indeed with “delusive semlilance of severe 
numerical accuracy, but having no foundation in Poysical fact, 
and built up of parts which do not dovetail one into the other,” 
If Dr. Croll’s calculations are disposed of in this'way, there re 
mains nothing to prevent us from accepting the view of the 
American geologists that the commencement of the Post-lacial 
period cannot be placed at a date earlier than So0o B, C, 

It has been already stated that the beginnings of Aryan 
civilization must be supposed to date back several thousand 
years before the oldest Vedic period; and when the commence- 
ment of the Post-glacial epoch is brought down to 8020 B, C., 
it is not at-all surprising if the date of primitive Aryan’ life is 
found to go back to it from 4300 B.C.) the age of the oldest 
Vedic period. In fact, itis the main point sought to be 
established in the present volume. There are many passages 
in the Rig-Veda, which, though hitherto looked upon as 
obscure: and unintelligible, do, when interpreted in the light 
of recent scientific researches, plainly disclose the Polar attri. 
. butes of the Vedic deities, or the traces of an ancient’ Arctic 
: calendar ; while the Avesta expressly tells us that the happy 
| land of Airyana Vatjo, or the Aryan Paradise, was located ie 
a region where the sun shone but once a year, and that ae . 
destroyed by the invasion of snow and ice, which rendere 
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<climate inclement-and necessitated a migration southward. These | 
are plain and simple statements, and when we put them side by’ | 
side with what we know of the Glacial: and the Post-glacial 


epoch from the latest geological researches; we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the primitive Aryan home was both Aretic and | 
inter-glacial. I have often asked myself, why the real bearine 
of these plain and simple statements should have so long remain- 
d undiscovered ; and let me assure the reader that it was not on- 
til I was convinced thar the discavery was dite solely to the’ re- 
cent progress in our knowledge regarding the primitive history: 
Of the human tace and the planet it inhabits. that | ventured to 








_ publish the present volume, Some Zend scholars have narrow. 
ly missed the truth, simply becanse 49 0r so years ago they 
were unable to understand how 2 Aappy home could be located | 
in the ice-bound rr zions near the North Pole. The progress of 
gedlogical science in the latter half of the last century has, how: | 
€vet, now solved the difficulty by proving that the climate at 
the Pole during the interglacial times was mild, and consequent. : 
ly not unsuited for human habitation, There is, therefore. nothing : 
*xtraotdinary, if it be left to us to find out the real import of \, 
these passages’ in the Veda and Avesta. It is true that if 


the theory of an Arctic and inter-glacial primitive Aryan home 
a= proved, many a chapter in Vedic exégetics, comparative 
mythology, or primitive Aryan history, will’ have to be re. 
vised or rewritten, and in the last chapter of this book I have 
myself discussed 2 few important points which will be affect. 
ed by the new theory, But as remarked by me at the end of 
the book, considerations like these, howsoever useful they may 
be in inducing caution in our investigations ought not to 
deter us from accepting the ‘results of an inquiry conducted. 
on strictly scientific lines, It is very hard, I know, to give up 
«theories npon which one has worked all his life. But, as Mr. 
Andrew Lang has put it, it should always be borne in mind 
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the stealing of day-cows thereby causing tho long night— Further 
sacrificial evidence fram the Veds ion of the Som. 
sucrifices—Difference hwtween Fkdha and AAina—A hundred 
nightly sxcrificee—Annunl Satire like the Fardm-ajrham—Mo- 
del ont-lino or scheme of coraponies therein—Orher modifica 
tions of the same—All at presen, based upon a civil year—Dat 
lasted for ten amonths in ancient t mcs—Night-eocrifices now in- 
cluded amongst day-ancrifices—Tho reason why tho former ex- 
tem! only over 100 nights is yet nnoxpliined—Appropriately ac- 
counted for on the Arctic theory—Sunw juice extracted ax night 
in the Ati-rdira, oF the tranr-nocturnal sacrificu oven now—The 
y applied ta othwr night-sncrifices—=dtri Satiras were the 
sacrifice! of the long night in ancient times—Their. object—Sonm 
libations canine offered to Intra w he 'p him in his fight 
Against ere toprivonted the x a tiration of 
the long aight—Co muted by Aditi's legen ct seven months’ 
sunshine— Explains why Tota was called Shata-kratu in the Pu- 
rins—The ppithet misunderstood by Western scholars—Similar- 
ity between Soma and Ashvamedha sacrificee— The opithet 
Shata-kratu, unlike other epithets, never paraphrased in the Ve- 
das — Inmiliva that it was pecaliar or proper to Indra—Dr. Hang’s 
view that Aradu, means sacrifice in the VWoedas—Hundred form or 
Pureh (cities) ot Vritra—Explained ss hundred sents of darkness 
Sr nee—lapee of Tishtrya's fight with Apaceha in the Avesta 
y a reproduction of Indra's fight with Vyitra—Tishtrya's 

re decribed as lasting from one to & bondred nighta in the 
(lenypitadeesby ct agen corroboration af hundred nightly 
Soma sscrifices — The phraw safocarahe found in the Avesta 
—The meaning ond nature of Ali-rdtra discussed—Moana 4 trans- 
nocturnal Soma sacrifice at either end of the long night—Prodae- 
tion of the cycle of day and night therefrom—Henco a fitting in- 
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night and the beginning of the period of sunshins—Sattra, Ati-- 
riira, night-cacrifices anil Ati-rdtra again thus formed the yearly 
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of a long darkness cf 100 nights in the ‘ancient yoar—Ancient 

eacrificial system thns correspended with the aneient year—Adap- 
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Numa’s reform in the old Remsen Calendar—The importance of- 

Venic MyrHs—Tue Carrive WATERS. 
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the Mythological eridence—Schools of Mythologie! interpreta- 
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Down theory and the myths explained hy it—The Syorm theory, 
Indra and Vritra—Tho Vernal theory, the Ashvins’ oxploits—Vri- 
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effects of Indra‘s conquest over Vritra—The release of wators, the 
relinsn of CWE, the reclyery of the dawn and the prodction ot 
the mm—Vediec authorities in support of their simultancoas char- 
acver—Pasages relating to the plice and time of the conflict 
—The sinmltaneons nature left unexplained by the Down or tho 
Storm theory—Rattle not fought in the atmosphere above, ws im 
plied by the Storm theory—WNor in the rainy eeason— M ininter- 
pretation of words like parvafa, girs, adr, &c.—The Storm theory 
imidequate in every reepeot—New explantion necessary — Thin 
real moture of waters explainnl—They are serial or celestial 
waters, and not the waters of rsin— Vetlic bards knew of a region 
‘ below the thres wartia’—The coutrary view uf Wallis rofited 
—The real maning of raja, Nir-riti,ardhan ond samudram ex- 
plained—Coemic circulation of serial waters—Nethor worid, the 
thon of waters cited and explnined—Saravati ond Ardy Sars 
Anthita are celestin) rivers—The source of all plant and pin 
—The real nature of Vyitra’s fight —Simmltaneous roles of 
wavers and light is intelligible, if both have the «une seurce—Both 
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ping for a long tine in. waters —Avestic passages in support there- 
of-— Tew effect on the dispoml of corpses — Darkness eynechronons 
with the cesantion of the Bow of waters in winter—Its long dura- 
tion——Cosmie circalation of waters in other mythologies —Exprees 
texts showing that the fight with Vritra was anmal anti fought 
in winter—Inexplicabla except on the Aretie theory —The eomct 
dato of Indra’s fight with Vyitm preeerved in the Rig-Veds—Tho 
real meaning of chatedritahydm sharads explained—Shambara 
found on the 40th doy of aharad —Denotes the commencement 
of the long night —Vedle pacaages showing sharad to be the last 
eeason of sonshine—-Paléographical. evidence for reckoning time 
by seasons —Similar ruckoning in the Avesta — 100 autinmal 
forts of Vriten and the killing of the.watery demon’ with ico ox- 
plained —The seven rivers releseid by Inidira—Cannot be terres- 
trinl, nor the rivers of the Panjanh —The interpretation of Weet- 
ern) dclidlara ecunined and rejected—Tho connection betwaen tha 
srven rivers and the seven suns pointed ont —Tho origin of the 
phrase Hapta-hindy in the Aveata—Protabilly a tranaferrnee of 
an old mythological name toa place in the new home —Vritrs'’s 
legend Arctic in origin —Captive waters represent the yearly 
maggie between light ard the darkness in the ancient Arctic 
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* @istges from which the proteres were cawed—Pottomlirss and 
uy and mouth downwards indicates the inverted. hemisphere of the 
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Hades—Legend f Bijrishva—The slaughter of a hundred sherp 
represents the conversion of a handred day» into so many night 
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ARCTIC HOME IN THE VEDAS. 
PREHISTORIC orders. 
The Historic Period Preceded by myths and traditions—The 
Science of Mythology—Fresh impulse given to it by Compara. 
tive Philology—Unity of Aryan races and loneyaces—The 
system of interpreting myths, and the theory of Asiatic Home 
—Recent discoveries in Geology and Archeology—Requiring 
revision of old theories—The Vedas still partially unintelli. 
vible—New key to their interpretation supplied by recent 
discoveries—The Ages of [ron, Bronze and Stone —Represent 
different stages of civilization in Prehistoric times—The Ages 
not necessarily synchronous in different countrics—Distinc- 
tion between Neolithic and Paleolithic or new and old Store 
Age—The Geological eras and periods—Their correlation 
with the three Ages of Iron, Bronze and Stone—Pakeolithic 
Age probably inter-glacial—Man in Quatemary and Tertiary 
erm—Date of the Neolithic Age— sooo B. C, from lnke-dwell. 
ings—Prat-mosses of Denmnark—Ages of Beach, Oak and Fir 
ara the. Palwolithic or the commencement of the Post. 

| 4iod—Different estimates of European and American 









osust siness of fossil deposits in Siberia—Favours 
Amato estimate of 8000 years—Neolithic mees—Doliche 
one and Brachy-cephalic—-Modem European mces dex 
nded from themi—Controversy a5 to which of these repre. 
at ‘the Primitive Aryans m Europe—Different views of 
German and French writers—Social condition of the Neoff. 
thie races and the primitive Aryans—Dr. Schrader’s view — 
Neolithie Aryan race in Europe cannot be revarded as attach. 
thoacne—Nor descended from the Palwolithic man—The 
mestion OF the original Aryan home still unsettled. 

“If we trace the history of any nation backwards Jato 
the ast, we come at last to a period of myths and tradi. 
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Tn tome cases, as in shat epoca; the iste: peiod goer LAS 
to 1000 B. C,, while in the case of Egypt the contemporaneous 
records, recently unearthed from ancient tombs and montiments, 
‘carry back its history upto about 5000 B.C, But in either case” 
the historic period, the oklest limit of which may be taken to be’ 
5000 or fooo B.C, is preceded by a period of myths and tra- 
ditions; and as these were the only materials available for 
the stody of prehistoric man up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, variogs attempts were made to systernatise 
these myths, to explain them rationally and see if they atted 
any fight on the early history of man, But, as observed by Prof, 7 
Max Muller, “it was felt by all unprejudiced scholars that none ' 
of these systems ‘of interpretation was in the least sitis 
factory.” “The fret impulse io @ new consile ation of the 
mythological problem " observes the same learned author “came 
from the study of comparative philology.” Through the dis | 
covery of the ancient language and sacred books of India—a 
discovery, Which the Professor compares with the discovery of 
the new world, and through the discovery of the intimate re 
aie between Sanskrit and Zend on the one hand and the 

anguages of the principal races of Europe. on the other, a com- 

dete revolution took place in the views commonly entertained 

of the ancient history of the world.’ It was perceived that the 

langtiages of the principal European nations—ancient and mo- 

dem—bore a close resemblance to the languages spoken hy 

the Brahmans of India and the followers of Zoroaster; and 

from this affinity of the Indo-Germanic languages 1t followed 

SETA Sint 9h theme, Inseanere, a ee ee eee 

dialects of a single primitive tongue, and the assumption - 

ench a primitive language further implied the existence = 

primitive Aryan people. The study of Vedic literature and 

clossical Sanskrit by Westem scholars thus grad ‘effected 
Fe See Lectores on the Sciencn ut ‘Tangnape, Vil. Tl, pp, 145-6. 
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a revolution in their ideas regarding the history and culture of man 
in ancient times. Dr, Schrader in his work on the Prehisturie 
mupmition of the Aryan Peoples gives au exhaustive summary of 
the conclusions arrived at by the methods of comparative 
‘Philology regarding the primitive culture of the Aryan people, 

























“and those that desire to have further information on the subject 
“mist refer to that interesting book. For our present purpose it is 
fufficient to state that comparttive mythologists and philologists- 
_ Were Inthe sole possession of this field, until the researches of the 
Jatter half of the nineteenth century placed within our reach new 
_ materials for the study of man not only in. prehistoric times but 
in such remote ages that compared with them the prehistoric 
_ Petiod appeared to be quite recent, 


The mythologists carried on their researches at a time when 
- Man was believed to be post-glacial, and when the physical and 
geogmphical surroundings of the ancient man were assumed not 
to lave been materially different from those of the present day, 
All ancient myths were, therefore, interpreted on the ASSEN p. 
tion that they were formed and developed in coimtries, the 
climatic or other conditions of which varied very little, if at 
all, from those by which we are now surrounded, Thus every 
Vedic myth or legend was explained either on the Storm or 
the Dawn theory, though in some cases it was felt that the 
explanation was not at all satisfactory. Indra was only a Storm. 
God and Vritra the demon of drought or darkness brought on 
_ bythe daily setting of the sm. This system of interpretation 

was first pait forward by the Indian Etymologists; and though 
it has been improved upon by Westem Vedic scholars, yet upto 
_ Sow it has remained practically unchanged in character, It was 





believed that wemust look for onginal home of the 
qace somewhere in Central Asia, and that the Vedic hymns, 
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only of that branch of the Aryan race which lived in the 
Temperate sone. The scientific researches of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century have, however, given’ a rode shock 
fo these theories From htndreds of stone ahd bronze imple 
ments found buried.in the varions places in Etirope the arclizo- 
logists have now established the chronological seqtience of the 
Tron, the Bronze and the Stone ave in times preceding the historic 
period, But the most important event of the latter halfof the 
last century, so far as it concerns our enhject, was the discovery 
Of the evidence proving the existence of the Glacial period at 
the close of Ouateniary era, and the high antiqnity of mn, 
who was shown to have lived not only throughout the Ouater 
nary but also in the Tertiary era, #hen the climatic conditions 
of the globe were quite different from those in the preeent or 
the Post-Glocial period. The remams of animals and men 
found in the Neolithic or Paleolithic strata also threw new 
light on the ancient races inhabiting the countrie where these 
remains were foimd.; and it soon became evident that the time- 
telescope set up by-the mythologists must be adjusted to a wider 
range, and the results previously arrived al by the study of myths 
and legends must be checked in the light of the farts disclosed 
by these scientific discoveries. The philologists had now to je 
more cautious in formolating their views, and some of them soon 
realised the force of the arguments advanced on the strength 
of these scientific discoveries, The works of German scholars, 
Ike Posche and Penka,. freely challenged the Asiatic theory re- 
garding.the original home of the Aryan race, and it js now 
generally, recognised that we must give up that theory and seek 
‘for the original home of the Fo ae 
patie ees a Pinkie: : a Rae oa af e 
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‘direction. “It was" he says “ mainly a destructive work," and 
concludes his hook with the observation, that “the whilom 
_ tyranny of the Sanskritists is happily overpast, and it is sewn that 
hasty philological deductions require to be systematically checked 
by, the ‘conclusions of prehistoric archeology, craniology, an- 
thropology, geology and common sense,” Had the remark not 
behest, Tigi: 2h -pecoration at the end of the book, it would 
certainly be open to the objection that it unnecessarily deprecates 
the labours ef the comparative mythologists and philologists, 
In-every department of human knowledge old conclusions have 
always to be revised in the light of new discoveries, het for that 
retson it would never be just to find fault with those whose 
lat it was to work earlier inthe same field with scanty and 
insufficient materials, 


. But whilst the conclusions of the philologists and mytholo. 
elite are thus being revised in the light of new scientific dis 
“eoveries, an. equally important work yet remains to be done It 
‘has been stated above that the discovery of the Vedic literature 
‘imparted a fresh impulse to the study of myths and legends, 
“But the Vedas themselves, which admittedly form the: oldest 
records of the Aryan race, are as yet imperfectly understood, 
They had already grown’ tmintelligible to a certain extent even 
‘in the days of the Ardhmanas several centuries before Christ, 
‘and had it not been for the labours of Indian: Etymologists 
‘and Grammarians, they would have remained & sealed book 
Opte the present time. The Wetem Scholars have indeed deve. 
loped, to & certain extent, these Native methods of interpretation 
with the aid of facts brought to light by comparative. philo. 
Jogy and mytholozy. eee ee 
carp min thro warn 
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theory may help us in understanding some of the legends 
in this ancient book. But there are passages, which, in spite 
of their simple diction, are quite unintelligible on any of these 
theories, and in such cases Native scholars, like Sfyana, 
are cither content with simply paraphrasing the words, or 
have recourse to distortion of words and phrases in order to 
make the. passages yield a sense intelligible to them :while some 
of the Western scholars are apt to regard such texts as corrupt 
or imperfect. In. either case, however, it is an undoubted fact 
that some Vedic texts are yet unintelligible, and, therefore, 
untransiatable. Prof. Max Muller was fully alive to these diffi- 
cultic “A tranalaticn of the Rig-Veda," he observes in his 
introduction to the translation of the Vedic hymns in the 
Sacre] Books of the Eaet series, “is a task for the next century,'* 
and the only duty of the present scholars js to © reduce the 
unitranslatable portion toa narrower and narrower limit. as has 
been done by Yasha and other Native scholars. But if the 
scientific discoveries of the last century have thrown a new light 
on the history and culture peat ia pats sities we may 
as Well expect to find in them anew key to the interpretation 
ofthe Vedic myths and passages, which ndonittdly. peeserve fo 
aie Hep Ousene Lettets of the Aryan trace, If man existed before 
the last Glacial p i and witnessed the gigantic chaftiges which 
brought on the Teo Age it Js mot ennatural to expect that a 
reference, howsoever concealed and distant; to these events would 
be foand. in the oldest traditionary ‘beliefs and memories of 
mankind. Dr, Warren in his. interesting ly est 
work the Paradies Found or the Cradie of the Homan Hinge od 
North Pole has attempted to interpret ancient myths and legends 
ta the light of sal screnitibe discoveries, and has come to 
riginal home of the whole Aupae-s 
must be sought for in regions near the Noth Pole. My g 
1 BE. Series, Vol. SANTI py 
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iv not so comptehensive, | inten! to confine myself only to 
ithe Vedic literature and show that if we read some of the pas 
‘sages in the Vedas, which have hitherto been considered 
incomprehensitle, in the light of the new scientific discoverics, 
we are forced tothe conclusion that the home of the ancestors 
of the Vedic people was somewhere near the North Pole before 
the last Glacial epoch. The task is not an easy one, consider. 
‘ing the fact that the Vedic passages, on which I rely, had to 
“be, and have been, hitherto either ignored or explained away 
somehow, or misinterpreted one way or another by Native and 
European scholars alike, But I hope to show that these inter- 
pretations, though they have been provisionally accepted, are 
Mot satisfactory, and that new discoveries in archeology and 
_Beology provide us with a better key for the interpretation of 
these passages. Thus ifsome of the conclusions of the my- 
‘thologist and the philologist are overthrown by ‘these discoveries, 
they have rendered a still greater service by furnishing us with 
a beiter key for the interpretation of the most ancient Aryan 
legends, and the results obtained by ning the new key cannot, 
in their tam, fail to throw further light ‘on the primitive history 
ofthe Aryan race, and thus supplement or modify the conclusion 
now arrived at by the archwologist and the geologist, 

But before proceeding to discuss the Vedic texts which point 
ou) to a Polar hore, it is necessary to briefly state the results 
‘of recent discoveries in archsology, geology and paleontology, 
~My summary must necessarily be very short, for I propose 
to note down only such facts as will establish the proba. 
bility of my theory from the geological and paleontological 
point ‘of view; and for this purpose I have freely drawn 
upon the works of such well-known writers as Lyell, Geikie, 
Eling, Lubbock, Croll, Taylor and others. I have also utilised 
‘the excellent’ populiir sommdry of the Intest results of these 
‘Texarches. in Samuel Laing’s Human Qriyins and other 
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works, The Lelief, that man is postglacial and that the Polar 
Tegions were never suited for human habitation, still lingers in 
“some quarters, und to thes: who stil! hold this view any 
theory regarding the Polar home of the Aryan mice may. 
naturally seem jo be @ priori impossible, It is better, therefore, 
to begin with a short statement of the latest scientific conclu. 
sions on these points, 

Human races of earlier times have left ample evidence of 
their existence on the surface of this globe; but like the records 
of the historic period this evidence does not consist of stately 
tombs and pyramids, or inscriptions and documents. It is of a 
tumbler kind, and consists of hundreds and thoustmds of mde 
or polished instruments of stone and metal recently dng out from 
old camps, fortifications, burial grounds (tumuli), temples, lake. 
dwellings, &c. of early times spread over the whole of Europe ; 
and im the hands of the archeologist these ‘have been found to 
give the same results as the hicroglyphics in the hinds of the 
Egyptologist. These early implements of stone and metals were 
not previoudly unknown, but they had not atrracted the notice 
of scientific experts till recently ; and the peasants jy Asia and 
Europe, when they found them in their fields, could hardly mate 
any better use of them than thar of worshipping the implements 
so found as htunderboltser fairy arrows shot down from the sky, 
But now after a careful study of these remains, archwolooiu« 






have come to the conclusion thot these ir'plements, w: 
human origin is now undoubtedly established, cm be Lssified 
into those of Stone {including horn, wood or bone}, those of 
Bronze, and thoss of Iron, representing three different stages of 
civilization in the progress of man in, prehistoric times, Thus 
the implements of stone, wood or bone, such as chisels, 
the use of metal was yet uhknown, and they were gradual] 

gupplanted fret by ihe implements ‘of bronee and then’ of irog, 
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when the ancient man discovered the use of these metals, It is 
not to he supposed, however, that these three different periods of 
carly human civilization were divided by any hard and fast line of 
division. They represent only + rough classification, the passage 
from one period into anotlier being slow and gradual, Thus the 
implements of stone must have confinned to be used for a Jong ‘time 
‘after the tee of bronze became known to the ancient man, and the 
‘same thing most have occurred as he passed from the Bronze to the 
fron age. The age of bronze, which is 4 compound of copper and 
‘tin in a definite proportion, requires an antecedent age of copper ; 

but sufficient evidence isnot yet found to prove the separate 
existence of copper and tin ages, and hence it is considered pro. 
bable that the art of making bronze was not invented in Enrope, 
Ioat was introdoced there from other countries either by com- 

mence or by’ the Indo-European race going there from outsile.* 

“Anether fact which requires to be noted in connection with these 
fages is that the Stone or the Bronze age in one country was 
not necessarily synchronous with the same age in another country. 
Thus we find a high state of civilization in Egypt at about 6060 
B. C., when the inhabitants of Europe were in the early stages 
ofthe Stone age. Similarly Greece hail advanced po the Iron 
age, while Italy was stil) in the Bronze period, and the West 
of Europe in the age of Stone. This shows that the progress of 
civilisation was slow in some and rapid in other places, the rate 
Of progress varying acconding to the local circumstances of each 
place. Broadly speaking, however, the three periods of Stone, 
Bronze and Tron may be taken to represent the three stages of 
“CIVELzation ariterior to the historic period. 


“of these three different ages the oldest or the Stone 











ge, is farther vided into. the Palncithic and dhe ‘Neolishic 
Sark ie Died net! oobi Eg Sie Cisegtiba ite 
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based upon the fact that the stone implements of the Paloli- 
thie age are found to be very rudely fashioned, being merely 


‘chipped into shape and never ground or polished as is. the 


case with the implements of the new Stone age Another 
Characteristic of the'Palxolithic. period is that the implements 
of the period are found in places which plainly show a 
much greater antiquity than can be assigned to the remains 
of the Neolithic ave, the relics of the two ages being hardly, 
if ever, found together. The third distinction between the 
Paleolithic and the Neolithic age is that the remains of the 
Paheolithic man are found associated with those of miuly yreat 
mammuls, such as the cave bear, the mammoth and wooly. 
haired rhinoceros, that became either locally or wholly extinct 
before the appearance of the Neolithic man on the Stage, In 
short, there isa kind of hiatus or break between the Palaeolithic 
and Neolithic man requiring a separate classification and treat. 
ment foreach, It may also be noted that the climatic conditions 
and the distribution of land and water in the Palieolithic period 
were diferent from those in the Neolithic period ; while from 
the beginning of the Neolithic period the modem conditions, 
both geogrphical and climatic, have prevailed almost unaltered 
upta the prosent time. 

To tndorstand thé relation of these three ages with ¢he 
gealogical periods into which the history of the earth is divided we 
must briefly consuler the geological elassification. The geologist 
takes up the history of the earth at the point where the archeo. 
Togist, leaves it, and carrjes-it further back into remote antiquity. 
His classification js based upon an exantination of the whale 
system of stratified rocks and. not on meré relics found in dhe 
miriace Strata. These stratified rocks have been divided into five 

Facter of the fossits fauid 
our planet. These geological eras, like the three ages of Stone 
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Bronze and Iron, connot be separated very sharply from cach 
other. But taken as a whole we can clearly distinguish One era 
from another by its characteristic fossil remains. Each of these 
geological ages or eras is again subdivided into a mumber of 
different periods The order of these Eras and Periods, begin. 
ning with the newest, is as follows:— 
Eras. Periods. 
Post-Tertiary or Quaternary... J Recent (Post-Glacial). 
| Pleistocene (Glacial). 
| Pliocene 
Tertiary or Cainozoic ... .., Miocene. 
“4 Oligocene: 
Eocene. 
[ Cretaceon. 
Secondary or Mesozoic ... ... 4 Jurassic. 
| ‘Triassic. 
, Permian. 
Carboniferous. 
Primary or Paleozoic .,. ,.. | Devonian, and Okt 
Red Sandstone. 
Siltrian. 
: | Cambrian. 
Archwan or Eozoic ... ... :.. Fundamental Gneiss. 

Thus the oldest of the stratified rocks at present know Is 
the Archean or Eozoic. Next in chronological order come 
the Primary or the Palxozoic, the Secondary or the Mesozoic, 
Quaternary era, with which alone we are here concemed, js 
subdivided: into the Pleistocene or the Glactal, and the Recent 
or the Post-Giacial period; the close of the first and 
the beginning of the second being marked by the last Gla- 
tal eet. or-the Ice Age, during which the greater portion 
“Of worthern Europe and America was covered with an icecap 
several thousand feet in thickness. The Iton age, the Bronze 
Bge und the Neolithic age come under the Recent or the 
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t-Glacial period, while the Palzolithic “age is” mippose 
to fall i the Pleistocene period, though some of the palieolithiic 
remains are post-glacial, showing that the palolithic man must 
have survived the Ice Age for some time. Latest discoveries and 
researches enable us to carry the antiquity of man st7l! farther 
by establishing the fact that man existed even in the Tertiary 
era. But apart from it, there js, now, at any rite, overwhelming 
evidence to conclusively prove the wide-spread existence of man 
througliout the Quatermury era, even before the last Glacial 
Various estimates have been made regarding the time of the 
commencentent of the Neolithic age, but the oldest date assigned 
does not exceed s000 E..C*., a time when flourishing empires 
eNisted in Egypt and Ghaldea. These estimates are based on 
the amount of silt which has been found accumulated in some of 
the smaller lakes in Switzerland since the lakedwellers of the 
Neolithic period built their piled villages therein, The peatsmosses 
of Denmark afford means for another estimate of the early 
Neolithic period in that country. These mosses are formed in 
the hollows of the glacial drift into which trees. have fallen. and 
become gradually converted into peat in course of time. ‘There 
ore three sucbessive periods of vegetation in these peat-beds, the 
Upper one. of beech, the middle one of oak, and the lowest of all, 
ont of fir. These changes in the vegetation are attributed to dow 
changes in the climate and it is ascertained from impléments and 
remains found in these beds, that the Stone age corresponds mainly 
with that of Fir and partly with that of Oak,while the Bronze age 
agress mainly with the period of Oak, and the Iron with that of 
Beeeh, It has been calculated that about 16,000 years wil] be tequ. 
iro othe formation of these pentose, sod secordng tthin 
‘ta. fet err ent of the % hie 
ag¢ in Denmark, at the lowest not later than 10,000 years aga 
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Bat these estimates are not better than mere approximations, 
and generally speaking we may take the Neolithic ave in Europe 
as comimencting not later than 5000 B.C. | 
Bat when we pass from the Neolithic to the Paleolithic 
period the difficulty of ascertaining the commencement of the 
latter becomes still greater. Infact we have bere to astertain 
the time when the Pbst-Glicial period “commenced. The 
Pateolithic man must have occupied parts of Western Europe 
shortly after the disappearance of the Ice Age and Prof. Geikie 
considers that there are reasons for supposing that be was inter- 
glacial. The Glacil period was characterise] bv geoemphical 
and climatic changés on an extensive scale ‘These chinnges and 
the theorfes regarding the cause or the catises of the Tee Age will 
be briefly’ stated in the next chapter. We are here concémed 
with the date of the commencement of the Post-Glicial period, 
and there are two different views entertained by geologists onthe 
subject. European gedlogists think that as the beginnity of the 
Post-Glacial he was maiked with ereat movements ‘of Meva- 
tion and épression of lantl, and as these movements take place 
very slowly, the comméncenvent of the Pust-Glacial period cannot 
be placed later than 50 or 6o thousand years ago. Many American 
geologists, on the otlier hand, are of opinion that the close-of the 
last Glacial period must have taken place at a-nmch more recent 
date. They draw this inference from the varigus estimates of time 
required for the erosion of valleys and accumulation. of-allavial 
deposits since the last Glacial period. Thus according to'Gilbett, 
the post-glacial gore of Niagara at the” present rate of erosion 
must fave been excavated within 7000 years 1. Other Américan 
from similar diservations at various other places have 
_sttived at the conclusion that not rior than about =e ee 
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lapsed since the close of the lust Glacial period. This estimate 
nerees. very well with the approximate date of the Neolithic 


period ascertained from the amount of silt jn some of the 
Inkes in Switzerland Bat it differs materially from the 
estimate of the European geologists. It is difficult to decide, 
in the present state of our knowledge, which of these 
estimittes is correct.- Probably the Glacial and the Post.Glacijal 
period may not, owing to local causes, have commenced or ended 
‘at One ond the same time in different places, just as the ages of 
Stone and Bronze were not ‘ynchronous in different countries 
Prof. Geikie does not accept the American estimate on the 
gromd that it is inconsistent with the high antiquity of the 
Egyptian civilisation, as ascertained by recent researches, But 
if no traces of glaciation are yet found in Africa this objection 
loses its force, while the arguments by which the American view 
is Sipported remain uncontradicted. : 
There are other reasons which go to Support the same view. 
All the evidence regarding the existence of the Glacial period 





py however, that the northem 
part of Asia did not enjoy a wenial climate in early limes Ag 
observed by Pro Geikie “everywhere throtwhout this vast 
region alluvial deposits are found packed up with the remains of 
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thousands of years. Again in North Africa and Syria we find in 
dry regions wide-sprend fluviatile accutmulations which are believ. 
ved to be indications of rainy seasons, contemporancous with the 
Glacial period of Europe.’* If this “contemporaneity can be 
established, the high estimate of time for the commencement of 
the Post-Glacial period in Europe will have = be given up, or at 
Rny Tate: much curtailed.’ 


As regards the races which inhabited Europe in these early 
aves, the evidence famished by human remains or skulls shows 
that they were the direct ancestors of the rices now living in the 
different parts of Europe. The current classification of the human - 
races into Aryan, Semetic, Mongolian, &c. js bese’ upon the 
linguistic principle; but it is evident that in dealing with ancient 
races the archmolopist and the geologist cannot ndopt this prined. 
ple of division, inasmuch as their evidence consists of relics from 
which no inference can be drawn as to the language used by the 
ancient man. The shape anc ihe aise of the skull have, therefore, 
been taken as the chief distinguishing marks to classify the 
different races of prehistoric times. Thus if the cktreme breadth 
of a skull is three-fourths, or 75 per cent., of its length or lower, jt 
is classed as long-headed or dolicho-cephalic, while if the breadth 
is higher than 83 per cent. of the length, the skull said to he 
hye aap or bran henses, the ttermiptiate chase being 

tyvlod | copha : hilic, or subbrachy. 
cephati ao SSR, an it approaches ¢ one or the other of these 
types: Now from the examination of the different skulls found in 
the Neolithic bods it has been ascertained that Enrope in those 
early days was inhabited by four difierent races, and that the existing 
c > pocarlateyaigislemagemsapm them. Of these four 
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at present, spoken in Europe by mices exhibiting the charac. 
teristics of all these types, It jx, however, evident that one 
alone ofthese four ancient races can be the real reprraaniativy 
of the Aryan race, though there is a strong difference of 
opinion as to which of them represented the eriminve Aryans, 
pasa bdcty oi like Posche and Penka, chim that the tall 

phahic mee, the ancestors of the present Germans, were 
te representative Aryans; while French writers, like Chavee 
and M.de Mortillet, maintain that the primitive Aryans were 
brachy-rephalic and the true Aryan type is represented by the Gauls, 
Canon Taylor in his Origin of the Aryans sume up the controversy 
by observing that when two races came in contact, the probability 
is that the speech of the most cultured will prevail, and therefore 
“it is" he stys “an easier hypothesis to suppose that the dolicho- 
cephalic savages of the Baltic coast acquired Aryan speech from 
their hrachy-cephalic neighbours, the Lithnanians, than to suppose, 
with Penka, that they succeeded in some remote nee in Aryanis. 
ing the Hindus, the Romans and the Greeks." 


Another method of determining which of these four races 
represented the primitive Aryans in Europe is to compare the 
grades of civilisation attained by the undivided Aryans, a5 
ascertained from linguistic palaomtology, with those attained by 
the Neolithic maces as disclosed by the remains found in their 
dwellings, Ate Peierls en 
to have been far below that of the undivided Aryans 
Sebradér considers itas indubitably either yanIndo-Europear pi) 
pro-Indo-European in character, The Paleolithic man tsed stone 
hatchets and bone needles, and had attained some proficiency in 
the.art of sculpture and drawing, as exhibited by outlines of various 
animals carved on bose: &c,-: but he a 
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with ‘the potter's art ind the ust of metals. Iie ouly i in the 
Neolithic period that-we meet with pottery in) the-piled villages 
of lake-dwellers i in ‘Switzerland, But even the oklest kike-dwellers 
seem to-have been unacquainted with the use of metals and 
\Wagpons, both of which Were familive to the undivided Aryans: 
No trace of woollen cloth is again found in these lake-dwellings, 
even when sheep had become numorousin the Bronzeage. But with 
these exceptions the culture of theSwise lake-dwellings is cou 
sidered by Dr. Schrader to be practically of the sme churacter 

#3 the culture common to the European members of the Indo. 
Germanic family; and he, therefore, ventures: be, stares though 
cautiously, that “from this point of view there. is nothing to 
Prevent our assuming that the most ancient inhabitants of Switzer. 
land were a branch of the European division” of the Aryan race,* 


, But though recent discoveries have brought to light thesa 
facts thout the human meces inhabiting Europe in prehistoric 
times, nnd though we may, in accordance with them, 2surne 
that one of the four early Neolithic races represented the prunitive 
Asyans i in, Europe, the question whether the latter were autochth. 
onous, or Went there from some other place and then succeeded 
in Aryanising the Enropean races by their superior culture and 
civilisition, cannot be regarded as settled yy these discoveries, 
The date assigned to the Neolithic period as represented by Swiss 
lukedwellers is not later than 5000 B. -C., a time when Asiatic 
Aryans were probably settled onthe: Jaxurtes; and it is wdinitted 
that the Pelenitive Aryans in Europe could not have been the de. 
scendants of the Paleolithic man, It follows, therefore, ‘that 
if wo discover them in Europe in the carly Neolithic times 
they” must have gone thero trom _4omto. other part of the 


acs ‘Dry Schinder® Prehistoric Antiqaitine of ube Aryan Pocples, 
tranalated by Joyous, ~ Ys Che ate B68. 
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globe, The only other alternative is to assume that one of the 
four Soolaniee races in Europe developed a civilisation quite 
dependently of their neighbours, an assumption, which is impro- 
bale on its face, Although, therefore, we may, in the light of 
recent scientific discoveries, give up the theory of successive 
migrations into Europe from a common home of the Aryan race 
in Central Asia in early times, yet the question of the primeval 
home of the Aryan race, a question with which we are mainly 
concerned in this book, still remains unsolved. When and where 
the primitive Aryan tongue was developed is again another 
difficult question which js not :satisfactorily answered. Canon 
Taylor, after comparing the Aryan and Ural-Altaic laneuag 
hazards a conjecture that at the close of the reindeer, oc aft that 
period of the Palolithic age, a Finnic people appeared in 
Western Europe, whose speech remmining stationary is represent. 
ed by the agglutinative Basque, and that much later, at the be. 
ginning of the pastoral age, when the ox had been tamed, a taller 
and more powerful Finno-Ugric people developed in ae 














conjectire, and it does not answer the question how the Tae 
Iranians with their civilisation are found settled in Asia at a time 
when Europe was in the Neolithic age. The Finnie language 
again discloses a mtimber of culture words borrowed from | 
Aryans, and it is unlikely that the language of the latter could 
have got jts inflection from the Finnic language, A mere similarity 
of inflectional structure is no evidence whatsoever for deciding 
who borrowed from whom, and it is surprising that the above 
suggestion should come from scholara, who have asmiled the 
theory of successive Aryan migrations from a common , 
abn dont herioomne otis re ‘on 
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left unexplained, For reasone like these it seems to” me More 
“Probable that the Finns might have borrowed the culture words 
fromthe Aryans when they came in contact with them, and that 
the Aryans wore autochthonoss neither in Eurape nor in Central 
Asia, but had their original home somewhere near the North 
Pole in the Paleolithic times, and that they thigrated from this 
Mace southwards in Asia and Europe, not by any ‘irresistible 
impulse,” but by anWwelcome changes in the climatic conditions of 
their original home, The Avesta preserves traditions which fully 
Support this view, But these have been treated as valueless by 


‘scholars, Who worked up their theories at & time when man was 
rezarded as post-glacial, and the Avestic traditions were, it was 
believed, not supported by any Vedic authority, But with the 
time-telescope of a wider range supplied to us by recent scientific 
Giscovertes it his become possible to demonsttate that the Avestic 
traditions represent a real historical fact and that they are fully 
pported by the testimony of the Vedas, The North Pole js 
llteady considered by several eminent scientific men as the most 
likely place Where plant and animal fife first Originated; and I 
beliewe it can he satisfactorily shown that there is enough positive 
€vidence in the most ancient books of the Aryan nice, the Vedas 
and the Avesta, to prove that the oldest home of the Aryan people: 
Was somewhere in tegions round about the North Pole, I shall 
take up this evidence after examining the climatic conditions of 
Hie Pleistocene or the Glacial puriod and the astronomical 
characteristic: of the Arctic regions in the next two chapters, 
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CHAPTER U. 
. THE GLACIAL PEHIOL, 

Geological ctimate—Uniform and gentle im early ages—Dme to 
different. distyilation of land and water—Climatic changes in the 
‘“Matetnary ert—The Glacial epoch—Its existence tndoubtedly 
proved-—ENtent of gliciation—At least two Glacial periods 
Accompanied by elevation and depression of lind—Mild and 
geniil Inter-glacial clinite even in the Arctic regions—Various 
theories rezarding the cause of the Ice Age state] —Lyell'stheory 
of ecoeraphical changes—Showinie lone duration of the Glacial 
period—Croll's theorv—Iiffect of the precession of the equinoxes 
en the dimation and intensity of seasone—The cycle of 000 
veare—The effect enhanced by the eCCRNITICIEY of the cartivs 
‘orbit—Masiminn difference of 45 dave hetween the cheraiticn of 

enmmer and wmter—Sir Robert Ball's calculations rezardi 
the average heat received by cach hemisphere in summer ine 
winter—Short and warm summers and long and cold ee 

giving tise to a Glocial epoch—Dr, Oroll’s: extraondinas 
estimate remicding the duration of the Giacwl epoch—Based 
on the maximum value of the cocentricity of the carth’s orbit 
—Onestioned by astronomers and geologists Sir Robert Ball's 
and, Newoomb's tiew—Croll’s estimates inconsistent with 
geological evidence—Opinions of Prot. Geikigand Mr. Heston 

—Long duration of the Glacial period—Summitry of results. 

Tue climate of our globe at the present dag is characterised by 
asuccession of scasons, spring, summer, autuinn, and winter, caused 
by th inelioation of the carth's axis to the plane ‘of the ecliptic, 
When the North Pole of the earth is tuned away from thesun in 
its annual course rownd that Iominary, we have winter in the 
northern and summer in the southern emisphere, and eiecseren 
whon the North Pole is tured fowerds the om, The caune ef tha 
rotation of seasons in the different hemispheres is thus very simple, 
god from she permanence of this causc one may beled to think 
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that in the distant geological ages the climate of our planet 
‘Must have been characterised by similur rotations of hot and 
cold seasons, But such a supposition 8 directly) contradicted by 
Srologicul evidence, The inelination.of the earth's axis to the 
plane of (he ecliptic, or what is technically called the obliquity af 
the ecliptic, is not the sole cause of climatic yarittions on the 
Surface of the glole, Hleh altitude and the existence of ocranic 
site Aerial currents, carrying and diffusing the heat of the equatorial 
region to the other parte of the globe, have. been found to produce 
diferent climates in countries having the same latiimle, The 
Gull Stream is a notable intiance of ach oceanir currents: and 
had it not been for this stream the climate in the North-West of 
Europe would have heen quite different from what it isat present, 
Again, if the masses of landand water he difterently istribate 
from what they are at present, there is every renson to Suppose 
that different, climatic conditions will prevail on tho surface of the 
globe:from those which we now experience, as such a distribution 
would materially alter thr course of oceanic and serial cutrents 
going from: the equater to the Poles, Therefore, in the early 

Seclégical ages, when the Alps were law and the Himalavas not 
Fet tpheaved, and vhen Asia and Affica were rpm “ented only 
‘by a group of islands, we noml not be surprisel if, fran sen loviral 
evidence of fossil finn and flora, we find that an equable and 
miform climate prevailed over the whole smface of the globe as 
the result of theze geographical conditions, In Mesozoic and 
Cainozoic tamies this state of things appears to hare gradually: 
change, But though the climzte in the econdary and the 
Tertiary ora, was not probably ss remarkably mniform ss ia tha 
Primary, yet there is clear geological evidence to show. 
that amtil the ¢lose. of the Pliocene period in the Tertjary 
era the climate was not vet differentiated inte zones and there 
Were then no hot and cokl extremes as at present, The cloke. 
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' Studying the effects of glacial action in’ these place: 
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Gf the Pliocene: and the whole of the Pleistocene period was 
mathed by violent changes of climate bringing on what is éalled 
thie Glacial and Inter-Glacial epochs. But it is now conclusively ‘ 
establishes! that before the advent of this period a ficuriant forest 
vegetation, Which can only grow and extet “at present in the 
tropical or temperate climate, flourished in the high latitude of 
Spitzbergen, where the sim goes below the baruron from Novem: 
ber till March, this showing that 4 warn climate prevailed in 
the Arctic regions in those dave, 

It was in the Quaternary or the Pleistocene period that the 
mild climate of these regions underwent sxiden alterations, 
producing what is called the Glacial period. The limite of this 





Glacial period may not so exactly coincide with those of the 


Pleistocene as to enable us to. say that they were mathematically 


coextensive, but, still, in a rough sense: we may take these two 


periods as coinciding with eachother, It isimpomible within the 
limits of a short chapter to give even a summary of the evidence 


proving the existence of one or more Glacial epochs in the 


Pleistocene period. We may, however, briefly indicate its nature 
and-see what the geologists and the physicists have to say us 

rerards the causes that bronshit about such: extensive changes of 
climate in the Quaternary era. The existence of the Glacial , 
period is.no longer a matter of doubt, though scientific men are 
pot agreed os to the carses which prodoced it, Tee-sheets have 
not totally disppearel from the snfice of the earth, an 
we can still watch the action of ice os glaciers in the vall, 

of the Alps or in the lands near the Pole, like Greenland 
which is still covered wilh a sheet of ice so thick iis to make 
it wnft for the growth of plants or the habitation of animals, 





have discoverel abundant traces of similar action of icant in 
former times over the whole of Northern Europe and America, 
Rounded and scratched stones, till or boulder-clay, and the 
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founded appearance of rocks and mountains clearly point ont 
that at one period in the history of our globe northem 
parts of Europe and America must have been covered 
fora long time witha sheet of ice several hundreds of feet in 
thickness. The ice which thus invaded the northern portion 
of America and Europe did not all radiate from the Pole. The 
evidence of the direction of the strim, or scratches engraved 
on rocks by ice, undoubtedly proves that the icecaps spread out 
from all elevated places or mountains in different directions, These 
ice-sheots of enormous thickness covered the whole of Scandinavia, 
filled tp the Narth Sea, invaded Britain down to the Thames 
valley, greater portion of Germany. and Russia os far south as 
Moscow und almost as far east as the Urals, It is calculated that 
‘at least a million of square miles in Europe and more in North 
_Ametica were coverad by the debris of rocks ground down by 
these glaciers and ice-caps, and it is from this debris that geologists 
now infer the existece of an lee Age in early times, The examina. 
tion of this debriv shows that there are at least two series of 
boulder clay indicating two periods of glaciation. The derir of 
the second period has disturbed the first layer in many places, but 
enough remains to show that there were two distinct beds of 
bouldler-clay and drifts, belonging to two different periods. Prof, 
Geikie mentions four such Glacial periods, with corresponding 
Inter-Glacial periods, as having occurred in succession i’ Europe 
during the Pleistocene period. But though this opinion is not 
ay ape Sse cn gists, yet the existence of two Glacial 

,och: an interveni Anter-Glacial period, is now consider. 









Amaceaden of we and warm climates must have chara. 
\cterised these Glacial and Inter-Glacial periods. which were 
also accompanied by extensive movements of depression and 


elewution Of land, the depression taking place after the land 
was weighed down with, the enormous mass of ice. Thus 
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& petiod of glaciation was marked by elevation, extreme cold and 
the invasion of the ice-cape over regions of the present Temperate 
zone; while an interglacial period was accompanied by depression 
of land ahd milder and congenial climate whith made even the 
"regions habitable, The remains of the Paleolithic man 
SL MASS often imbedded between the two boulder-clays 
of two different Glacial periods, a fact which conclusively estab 
lishes the existence of man in the Inter-Glacial period in the 
Onatemary ema.. Prof, Geikic speaking of the changes of climate 
in the Glacial and Inter-Glacial period remarks that “during the 
Inter-Glacial period the climate was characterised by clement 
winters and cool summers so that the tropical! plants-and animale, 
like elephants, rhincecroses aiid hippopotamuses, ranged over the 
whole of the Arctic region, and in spite of muimerous fierce carni- 
vora, the Paleolithic miu; had no unpleasant habitation there." 
It will thus be seen that in point of climate the Pleistocene period, 
or the early Quaternary era, was intermediate between tho early 
peological ages when uniform: genial climate prevailed over the 
plobe, ain) the modem period when it is differentiated into SORES. 
It was, so to speak, a transitional. period marked by violent 
in thy climate, that was mild and genial (nthe Inter-Glacial, an 
severe sind inclement during the Glacial peri, Tk was ot the 
beginning of the Post-Glocial or the Recent period that modem 
climatic conditions were established, Vrof, Geile is, however, 
of epinton thu even the b ‘inning of (He Post-Glac ia) period waa 
marked, at least m North: W ester Europe, by two alterations 
of genial and rainycold climate before the present climatic conilia 
tions. becanie established. 
| But though the fact of the Ite Agoand the csistetce of a 
mikler climate within the Arctic regions in the tnter-Glagial 


ee 
* Vrogiyents of Earth Tore, p. 860, ¢ Probistenip Earp, jp. iit, 
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time is indubitnbly proved, yet sctentife men have not been aa 
yet able to trace satisfactorily the causes of this great catastrophe, 
Such immense mass of ice as covered the whole of Northern 
eirope and America during this period could not, like any thine 
else, ‘come out of nothing, There must be beat enough in certain 
Parts of the globe to create by evaporation sufficient vapour, and 
nerial currents are required to transfer it to the colder pegions 
of the globe, ‘thore to be precipitated in the form of ice, Any 
theory regarding the cause of the Ice Age which fails to take 
this fact into account is not only inidequate but worthless, A 
micecssion of Glacial periods, or, at any rate, the oectirrence of 
two Glacial periods, muct again be accounted for by the theory 
that may he proposed to explain these changes; and if we test the 
different theories advanced jn this way, muny of them will be at 
onte fotmd to be untenable, ft was, for instance, once uned that 
the Gulf Stream, which, at present, imparts warmth to: the 
Countries in the North-West of Europe, might have been tumed 
Away from its course in the Pleistocene period by the submergence 
of the Isthmus of Panama, thus converting the countries on the 
North-Western coast of Europe into lands covered-by ice, There 
is, however, no geological evidence to show that the Jethmus of 
Panu submerged in the Pleistocene period, and we must, 
leretore, give up this: hypothesis. Another theory started to 
aerount for the catastrophe was that the earth most have 
passes through cold and hot regions of spare, thus giving rise to 
Glacial and Int mGhicial periods respectively. But this too is 
SNOT ted try ary evidence: A ‘third suggestion advanced 
Was the the supply of solar heat on earth must have 
Varied in such a Way as to rive ee (0 warm. and cold 
climates hit this was shown to be a mere conjecture, A 
Sac fy Sxiden changes in the climate: bint a change in the 
+ 
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axis means a change in the equator, and as the earth owing to its 
diurnal rotation causes the equatorial regions to bulge out, a 
change in the axis would give rise to a second equatorial protu- 
berance, which, however, isnot observable, and the theory cannot, 
therefore, be accepted. A gradual cooling of the earth would 
make the Polar regions habitable before the other parts of the 
robe; but a succession of Glacial epochs cannot be accounted for 
om. this theory, 

Thus out of the various theories advance to account for the 
vicissiindes of climate in the Pleistocene period only two have 
now remiined in the field, the first that of Lyell which explams 
the changes by assuming different distribution of land and water 
combined with sudden elevation and submergence of large landed 
areas, and the second that of Croll which traces the glaciation to 
the precessicn of the equinoxes combined with the high value of 
the eccentricity of the earth's orbit. Lyell’s theory has “been 
worked out by Wallace who shows that such geographical changes 
are by themselves sufficient to produce heat and cold required to 
bring on the Glacial and Inter-Glacial periods. We have seen 
that in earlier geological ages a pleasant and equable climate 


prevailed over the whole surface of the globe owimg mainly to 





lifferent distribution of land and water, and the theory advanced 
by Lyell to account for the Glacial epoch is practically the same. 
Great elevation and depression of extensive arcis can’ be effected 
only in thousands of years, and those who support Lyell's theory. 
are of opinion that the duration of the Glacial epoch must be 
taken to be about 200,000 years in order to account for all the geo- 
graphical and geological changes, which, according to them, were 
the principal causes of the Glacial period, But there are other 
geologists, of the same school, who hold that the Glacial 
eciod may not fave lasted longer than about 20 %0. 25 
thousand years, The diderence between the two estimates 





* 
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is enormous ; but in the present state of geological evidence it ig 
difficult to decide in favour of any one of these views, All that 
We can safely say is that the duration of the Pleistocene period, 
which included at least two Glacial and one Inter.Glacial epoch, 
“must have been very. much longer than the period of time which 
has elapsed since the commencement of the Post-Glacial period. 


According to Sir Robert Ball the whole difficulty of finding 
out the causes of the Glacial period vanishes when the solution of 
the problem is sought for in astronomy rather than in geography. 
Changes which seem to be so-gigantic on the globe are, it is said, 
but daily wrotight by cosmical forces with which we are familiar 
it Astronomy, and one of the chief merits of Croll's theory is 
stipposed to consist in the fact that it satisfactorily accunts for a” 
auciession of Glacial and Inter-Glactal epochs during the Pleisto- 
cane period, Dr, Croll in his Climate and Time and Climate ana 
Chnmoleyy has tried to explain and establish his theory by elaborate 
calculations, showing that the changes in the values of the variablé 
elements in the motion of the earth round the sun can adequately 
account for the clintatic changes in the Pleistocene period, We 
Shall first briefly state Dr. Croil's theory, and then give the 
‘opinions of experts as regards its probability. 


Let Py AQ represent the orbit of the earth round the am, 

This orint is an ellipse; and the sum, instead of being in the centre 

C, is in one of the focii Sor, Let the sun be at S, Then the 

* distance of the sun from the earth when the Iatter is at would 
be the shortest, while, when the earth is at 4 it will be the longest, 
These points ? and 4 are respectively called perihelion and 
aphelion. The seasons are caused, as stated above, by the axt of 
the ‘tart being inclined to the plane of its orbit. Thus when the 
cartioat P-and the axis sre away from the sm, it will produce 
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winter inthe. northern hemisphere; while when the earthis at 
4, the axis, retaining its direction, will be now tumed towards 
the sun, and there will be simmer in the northern hemisphere, 
If the axis of the earth had no motion of its own, the Seasons 
will. always occur at the same points in the orbit of the earth, a5, 
for instance, the winter in the northern hemisphere at F and the 
simmer at 4. But this 
axis describes a small 
circle round the pole of 
the ecliptic ma evele of 
25568 years, givirg tise 
to what is called the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, 
anid consequently the 
inclination of the earth's axis to the plane ofits orbit if not always 
the simé at any given point in its orbit doring this period, This 
ennses the seasons to oectr at different points in the earth's orbit 
during this great cycle, Thus if the winter in the northern hemi- 
sphere occurred when the earth was al Pat one time, Some 
time after it will occur al p and the meceeding pomets in the orbit 
until the end of the cycle, when it will again occur at Pr, The 
same will be the case in regard:to sammer at the point A and 
equinoxes at and @, In the diagram the dotted lines yg’ and 
pa represent the new positions which the line QQ and PA will 
nesume ii they revolve in the way stated above, Tt must also he 
noted that though the winter in. the northern hemisphere may 
occur when the earth 1s at pinstead ol at ?, owing to the aforesaid 
motion of its axis, yet the orbit ofthe earth and the points of 
perihelion amu! aphelion are rdlatively fixed and tnoehnngeable, 
Therefore, if the winter in the northem hemisphere occu ary, 
the earth's distance from the sun at the point will be greater than. 
when the earth was at P, Similarly, in the course of the 
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cycle'above mentioned, the winter in the northern hemisphere will 
Once Gccur at A, and ihe distance of the carth from the am will 
thet he the leneést: Now there isavast difference between a 
winter occurring when the eatth is at ? and a winter occurring 
When it ig at A. In the first case, the point P being nearest to the 
sun, the severity of the winter will be greatly modified by the near. 
nesofthe sun. Butat4 the sun is farthet removed from the 
earth, and the winter, when the earth is at. A, will bennturally very 
Severe: nnd during the cycle the winter must once oceur ot 4. 
The length of the cycle is 25,868 years, and ordinarily speahing 
half of this period must elapse before the occurrence of winter is 
transferred from the earth's position at  to-its position at 4. 
But it is found that the points P and 4 have a small motion of 
their own in the direction opposite to that in which the line of 
equinoxes QQ or the winter point »movesalong the orbit. The 
above cycle of 25,868 years is, therefore, reduced 10 20,984, or, in 
round number, 2t,ooe years. Thus if the winter in one hemisphere 
securs when the carth ts at /’, the pomt nearest to the sun in the 
orbit, it will occur in the same hemisphere at 4 after a lapse of 
lo,so0 years It may be here mentioned that in about t\450 
A. D., the winter in the northern hemtsphere occurred when the 
earth in its orbit was at ?, and that in about 11,750 A. D, the 
earth will be again at 4, that is, at its longest distance from 
jhe sun at the winter time, giving rise to a severe winter. Calentat- 
ing backwards it may be seen that the last severe winter at A 
must have occurred in the year 9,250 B.C* It need mot be 
‘mentioned that the winter in one hemisphere corresponds with 
the-simmer i in the other, and that what is said about winter in 
the nerthem: hemisphere applics wttatys muinndss tO SeUsons 
changes in the southem hemisphere. 


ye Hietachel’s Outlines of Antreuomy, Ba, 1884, Arts. 168, 3604 
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There is another consideration which we must take into 
account in estimating the severity of winter or the miliness of 
summer in any hemisphere, If the summer be defined to be the 
period of time required by the earth to travel from one equinoctial 
point @ to another equinectial point @, this interval cannot always 
be constant for we have seen that the winter and summer poitts 
(P and A), and with them the equinoctial points (@ and @) are 
not stationary, but revolve along the orbit once in 23000 years, 
Had the orbit been a circle, the lines gq’ and pa will have always 
divided it in equal parts. But the orbit being an ellipse these 
two sections are nequal, For instance, suppose that the winter 
occurs when the earth is at 2, then the duration of the summer 
will be represented by @Q’AQ, but when the winter occurs at 4 
the simmer time will be represented by QP’, a segment of the 
ellipse necessarily smaller than @AQ: This inequality is due to 
(he ellipticity of the orbit, and the more elongated or elliptic the 
orbit is, the greater will be the difference between the durations 
of summer and winter in a hemisphere. Now the ellipticity of 
» the orbit is measured by the difference between the mean and 
the greatest distance of the earth from the sun, ahd is called in 
astronomy the eccentricity of the carth’s orbit. This cerentricity 
of the earth's orbit is not a constant quantity, bot varies, though 
slowly, in course of time, making the orbit miore and more 
elliptical, until it reaches 8 maximum value, when it again begins 
to reduce until the original value is reached. The duration of 
summer and winter in a hemisphere, therefore, vanes as the 
value of the eccentricity of the earth's orbit at that time: and it 
has been stated above that the difference between the duration of 
simmer and winter also depends on the position of the equingstial 
line, or of the points in the earth's orbit at Which the winter and | 
the summer in a hemisphere occur, Asthe joint result gf 
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these two variations, the difference between the durationsol summer 
and winter would be the longest, when the eccentricity of the 
earth is at its maximum:and according a5 the winter and summer 
occur at the points of perihelion or aphelion. it has been found 
that this difference is equal to 35 days at the highest, and that at 
the present day it is about 74 days. Thus if the winter in the 
northern hemisphere occurs when the earth is at P in its orbit 
and the eccentricity i¢ at its maximum, the winter will be shorter 
by 33 days than the summer of the time, But this position will 
be altered after 10,500 years when the winter, occurring at 4, 
will, in its turn, be longer than the corresponding summer by the 
same length of time, ei=., 33 days. 

Now, since the earth describes equal areas in &4 al times in 
its orbit, Herschel supposed that in spite of the difference between 
the duration of summer and winter noticed above, the 
whole earth received equal amount of heat while passing from afte 
equinox to another, the “inequality in the intensities of solir 
railiation in the two intervals being precisely compensated by the 
opposite inequality in the duration of the intervals themselves.” 
Accepting this statement Dr, Croll understated his case to a 
certain extent. But Sir Robert Ball, formerly the Astronomer 
Royal of Ireland, in his recent work Ow the Cowes of on [ee Age 
has demonstrated, by mathematical calculation, that the above 
supposition is erroneous, and that the total amount of heat received 
from the sun by each hemisphere in summer and winter varies a8 
the obliquity of the earth or the inclination of its axis to the 





* Scliptic, but is practically independent of the eccentricity of the 


earth's orbit. Taking the total sun-heat received in a year by 
cach hemisphere to be 365 units, or on an average one 
unit g day, and taking the obliquity to be 23” 27/ Si 
bert Ball has calculated that cach hemisphere would 
festive aag of these heabunlts during summer and only 336 
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during winter, whatever the eccentricity of the earth 
may be. But though these figures are not aficcted ‘by 
the ecentricity of the orbit, yet we have seen that the 
duration of the semmer or winter does vary as the eccentricity. 
Sopposing, therefore, that we have the longest winter in the 
northem hemisphere, we shall have to distribute 229 heatunits 
over 166 days of a short summer, and 136 heatumits over 199 
lays of along winter of the sime period. In other words, the 
difference between the daily average beat in summer and winter 
will, in such a case, be the greatest, producing shorter but warmer 
summers ond longer and colder winters; and ice and snow 
accumulated in the lony winter will not be melted or removed 
by the heat of the sun in the short summer, giving rise, thereby, 
to what is known as the Glacial period in the northern hemisphere. 
Frotn what has been stated above, it may be seen that the southern 
hemisphere during this period will have long and cool sanfmers 
and short and warm winters, a condition precisely feverse to tint 
jn the northem hemisphere. [n short the Glacial and Inter. 
Glacial periods in the two hemispheres will alternate with each 
other every To,g00 years, if the eccentricity of the earth be suff- 












éiently great to make a perceptibly large difference between the 


winters and the summers in cach hemisphere. 

if Dr. Croll had gone only so far, his position would have 
heen unassailable, for the cause, enumerated above, is sufficiently 
potent to produce the climatic changes attributed to-it. At any. 
fate, if this was not the sole cause of a succession of Glacial and 
Inter-Glacial periods, there could be no doubt that it must have 
bees an important contributory cause in bringing about these 
changes. But taking the value of the eccentricity of the @arth's 
orbit from the tables of Leverrier, Dr. Croll calculated that during 
the last three million years there were three periods of maximum 
gecentricity ;the first of 170,900, the second of aGo,c00, and the third 
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of 160,000 years; and that 80,009 years have elapsed since the 
of the third or the last period, According to Dr. Croll the 
Glacial epoch in the Pleistocene period mist, therefore, have 
begun 240,000 years ago, and ended, followed ly the Post-Glacial 
period, about 80,000 years ago. During this long period of 160,000 
years, there must have been eeveral alternations of mild and severe 
climates, according as the winter in a hemisphere occurred when 
the earth was at perihelion or aphelion in its orbit, which hap. 
pened every To,500 years dnring the period, But us the cold epoch 
can be at its maximum only during the early part of each period, 
according to Dr, Croll's theory, the Inst epoch of maximuin glaciation 
must be placed 200,000 years ago, or about 40,000-years after the 
commencement of the last period of maximum eccentricity, 

The reliability of these claborate calculations has, however, 
been questioned by astronomers and geologists alike, Sic Robert 
Ball, who supports Croll in every other respect, has himself re- 
frained from making any astronomical calculations tedarding the 
maximum value of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, or the 
time when the last Glacial epoch should have occurred, or when 
the next would take place. “I cannot say,” he observes, “when 

the Jast (Glacial epoch) took place, nor when the next may 
be expected. No one who is competent to deal with mathe 
matical formule would venture on such predictions in the 
present state of our knowledge.”” Prof. Newcomb of 
New York, another astronomer of repute, in his review of 
Dr. Croll’s Climate and Time, has also pointed out how in the 
present state of astronomical knowledge it is impossible to 
place any reliance on the values of etcentricity computed 
for epochs, distant by millions of years, as the value of 
this eccentricity depends upon elements, many of which’ are 


* On thie Cours of an Toe Age, p. 192. 
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uncertain, and this is especially the case when one has 
to deal with Jong geological eras. The only reply made by Dr, 
Croll to this criticism is that his figures were correctly worked 
up ftom the values of the eccentricity according to the latest 
correction of Mr, Stockwell." This, however, is hardly a satisfac. 

tory reply, inasmuch as Prof. Newcomb’s objection refers not te 
the correctness of the mathematical work, but to the impossibility 
of correctly ascertaining the very data from which the values of 
the eccentricity were obtained, 

It was once supposed that the duration of exch of Dr. Croll's 
different periods. admirably fitted in with the geological evidence, 
and fully corroborated the estimates of time supposed to be 
required for the extensive geographical changes which accornpani- 
ed the Glacial and Inter-Glacial periods, But geologists have now 
begun to take a more sober view of these extravagant figures and 
calculations, According to Croll's calculation there were three 
periods of maximum eccentricity during the last three million years, 
and there should, therefore, be three periods of glaciation corres 
ponding to these, each including several Glacial and Inter.Glacial 
epochs. But there js. no geological evidence of the existence of 
such Glacial epochs in early geological eras, except, perhaps, in 
the Permian and Carboniferous periods of the Palmozoic or the 
Primary age. An attempt is made to meet this objection by 
replying that though the eccentricity. Was greatest at one period 
in the early geological eras, yet, asthe geographical distribution of 
land and water was then essentially different from what it was in 
the Quaternary era, the high value of the eccentricity did not 
then produce the climatic changes it did in the Pleistocene period. 
This reply practically concedes that the high eccentricity of 
the earth's orbit, combined with the occurrence of winter when 
the earth i= at aphelion, is nor by itself sufficient to «bring 


* Glinmive and Commology, p. $9, 
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about a Glacial period; and it may, therefore, be well urged that 
4 Glacial epoch may occur even when the eccentricity is mot at 
itsmaximum, Another pointin which Dr. Croll's theory conflicts 
with the geological evidence is the date of the close of the last 
Glacial epoch, as ascertained, by the American geologists, from 
estimates based on the erosion of valleys since the close of the last 
Glacial period. {tis pointed out in the last chapter that these 
estimates do not carry the beginning of the Post-Glacial period 
much further than about 10,000 years ago at the best; while Dr. 
Croll's calculation would carry it back to 80 or 100 thousand years, 
This is a serious difference, and even Prof. Geikie, who does not 
eitirely accept the American view, is obliged to admit that though 
Dr, Croll's theory isthe only theory that accounts for the siccession 
of Glacial epochs, and, therefore, the only correct theory, yet the 
formula employed by him to calculate the values of the eccentri- 
city of the earth's orbit may be incorrect, and that we may thus 
account for the wide discrepancy between his inference and the 
conclusions bused upon hard geological facts, which cannot be 
lightly set aside.” The judgment recently pronounced by Mr, 
Hudleston is still more severe, In his opening address, as President 
of the geological section of the meeting of the British Association 
in 1898, he is reported to have remarked, “There is probably 
nothing more extraordinary in the history of modern jnvestigation 
than the extent to which geologists of an earlier date permitted 
themselves 10 be lel away by the fascinating theories of Croll, 
The astronomical explanation of that “Will-o'-the-wisp,' the cause 
of the great Ice Age, isat present greatly discredited, and we 
begin to estimate at their true value those elaborate calculations 
which were maile to account for events, which, in all probability, 
never occurred, Extravagance begets extravagance, and the 
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“sonable specuiations of men ike Belt and Croll have caused 
some of our recent students to suffer from the nightmare."* This 
criticism appears to be rather severe: for though Dr. Croll’s 
elaborate calculations may be extravagant, yet we must give him 

the credit for not merely suggesting, but working out, the effect of 
“#-cosmical canse which tmder certain circomstances is powerfial 
enough to produce extensive changes in the climate of the globe. 
But in spite of these remarks, it cannot be doubted that the 
duration of the Glacial period, comprising at least two Glacial 
and one Inter-Glacial epoch, must have been yery much longer 
than that of the Post-Glacial period. For, independently of the 
eceentricity of the earth's orbit, the occurrence of winter at 
aphelion is by itself sure to contribute to the production of the 
Ice Age, if other causes and circumstances, either those suig¢ested 
by Lyell or others, are favourable, and 21,000 years mitist elapse 
between two successive occurrences of winter at aphelion, "For 
two Glacial epochs with an intervening Inter-Glacial period, we 
must, therefore, allow a period longer than 21,900 years, even if 
the question of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit he kept aside: 
while, if, with Prof, Geikie, we suppose that there Were five 
Glacial (four in the Pleistocene and one at the close of the Pliocene 
period) and four Inter-Glacial epochs the duration must be extend. 
éd to something like 80,000 Years, 


It is unnecessary to go further into these scientific and 
geological discussions 1 have already stated before that my 
object is to trace from positive evidence contained in the 
Vedic literature the home of the Vedic, and, therefore, alsa of 
the other Aryan races, long before they settled in Europe, 
or on the banks of the Oxus, the Jaxartes. or the Indus; 
and so far as this purpose js concemed, the results of the Japest 
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scientific researches, discussed in this and the previous chapter, 
may now be summed up as follows; — 

(1) In the very beginning of the Neolithic age Europe is 
found to be inhabited by nices, from whom the present races of 
Europe speaking Aryan languages are descended, 

(2) Bat though the existence of an Aryan race in Europe in 
early Neolithic times is thus established, and, therefore, the theary 
of migrations from an Asiatic home in Post-Glacial times is 
untenable, it does not prove that the Aryan race was autochtho, 
nous in Europe, and the question of its original home cannot, 
therefore, be regarded as finally settled. 

(3) There are good reasons for supposing that the metal 
age was introduced into Europe by foreign people. 

(4) The different ages of Stone, Bronze and Iron were not 
synchronous in different countries, and the high state of civilisation 
in Egypt is not, therefore, inconsistent with the Neolithic stage of 
Eusopean civilisation at the time. 

(5) According to the latest geological evidence, which 
cannot be lightly set aside, the last Glacial period must have 
closed and the Post-Glacial commenced ay about 16,000 years 
ago, or 8,000 B. C. at the best, and the freshness of the Siberian 
fossil-deposits favours this view. 

(6) Man is not merely Post-Glacial as he was believed to be 
some years ago, and there is conclusive geological evidence to 
prove his wide-spread existence in the Quatemary, if not also in. 
. Tertiary, era, 

(7) There were at least two Glacial and one. Inter-Glacial 
period, and the geoeraphical distribution of land and water on the 
earth during the Inter-Glacial period was quite difierent from what 
it is at present. 

(8) There were great vicissitudes of climate in the Pleistocene 
eg it being cold and inclement during the Glacial, and mild 

emperate in the Inter-Glacial period, even as far as the Polar 
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(9) There is enough evidence to show that the Agetic 
regions, both in Asia and Europe, were characterised in the Inter- 
Glacial period by cool summersand warm Winlers,—a sort of, what 
Herschel calls, a perpetual pring: and that places like Spitzbergen, 
where the sun goes below the horizon from November till March, 
Were Once the seat of luxuriant vegetation, that grows, at present, 
only in the temperate or the tropical climate, 

(10) It was the coming on of the Glacial age that destroyed 
this genial climate, and rendered the regions unsuited for the 
habitation of tropical plants and animals. 

(tt) There are various estimates regarding the duration of 
the Glacial period, but in the present state of our knowledge it is 
Safer to rely on geology than en astronomy in this respect, thotigh 
iis regards the catses of the Ice Age the astronomical explanation 
appears to be more probable. ‘ 

(tz) According ‘to Prof. Geikie there is evidence to hold 
that there were, in all, five Glacial and four Inter-Glacial epochs, 
and that even the beginning of the Post-Glacjal period was mark- 
ed by two successions of col and genial climate, at least in the 
North-West of Europe, 

(13) Several eminent scientific men have already advanced 
the theory that the cradle of the humun race must be sought for 
in the Arctic regions and that the plant and animal life alse 
Originated in the same place, | 

Tt will thus be seen that if the Vedic evidence points to an 
Arctic home, where the ancestors of the Vedic Rishis lived in 
ancient times, there is at any rate nothing in the lates; scientific 
discoveries which would warrant us in considering this result as 
a priort improbable. On the contrary there is much in these re. 
searches that suggests such a hypothesis, and as a matter of fact, 
several scientific men have now been led to think that we must 
look for the cradle of the human race in the Arctic regions. | 





CHAPTER Iii. 
THE ARCTIC REGIONS, 

Existence of a Circum-polar continent in early times—Probable 
also in the Inter-Glacial period—Milder climate at the time— 
Necessity of examining Vedic Myths—Diffcrence between Polar 
and Circumpolar characteristics—The precession of the equinoxes 
used aschronometer in Vedic chronology—Characteristics of the 
North Pole—The horizontal motion of the celestial hemisphere 
—Spinning round of the stars without rising or setting— 
The Sun rising in the South—A day and a night of six months 
each—Aurora Borealis—Continuous fortnightly moonlight, and 
long morning and evening twilights—Dawn lasting from 45 to 60 
days—The Polar year—The darkness of the Polar night reduced 
Only to two, or two and a half, months—Dr. Warren's descrip. 
tion of the Polar Dawn with its revolving splendours—Characte- 
ristics of regions to the South of the North Pole —Stars moving 
obliquely and a few rising and setting as in the tropical zone—The 
Southerly direction of the Sun—A long day and a long night, 
but of less than six months’ duration —Supplemented by the 
alternations of ordinary days and nights for some time during 
the year —Long dawn, but of shorter duration than at the Pole 
—Comparison with the features of the year in the tropics 
—Summary of Polar and Circum-Polar characteristics. 

We have seen that in the Pleistocene period there was great 
elevation and submergence Of land accompanied by violent changes 
in the climate, over the whole surface of the globe, Naturally 
enough the severity of the Glacial period must have been very in- 
tes ‘within the Arctic circle, and we shall be perfectly justified 

supposing that geographical changes like the elevati 
pression of land occurred on a far more extensive scale in regions 
round about the Pole than anywhere else. This leads us to infer 
distribution of land and water about the Pole during 

the Inter-Glacial vaatoud tata have been different from what it 
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is at present. Dr. Warren, in his Paradise Found, quotes a number 
Of authorities to show that within a comparatively. recent geolo. 
- gical period a wide stretch of Arctic land, of which Novaia 
Zemlia and Spitzbergen formed a part, had been submerged ; 
and. one of the conclusions he draws from these authorities is 
that the present islands of the Arctic Ocean, such as the two 
mentioned above, fre simply mountain-tops still remaining above 
the surface of the sea which hascome in and covered up the 
primeval continent to which they belonged. That an extensive 
circum-polar continent existed in Miocene times seems to have been 
conceded by all Seologists, and though we cannot predicate its 
existence in its entirety during the Pleistocene period, vet 
there are good reasonsto hold that a different configuration of land 
and water prevailed about the North Pole during the Inter. 
Glacial period, and that, as Observed by Prof, Geikie, the Paleo. 
lithic man, aloug with other Quatemary animals, freely ranged 
over the whole of tle Arctic regions in. those times, Even now 
there is a considerable tract of land to the north of the Arctic 
circle, in the old world, especially in Siberia, and there js evyi- 
dence to show that it once enjoyed a mild and temperate 
Climate. Thedepth of the Arctic Ocean to the north of Siberia 
is, At present, less than a hundred fathoms, and if great geogra 
Phical changes took place jn the Pleistocene period, it is not 
unlikely that this tract of land, which is now submerged, may 
have been once above the level of the sea. In other words, 
there are sufficient indications of the existence of a continent 
round about the North Pole before the last Glacial period, 

As regards climate, we havo seen that during the  Inter- 
Glacial period there were cool summers. and warm Winters 
even within the Aretic circle, Sir Robert Ball gives us a 
geod idea of the genial character of this climate by reducing 
to figures the distribution of heatanits over summers and 
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winters, A longer summer; with 229 heat-units spread over it, 
and a shorter winter of 136 heat-mits, would naturally produce a 
climate, which, according-to Hershel, would be ‘an approach to 
perpetual spring.’ If the Palaolithic man, therefore, lived in these 
regions during the Inter-Glacial period, he must have found it 

very pleasant, in spite of the fact that the sun went below his 
horizon for a number of days in a year according to the latitude 
of the place, The present inclement climate of the Arctic regions 
dates from the Post-Glacial period, and we must leave it out of 
consideration in dealing with earlier ages. 

But supposing that an Arctic continent, with an equable and 
pleasant climate, existed during the Inter-Glacial period, and that 
the Paleolithic man ranged freely over it, it does not follow that 
the ancestors of the Aryan race lived in the Arctic regions during 
those days, though it may rerider such a hypothesis highly pro- 
bable, For that purpose, we must either wait until the existence 
of the Aryan race, within the Arctic regions in Inter-glacial times, 
is proved by new archxological discoveries; orfailing them, try 
tO examine the ancient traditions and beliefs of the race, incor- 
porated in such admittedly oldest Aryan books, as the Vedas and 
the Avesta, and see if they justify us in predicating the inter- 
glacial existence of the Aryan people, It js admitted that many 
of the present explanations of these traditions and legends are 
iincatisfactory, and as our knowledgeof the ancient man is increa- 
sed, or becomes more definite, by mew discoveries in archrology, 
vooloey or anthropology, these explanations will have to he 
revised from time to time, and any defects in them, due to 
our imperfect nnderstanding of the sentiments, the habjts and 
even the surroundings of the ancient man, corrected, That 
tuman races have preserved their ancient traditions is un- 
doubted, though some or many of them may have become 
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distorted in course of time: and it is for us to see if they do or do 


not accord with what we know of the ancient man from latest 


Scientific researches, In the case of the Vedic traditior 3, myths 
and beliefs, we have the further advantage that they were collect. 
éd thousands of years ago, and handed down unchanged from that 
remote time. It is, therefore, not unlikely that we may find traces 
of the primeval Polar home in these oldest books, if the Aryan man 
did live within the Arctic circle in car y limes, especially as a por. 
tion of the Rig-Vedia js still admittedly unintelligible on any of the 
existing methods of interpretation, although the words and expres. 
sions are plain and simple in many places, Dr, Warren has quoted 
some Vedic traditions, along with those of other nations, in suppart 
of his theory that the Arctic regions were the birthplace of the 
human race, But the attempt, so far a: the Vedic texts are 
concemed, is desultory, as it was hound to be, inasmuch as: these 
Vedic legends and texts have, a3 yet, never been examined by any 
Vedic scholar from the new standpoint furnished by the latest 
Scientific researches, and as Dr. Warten had to depend entirely 
On the existing translations, It is proposed, therefore, to examine 
the Vedas from this new point of view: but before doing soit is 
necessary tO ascertain such peculiar characteristics, or what in 
ogic are called diferentin, of the Polar or the Arctic regions, 1s 

are not found elsewhere on the surface of the globe, so that if we 
meet with them in the Vedic traditions, the Polar origin of the 
latter would be indubitably established, We have seen that the 
inclemency of climate, which now characterises the Polar regions, 
Was not a feature of the Polar climate in early times; and we must, 
therefore, tum to astro omy to find out the characterjsric< requir. 

It has been a fashion to Speak of the Polar regions" as 
characterised by light and darkness of 6 months each, for it 
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is well-enown that’ the sun shines at the North Pole continuously 
for 6 months, and then sinks down below the horizon, producing 
i night of 6 months’ duration, But a closer examination of the 
subject will show that the statement is only roughly true, and 
requires to be modified in several particulars before it can be 
accepted as scientifically accurate. In the first place we must 
distinguish between the Pole and the Polar regions. The Pole is 
merely a point, and all the inhabitants of the original ancient 
home, if there was one near the North Pole, could not have lived 
precisely at this single point. The Polar or the Arctic regions, 
on the other hand, mean the tracts of Innd included between the 
North Pole and the Arctic circle. But the duration of day and 
night, as well us the seasons, at different places within the Arctic 
regions cannot be, and are not, the same as at the point ealled the 
North Pole. The characteristics of the cireum-polar region may 
indeed be derived from the strictly Polar characteristies; bat still 
they are so unlike each other that it is absolutely necessary to bear 
this distinction in mind in collecting evidence of a circum-polar 
Aryan home in ancient times. Men living round about the Pole, 
or, more accurately speaking, in regions between the North Pole 
and the Arctic circle, when these regions were habitable, were 
sire to know of a day and night of 6 months, but living a little 
southward from the Pole, their own calendar must have been 
different from the strictly Polar calendar; and it is, therefore, 
necessary to examine the Polar and the circum-polar charac- 
teristics separately, in order that the distinction may be clearly 
a nde c nO 

’ "The terrestrial Poles are the termini of the axis of the 
earth, and we have seen that there Is no evidence to show 
thar this axis ever changed ite position, relatively to the 
earth, even in the earliest geological eras The terrestrial 
poles and the circum-polar regions were, therefore, the same 
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in early ages as they are at present, though the past and present 
climatic conditions of these places may be totally different, But 
the axis of the earth has a small motion round the pole of the 
ecliptic, giving rise to what is known as the precession of the 
Squinoxes, and causing a change only in the celestial, and pot in 
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POSSESS Certain astronomical characteristics which are peculiar te 
them, and if a reference to these can be discovered in the Vedas, 
it follows, in the light of modern researches, that the ancestors 
of the Vedic Rishis must have become acquainted with these 
characteristics, when they lived in those regions, which wae 
possible only in the inter-lacial times, We shall, therefore, now 
. amine these characteristics, dividing them in the two-fold way 
stated above, ~ a 


[fan observer is stationed at the North Pole, the first thing 
ihat will strike him is the motion of the celestial. sphere above 
his head, Living in the temperate and tropical zones, we see all 
heavenly objects rise in the east and set in the West, Some passing 
over our-head, other travelling obliquely. But to the man al the 
Pole, the heavenly domeabove will seem to revolve round him, 
from Jeft to right, somewhat like the motion of a hat or nmbrella 
turned over one's head, The stars will not rise and set, but will 
move round and round, in horizontal planes, turning like a potter's 
wheel, and starting on a second round when the first is finished, 
and so on, during the long night of six months, The sin, wher 
he is above the horizon for 6 months, would also appear to revolve 
in the same way, The centre of the celestial dome over the 
head of the observer will be the celestial North Pole, and naturally 
enough his north will be oyer-head, while the invisible regions 
below the horizon would be in the south, As regards the eastern 

ints of théeempass, the daily rotation of the 

- f lem revolyé round the observes 
aising the celestial objects in the 

east to daily revolve round and round along the horizon from 
left to right, and not tise in the east, pass overhead, and 
set qvery day in the west, as with us, in the temperate or 
the tropical zone. In fact, to an observer stationed at the 
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North Pole, the northern celestial hemisphere will alone be 
visible spinning round and round over his head, and the southern 
half, with all the stars in it, will always remain invisible, while 
the celestial equator, dividing the two, will be his celestial 
horizon, To such a man the sum going into the porthern 
hemisphere in his annual course will appear as coming up from 
the south, and he vill express the idea by saying that “ the sun 
bias risen in the south,” howsoever strange the expression may 
Seem tous. After the sum has risen in this way in the south,— 
and the eum will rise there only once a year,—he will be 
constantly visible for 6 months, during which time he will attain 
a height of about 234° above the horizon, and then begin to lower 
down until he drops into the south below the horizon, It will be 
a long and continuous sunshine of 6 months, but, as the celes- 
lial dome over the bead of the observer will complete one 
revolution in 24 hours, the sun also will make one borigontul 
circuit round the observer in every 24 hours; and to the observer 
at the North Pole the completion of one such circuit, whether 
of the sun or of the stars, will serve as a measure of ordinary 
days, or periods of 24 hours, during the long sunshineor night of 
six months. When about 180 such rounds, (the exact number will 
depend upon the difference in the durations of summer andl winter 
noticed in the Jast chapter), are completed, the sun will again 
go down below the horizon, and the stars in the northem 





ay, eclipsed them, thouysh ! they 
were over the head of the observer; but as soon as thisobstruction 
fsremoved the whole northern starry hemisphere will again appear 
to spin round the observer for the remaining period of six months, 
The horizontal motion of the celestial hemisphere, only one lous 
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continous moming and evening in the year, and one day and 
one night of six months each, are thus the chief special features 
of the calendar at the North Pole. 

We have stated that to an observer at the North Pole, 
there will be anightof6 months, and one is likely to. infer” 
therefrom that there will be total darkness at the Pole for one 
half the portion of the year. Indeed one is likely to contem- 
plate with horror, the perils and difficulties of a long night of six 
months, during which not only the light but the warmth of 
the sun has to be artificially supplied. As a matter of fact, 
such a supposition is found to be erroneous. First of all, there 
Will bethe electric discharges, known as Aurora Borealis, filling 
the polar night with their charming glories, and relieving its 
darkness to a great extent. Then we have the moon, which, 
in her monthly revolution, will be above the polar horizon 
for 4 continuous fortnight, displaying her changing phases, 
without intermission, to the polar observer. But the chief 
cause, Which alleviates the darkness of the polur night, is 
the twilight before the rising and after the setting of the 
sun, With os in the» tropical or the temperates zone, this 
twilight, whether of moming or evening, lasts only for an hour 
or two; but atthe Pole this state of things is completely 
altered, and the twilight of the annual moming and evening is 
eich visible for several days. The exact duration of this moming 
or evening twilight is, however, still a matter of uncertainty. 
Some authorities fix the period at y5 days, while others make 
it Inst for full two months, In the tropical zone, we see the 
first beams of the dawn, when the sun is about 16° below the 
horizon, But it js said that in higher latitudes the light of the 
am is discemible when he is from 18° to 20° below the horizon, 
Probably this latter limit may prove to be the correct one for 
the North Pole, and in that case the dawn there will last 
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continuously for two months, Captain Pim, quoted by Dr, 
Warren, thus describes the Polar year :— 

“On the 16th of March the sun rises, preceded by a long 
dawn of forty-seven days, namely, from the 29th January, when 
the first glimmer of light appears. On the 25th of September 
the sun sets, and after a twilight of forty-eight days, namely, on 
the 13th November, darkness reigns supreme, 50 faran the am 
is concerned, for seventy-six days followed by one jong period 
‘of light, the sun remaining above the horizon one hundred and 
ninety-four days, ‘The year, therefore, js thus divided at the Pole;— 
194 days sun; 76 darkness; 47 days dawn; 48 twilight,™ 

But other authorities assign a longer duration to the moming 
and evening twilight; and reduce the period of total darkness 
from 76 tofo days,or only to two months, Which of these 
calculations is correct can be settled only by actual observation 
at the North Pole. . It has been ascertained that this duration 
depends upon the powers of refraction and reflection of the 
atmosphere,and these are found to vary according to the tem- 
perature and other circumstances of the place. The Polar 
climate is at present extremely cold ; but in the Inter-glacial 
epoch it was different, and this, by itself, would alter the dura. 
tion of the Polar dawn in interglacial times. But whatever the 
calse may be, so much is beyond doubt that at the Pole the 
twilight of the yearly moming and evening lingers on for 
several days. For even taking the lowest limit of 16°, the sun, 
in his course through the ecliptic, would take more than a 
month to reach the horizon from this point; and during 
all this time a perpetual twilight will prevail at the Pole, Long 
dawn and long evening twilight are, therefore, the principal 
factors in shortening the darkness of the Polar night and if we 
* Seo Paradies Found, 10+ Ed,, p,-64, 











deduct these days from the duration of the night, the period of 
darkness is reduced from six to two, or af the most, to two-and- 
halfmonths, [t is, therefore, erroneous to suppose that the half 
yearly Polar night is such a continuous period of darkness ay 
will make the Polar regions uncomfortable. On the contrary, 
it will be the peculiar privilege of the Polar man to witness the 
splendid spectacle of a long continuous dawn with its charming 
lights, revolving, like the stars at the place, every day in hori- 
zontal planes, round and round him, 2s leng as the dawn may 
last, 


The dawn in the the tropical or the temperate zone is but 
brief and evanescent, and it recurs after every 24 hours. But 
stil it has formed the subject of poetical descriptions in different 
countries. If 20, how much more the spectacle of a splendid 
long dawn, after a darkness of two months, would delight the 
heart of a Polar observer, and how he will yearn for the firse 
Sppearance of the light on the horizon, can be better imagined 
than described. I quote the following description of this long 
Polar dawn from Dr. Warren's Paradive Poun?, and invite 
Special attention to it, inasmuch as it forms one of the princi. 
pal characteristics of the North Pole. Premising that the splen- 
dours of the Polar dawn are indescribable, Dr, Warren pro- 
cecds ;— 


" First of all appears low in the horizon of the nightsky « 
scarcely visible flush of light. At first it only makes a few 
stars’ light seem a trifle fainter, but after a little it if seen te 
be increasing, and to be moving laterally along the yet’ dark hari. 
#on. Twenty-four hours later it has made acomplete circuit 
around the observer, and is causing a larger number of stars to 
pale’ ‘Soon the widening light glows with the lustre of “Orient 
pearl,’ Onward it moves in its stately rounds, until the pearly 
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whiteness bums into ruddy rose-light, fringed with purple and gold. 
Day. after day, as we measure days, this splendid panorama circles 
on, and, according as atmospheric conditions and clouds present 
more or less favourable conditions of refiection, kindles and fades, 
kindles and fades,—fades only to kindle next time yet more 
brightly as the still hidden sun comes nearer and nearer his 
point of emergence, At length, when for two long months such 
Prophetic displays have been filling the whole heavens with 
these increscent and revolving splendours, the sun begins to 
emerge from his long retirement, and to display himself once 
more to human vision. After one or two circuits, during which 
his dazzling upper limb grows to a -fullorbed disk, he clears all 
hilltops of the distant horizon, and for six full months circles 
around und around the world's great axis in full view, suffering no 
night to fall upon his favoured homeland at the Pole. Even when 
at last he sinks again from view he covers his retreat with a 
repetition of the deepening and fading splendours which filled his 
long dawning, as if in these pulses of more and more distant 
light he were signalling bick to the forsaken world the promises 
and prophecies of an early return.’ | 

A phenomenon like this cannot fail to be permanenily im- 
pressed on the memory of « Polar observer, and it will be found 
later on that the oldest traditions of the Aryan race have pre. 
served the recollection of a period, when its ancestors witnessed 
such wonderful phenomenon,—a long and continuous dawn of 
several days, with its lights laterally revolving on the horizon, in 

Such are the distinguishing characteristics of the North 
Pole, tliat is, the point where the axis of the earth 
terminates in the north. But as a Polar home means 
| * See Paratlise Found, 10th Ed., p. 69, 
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practically a home in the regions round about the North Pole, 
and not merely the Polar point, we must now see what modi. 
heations are necessary to be made in the above characteristics 
owing to the observer being stationed a little to the south of the 
North Pole, We have seen that at the Pole the northem 
hemisphere is seen spinning round the observer, and all the stars 
move with it in horizontal planes without rising or setting; while 
the other celestial hemisphere is always invisible. But when the 
observer is shifted downwards, his zenith will no longer corres 
pond with the Pole Star, nor ‘his horizon with the celestial 
equator, For instance let Z, in the annexed figure, be the zenith 
of the observer, and F the celestial North Pole. W hen the ob. 
server was stationed at the terrestrial North Pole, his zenith 
coincided with FP, and his horizon with the celestia] equator, 
with the result that all the stars in the dome OPQ revolved 
round him in horizontal planes. But when the zenith is shifted 
to Z, this state of things 
is al once altered, as the 
heavens will revolve, as be. 
fore, round the line POP", 
and not round the zenith. 
line 202", When the ob. 
server was stationed at the 
North Pole these two lines 
coincided, and hence the 
circles of revolution des. 
the celestial Pole were 
also described round the 
zenithine. But when the zenith Z is different from P.as in 
the figure, the celestial horizon of the observer will be We, 
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and the stars will now appear to move in circles inclined to 
his horizon, as shown in the figure by the buck lines 4.4’, 8H" 
and CC’, Some of the stars, viz,, those that arc situated in the 
part of the celestial dome represented by A /’B, will be visible 
throughout the night, as their circles of revolution will be above 
the horizon AC’, But all the stars, whose Polar distavce 
is greater than PA or PA", will, in their daily revolution, be partly 
above and partly below the horizon, For instance, the stars at 
Cand DP will describe circles, some portions of which will be 
below the horizon //'7/, In other words, the appearance of the 
visible celestial hemisphere to a person, whose zenith is at 
2, Will be different from the appearance presented by the 
heavens (oan observer at the North Pole The stars will not 
now revolve in horizontal planes, but obliquely. “A great number 
of them would be circumpolar and visible during the. whole 
night, but the remaining will tise and set as with us. in the 
tropics, moving in oblique circles. When Z is very near ?, only 
a few stars will rise and set in this way, and the difference will 
not bea marked one ; but as Z is removed further south, the 
change will become more and more apparent. 


Similar modifications will be introduced in the duration of 
day and night, when the observer's position is shifted to the 
south of the terrestrial North Pole. This will be clear by a 
reference to the figure on the next page, Let P be the celestint 
North Vole, and @’Q the celestial equator, Then since the 
sun moves in the ecliptic 2’S, which js inclined at an angle 
of about 234°. (23° 28’ ) to the equator, the circles 7 and gt 
will correspond with the terrestrial circles of latitude, called the 
Tropice, and the circle AC with the Arctic Cirole on the terres 
trial globe. Now as the sun moves in the ecliptic £’E, ‘in his 
autual course he will always be twice over-head for an observer 
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stationed ata place within the terrestrial tropical zone, once in 
his course from £' to £', and again in his return, from £' to £7, 
The sun will also appear for some time to the north of the ob. 
perver's zenith, and for the rest of the year to the south. But 
as the altitude of the sin above the equator is never greater 
than 234° or FQ, an observer whose zenith lies to the north of 
the circle ”F, will always see the sun to the south of his 
#enith, and the zenith distance of the sun will be freater and 
greater as the observer advances towards the North Pole: But 
still the sun will be above the horizon every day, for some hours 
at least, lO an observer whose zenith lies between 78 and AC, 
To take a concrete in- 
Stance, let the observer 
be so stationed that his 
zenith will be at C, that is, 
on the extreme northern 
latitude of the temperate 
zone, Then his celestial 
horizon will extend go? on 
each side, and will be re 
presented by 7"C7, and 
the sim moving along the 
ecliptic A’ will be above his horizon, at least for some portion 
of day, during the whole year, Butas the observer passes into 
the Frigid zone, the stm during his annital course will be alte 
gether below the horizon for some days, and the maximum 
limit is reached nat the North Pole, where the sun is below the 
horizon for six months, We may, therefore, state that the dura. 
tion of the night, which is six months at the Pole is gradhrally di. 





tminished as we come down from the Pole, until, in the temperate 


zone, the sun is above the horizon, at least, for some time out 
of twenty-four hours every day, In the foregoing figure le Z 
Fepreent the zenith of an observer within the Arctic regions, 
then A 7 will represent his horizon, and the sun in his anntimal 
course will, for some time, be altogether below this horizon, 
For instance, suppose the sum to be at 1, Then his dinrnal 
Circle of rotation will be represented by nJ/, the whole of which 
is-below the horizon AH of the Observer whose zenith is Z, 
Therefore, the sun, during his annual course along the ecliptic 
from 4” to m, and back from m to-é", will be invisible to an 
Observer whose zenith is Z, Cg responding to this total disap. 
Pearance of the sun for sme time, the luminary will be perpe. 
tually above the horizon for the same period during his northern 
course. For instance, let the sun be at d, then his diurnal. circle 
rotation, d 27’, will be entirely above the horizon Al' Ht, aml so 
it will continue to be for-all the time that the sin moves from 
d to#, and hack again from EF tod, in his annual Course. 
During this time the sun will neither rise nor set, but will move, 
like the circumpolar stars in oblique circles, round and round 
the observer like a wheel. For all positions between we and if, 
and the corresponding portion of the ecliptic on the other side, 
the sun, in his diurnal course of twenty-four hours, would be 
‘partially above and. partially below the horizon, producing ordi. 
nary days and nights, as with as, the day being longer than 
the night when the sun js in the horthem, and the night longer 
than the day when the emis in the southern hemisphere. 
Instead of a single day 4 single night of six months, the 
year, tOa person living in the Arctic regions, but not exactly 
at the North Pole, will, therefore, be divided into three parts, 
one of which will be a long night, one a long day; ond 
one made up of a succession of days and nights a single day 
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and night of which will together never exceed twenty-four hours, 
The long night will always be shorter than six months and longer 
than 24 hours, and the same will be the case with the long day, 
The long night and the long day will mark the two opposite 
extremities of the year, the middle of the Jong day occurring 
when the sun is at the summer solstice, and the middle of the 
long night when he is at the winter solstice, ‘This triple division 
of the year is very important for our purpose, and I shall, there- 
fore, illustrate it by a concrete example. Suppose, for instance, 
that the observer is so far below the North Pole that instead of a 
night of six months, he has a night of 2 months, or, in other words, 
the sun goes below his horizon only for two months. As the 
winter solstice will fall in the middle of this long continuous 
night,We may say that the night will extend a month before 
anda month after December 21, when the san is at the winter 
solstice. Corresponding to this long night, there will be a 
continvous day of two months, a month before and a month 
after June 21, when the sun is at the simmer solstice, If thiese 
four months are deducted from the year, there will remain 
eight months, and during all these months there will be days and 
nights, as in the temperate zone, a nycthemeron, or a day and 
a fight together, never exceeding, as with us, the ordinary 
period of twenty-four hours, This alternation of ordinary days 
‘and nights will commence after the close of the long night in - 
Jamary, and in the beginning, the night will be longer than 
the day; but as the =m passes from the southern into the 
northern hemisphere, the day will enin over the night, and 
eventually, after four months, terminate into a contiruons day 
for two months, At the close of this long day in July, the 
‘altemation of ordinary days and nights will again commence, 
the day in the beginning -being longer than the night, but 
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& nycthemeron never exceeding, as in the previous case, a period 
of twenty-four hours, As the sun passes from the northem into 
the southern hemisphere. the night will berin to fain over the 
lay, Until, after four months of such Succession of ordinary days 
and nights, it terminates into the cont; night of two month: 
mentioned above, The same description applies, muutayis Rtitandia, 
Where the long night may last for 3+4 OT 5 months, until we 
reach the Polar edndition of » day and a night of six monihe 
each, when the intermediate succession of ordinary days and 
nichis will vanish, " 

We have seen that a long dawn oftwo months ja « yecial 
and important characteristic of the North Pole, As we 
descend southward, thie splendour and the duration of the 
dawn will be witnessed on 9 less and [ees magnificient 
ccale, But the dawn, OCCUrTing at the end of the long night 
of two, three or more months, will still be tntisuilly bone, 





Conbhinira 





* Cf Bhaskaricharyn's Siddhinta Shiromani, Gotidhyayn, Chapter 
Vil, verses 6-7, which aro ag follows:— . 

eftarmtreanive: geen: wary amMewwt fara: y 

Surfer wifes @ araq\ aati daaite ae 

STEWS STMT Het after | gam ae} eed aad i 

“Thera ip a peculiarity ac the place, where the latitude ie erang. 
er than 66° NM. Whenever the northern declination of the aun Pxcna by 
the complement of the lntitade, there wil) be Perpetmal day, for suv, 
tim na that excess continues Similarly, when the nouthorn (un. 
clination exceeds), there will be perpetaal night. On Mer, therstoro, 
there ie equa) hal--yearly perpetnal thay and night.” Thus if the ja 
titode of a place lie 70°” it» complomont will he 90—T 020°: and in 
the sun's height above the celrstial equator — ¢hyvt is, hie tholination) 
is newer greater than 23° 28". thors wil) be a contingos dy ot hws 
Place, 20 long ay the dnclination is greater than 20° and Laas than 
25° 28", and there will be a similar conbinnogs night wlhiot the sun. is in 
the southern hemisphere Pay) De Chailla mentions tha. at Nowdk yn or 
North Cape (N. lnt..71° §' 50), the northernnnst place on the conti. 
nent of Earope, the Lone Hight commences on 18th November, and ond 
a 24¢h January, lasting, in all, for 67 days of twenty-four hours ayy, 
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often Of several days’ duration. As stated above, at first only 
a pale flush of light will appear, and it will continue visible on 
the horizon, revolving round and round, if the observer is 
sufficiently near the Pole, for some days, when at last the orb of 
the'sun will emerge, and start the alternation of day and. night 
described above, to be eventually terminated into a Jong day, 
The splendours of the Aurora Borealis would also be less marked 
and conspiendus in the southern latitudes thanat the North Pole. 


Mut if the characteristics of the Arctic regions are different 
from those of the North Pole, they are no less different from. the 
features of the year with which we are familiar in the temperate 
or the tropical zone. With us the sun is above the liorizon, at 
least for some time every day, during all the twelve months of 
the year ; but to persons within the Arctic circle: he is below 
the horizon, and, therefore, continuously invisible for a number 
of days. If this period of continuous night be excluded from our 
reckoning, we might say that within the Arctic regions the 
year, or the period marked by sunshine, only lasts from six to 
eleven months, Again the dawn in the temperate and the 
tropical zone is necessarily short-lived, for a day and a night 
| together do not exceed twenty-four hours, and the dawn which 
eoines between them can last only for afew hours: but the 
annual dawn at the Pole, and the dawn at the end of the long 
night in the Arctic regions will each be a dawn of several days" 
duration, As for the seasons, we have our winters and summers : 
bat the winter in the Arctic regions will be marked by 
the Jong continuous night, while the summer will make the 
night longer than the day, but within the limit of twenty. 
four hours, until the day is developed into a long, conti- 
nous sunshine of several days) The climate of the Polar 
regions isnow extremely cold and severe, but, as previously 
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Stated, different climatic conditions prevailed in early times, 
and We cannot, therefore, include climate amongst the points 

It will be seen from the foregoing discussion that we have 
two distinct sets of characteristics, or differenti; one for an 
observer stationed exactiy at the terrestrial North Pole, and the 
other for an observer located in the Circum-Polar regions, or 
tracts of land between the North Pole and the Arctic circle, 
For brevity's sake, we shall designate these two sets of cigfermitia 
as Polar and Circum-Polar, and sum them up as follows:— 

1. The Polar Characteristics, 

(t) The sun rises in the south. 

(2) The stars do not rise and set ; but revolve, of spin round 
and round, im Aorizontal planes, completing one round in 24 hours. 
The northem-celestial hemisphere is alone overshead and visible 
during the whole year; and the southem or the lower celestial 
world is always invisible. 

(3) The year consists only of one Tong day and one long 
might of iz months each. 

(4) There is only one morning and one eveniny, or the sun 
rises and sets only once year, But the tewlight, whether of | 
the moming or of the evening, fasts eontimumiasy for about fwe 
montha, or 6o periods of 24 hours each. The ruddy light of the 
mom, or the evening twilight, js not again confined to a particular 
part of the horizon (eastern or western) as with us; but mores, 
like the stars at the place, round and round along the hwrizen, 
like a potter's wheel, completing one round in every 24 hours, 
These rounds of the moming light continue to take place, unti) 
the orb of the sun comes above the horizon: and then the sin 
follows the same course for six months, that is, moves, without 
setting, round and round the observer, completing one round every 
24 hours, 
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: Hl.” The Circum:Polar Characteristics, 

(t) The sun will always be fo the south of the zenith of the 
observer; but as this happens even in the case of an observer 
stationed in the temperate zone, it cannot be regarded asa 
special characteristic. 

(2) A large number of stars are cirewm-polar, that is, they are 
above the horizon during the entire of their revolution and 
hence always-visible. The remaining stars rise and set, as in 
the tempenite zone, but revolve in more oblique circles, 

(3) The gear is made up of three parte:—{i) one long 
tantinuows might, occurring at the time of the winter solstice, and 
lasting fora. period, greater than 24 hours and less than six months, 
according to the latitude of the place ; (ii) one long contimuona day 
to match, occurring at the time of the summer solstice ; and (iil) 
8 fucreesion of ordinary days and mights during the rest sich ine lint 
i nycthemeron, or a day anda night together, never exceedi 
period of 24 hours. The day, after the long continuous night, ¥ 
at first shorter than the night, but it foes on increasing until ide. 

velopes into the long continuous day. At the end of the long day, 





_ the night is, at first, shorter than the day, but, in its turn, jt bezing 


to gain over the day, until the commencement of the long 
continnous night, with which the year ends 

(4) The dawn, at the close of the long continuous night, lasts 
for several days, but its duration and magnificence is Proportional. 
ly less than at the North Pole, according to the latitude of the 
place. For places, within a few degrees of the North Pole, the 
phenomenon of revolving morning light will still be observable 
daring the greater part of the duration of the dawn. The other 


dawns; wis., those between ordinary days and nights will, like the 
==. gat echnae iain only last for a few hours, The 


sun, When he is above the horizon during the continuous day, 
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Will be seen revolving, without Setting, round the observer, as 
at the Pole, but in oblique and nos horizontal. circles, and during 
the long night he will be entirely below the horizon; while during 
the rest of the year he will rise and set, remaifiing above the 
horizon fora part of 24 hours. varying according to the position 
Of the sun in the ecliptic, 


Here we have two distinet sets. of differenti, or special 
characteristics, of the Polar and Cireurm:Polar regions,—charac. 
teristics which are not found anywhere ¢lse on the surface of the 
Hobe, Again asthe Poles of the earth are the same fo-day as they 





COnVehience, three may he divided into 


cis * passages which directly 
Hlescribe or refer to the long night, or the long dawn; and: the 
tteoned consisting of myths and legends which corroborate arid 
indirectly SUpport the first. The evidences iq the firey peirt 
being direct, jg, “of sourse, more convincing: and Wwe shall, 
therefore, -begin with it in the next chapter, reserving the con. 


SI ration of +the Vedic myths and levends to the latter rurt of 





LAPTER IV. 
THE NIGHT OF THE GODs. 
Vedic sactihces, regulated by the imi-soiar calendar—A year of 
Six Seasona din twelve months, with on intercalary month in 
the Taittiriva Samhiti—The same i the Rig-Veda—fresent 
results.of the Vedic mythalogy—All presuppose a home in ‘the 
tempermte or the tropical zone—But forther research till 
necessary—The speciil character of the Rig-Veda explained— 
Polar tests found in the Rig-Veda—Indra supporting the 
heavens with a pole, and moving therm like a wheel—A day and 
+ hight of six months, inthe form of the half-yearly day and 
tight of the Gods—Found in the Sirya Sidhinta and older 
astronomical Sambhitas—Bhaskariicharya’s error explained-Gods’ 
day and night mentioned by Manu and referred to by Viska— 
The description of Mer or the North Pole in the Mahabhiirata 
—In the Taittiriya Aranyaka—The passage in thé Taittiriya 
Brahmaga about the year-long day of the Gods—Improbability 
of explaining it except us founded on the observation of mature 
—Parallel passage in the Vendidad—Its Polar character clearly 
established by the context—The Yara of Yima in the Airyana 
Vaejo—The =m rising and setting there only once a year—The 
Devayana and the Pitriyana in the Hig-V eda—Probably repre. 
sent the oldest division of the year, like the day and the: night 
of the Gods—The path of Mazda in the Parsi scriptures—Death 
during cts reganied inauspicious —Badariyana's view—— 
Probable explanation snggested—Death during winter or Pitriyina 
in. the Parsi scriptures—Proliahly imdicates a period of total 
darkness—Similar Greek traditions— Norse Twilight of the Gods 
—The idea of half yearly day and night of the Gods thus proved 
to be not only Indo-Iranian, but Indo-Germanic—A sure indica: 
tion of an original Polar home, 
Ar the threshold of the Vedic literature, we meet 
with an claborutely organised sacrificial system so well 
regulated by the funi-solar calendar ae to show that the 
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Vedic bards had, by that time, attained considerable proficiency 
in practical astronomy, There were daily, fortnightly, monthly, 
(juarterly, half-ycarly and yearly sacrifices, which, as I have 
elsewhere shown, also served as chronometers in those days, “ 
The Taittiriya Samhita and the Brihmanas distinctly mention a 
lunar month of thirty days and a year of twelve such months, to 
which an intercalary month was now and then added, to make 
the lanar and the solar year correspond with cach other. The 
ecliptic, or the belt of the zodiac, was divided into 2 or 23 
divisions, called the Nakshatras, which were used af milestones 
to mark the annual passace of the sun, or the monthly revolution 
Of the moon round the earth, The wo solstitial and the two 
equinoetial points, as well as the passage Of the sun into the 
northem and the southern hemisphere, were clearly dist inguished, 
and the year was divided into six Seasons, the festivals in each 
month or the year being accurately fixed and ascertained. The 
stirs rising and setting with the sun were also systematically 
observed and the eastern and Westem points of the Com pas 
determined as accurately as the astronomical observations of the 
day could permit, In ny Orion or the Antiquity of the Vedas, 1 
have shown how the chanves in the Position of tie equinoxes 
were also marked in these days, and how they enable us tp 
classify the periods of Vedic antiquity. According to this 
classification the Taittiriya Samhita come under the Krjipiky pe 
riod (2500 B, C,), and some may, therefore, think that the detuils 
of the Vedic calendar given above are peculiar only to the later 
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with twelve intercalary days inserted at the cnd of each year, 
was familinr to the poets of the Rig-Veda and is often mentioned 
in the hymns." The northern and the southem passave of the 
sun from equinox to equinox, the Devayiina and the Pitrivdna, 
together with the yearly setiras, have also been referred to in 
several places, cledrly showing that the Rig-Vedic calendar 
differed, if at all, very little from the one in use ‘at the time of 
the weiitiya Sambhith or the Brahmanas, <A calendar of twelve 
months and six seasons is peculiar only to the temperate or the 
| tropical zone, anid if we were to judge only from the facts stated 
above, it follows that the people who used such a calendar, must 

ve lived in places where the sun was above the horizon during 
ill the days of the year, The science of Vedic mythology, so far 
as it ts developed at present, also supports the same view, Vritra 
is said to be a demon of drought or darkness, and several 
myths are explained on the theory that they representa 
daily struggle between the powers of light and the powers of dark. 
ness, or of eventual triumph of summer over winter, or of day over 
night, or of Indra over watertight clouds. Mr. Nirlyana Aiyanghr 
of Bangalore has attempted to explain some of these myths on 
the astral theory, showing that the myth point out to the 
position of the vernal equinox in Orion, in the oldest period of 
Vedic civilisation. But all these theories or methods of 
interpretation a##ume that the Vedic people have always been 
the inhabitants of the temperate or the tropical zone, and al) 
these myths and traditions were formed or developed in such a 
home. 


——E——— 

* Soe Big. 1, 95, 8, —¥q avat seme xeqer ava: | 3a1 @ au. 
Brey | Also Aig. TV, 33, Tare petterer fret wre: erie: 
‘See Orton, page 167 fo In Rig. 1, 164, 11, 360 days aod 360 
nights of she year are exprely mentioned, 
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Such are the results of the latest researches in Vedic philology, 
mythology or calendar, regarding the ancient home of thie Vodice 
feople, and the Otigin and the antiquity of their mytholoey, But 
‘7 a man whois working in the same field, the question whether 
We lave reached the utmost limit Of our reseirchies naturally oe. 
curs. It is a mistake to sippose that all the traditions and myths, 
and even the deities, mentioned in the Rig-Veda were the ereation 
of one period, To adopt a geological phrase, the Rig-Veda, or we 
might even say the whole Vedic literature, is not arranged into dif. 
ferent strata according to their chronological Order, so that wecan 
69 on-from one stratum to another and examine each separately: 
The Rig-Veda is x book in which old things of different periods 
fe so mixed up that we have to work long and Patiently before 
we are able to separate and classify its. contents in chronological 
omer. I have stated before how owing toour imperfect knowledye 
difficult, or even impossible in some cases, But, as observed by 
Prof. Max Muller, it is the duty of each generation of Vedic 
Scholars to reduce as much as possible the unintéellizible 
portion of the Wig-Veda, so that with the advance of scientific 
knowledge each succeeding generation may, in this matter, 
naturally be in a better position thin ite predecessors, The 
Vedic Calendar, so far as Wwe know, of the Vedic iny thology 
imay not have, as yet, disclosed any indication of an Arctic 
home, but undemeath the materials that have boos examined, 






lead to important “onclusions, The mention 
calendar in tho Riy-Veda Ought not, fore, to Yotain 
ftom further , % Our’ investigation by .cxamining: the 
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texts and legends which have not yet been satisfactorily explained, 
and ascertaining how far such texts and legends indicate 
the existence of «a Polar or Circum-Polar home in early times. 
The distinguishing characteristics of these regions have been 
already discussed and stated in the previous chapter, and all 
that we have now to do is toapply these tests, and decide if 
they are satistied or fulfilled by the texts and fegends under con- 
sideration, 

The spinning round of the heavenly dome over the head {s 
one of the special characteristics of the North Pole, and the 
phenomenon js so peculiar that one may expect to find traces 
of it in the early traditions of a people, if they, or their ances- 
tors ever lived near the North Pole, Applying this test to the 
Vedic literature, we do find passages which compare the motion 
of the heavens to that of a Wheel, and state that the celestial 
vault is supported as ifon an axis, Thus in Rig. X, $9, 4, Indra 
is said “ to separately uphold by his power heaven and earth 
as the twowheels ofa chariot are held by the axle." Prof. 
Ludwig thinks that this refers to the-axis of the earth, and the 
explanation is very probable, The same idea occurs in other 
places, and sometimes the sky is described as being supported 
even without a pole, testifying thereby to the great power or 
might of Indra (II, 15,2; IV, 536, 3+ In X, 89, 2) Indra is 
identified with Sirya and he is described as “ turing the witlest 
expanse like the wheels of a charjot,"{ The word for ‘ expanse ' 
is vardiiei, which Sayaha understands to mean ‘lights,’ or 
“stars” But whichever meaning we adopt, it is clear that 
the verse in question refers to the revolution of the sky, 

* Rig X, 89, 4, —8T watere afew anttftficarets qfindtaa uf | 

t Rig. 11, 16, 2a enremrr ; V, 56, 3,—¢ ga ayer. 
hed rare sal att cnet qaS ath fre: reat water | 

t Rig. X, 60.2.9 qth: wis atheist aqengety we | 
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and compares it to the motion of a chariot wheel, Now the 
heavens in the temperate and the tropical regions may be des 
cribed as moving like a wheel from east to west and then back 
again to the cast, though the latter half of this circuit is not 
visille ‘to the observer. But we cannot certainly speak of the 
tropical sky as being supported on a pole, for the simple reason 
that the North Pole, which must be the point of support. in 


‘sich a case, will not be sufficiently near the zenith in the tropi- 


cal or the temperate zone, If we, therefore, combine the two 
statements, thit the heavens are supported as on a pole, and 
that they move like a wheel, we may safely infer that the 
motion referred to is sach a motion of the celestial hemisphere 
as can be witnessed only by an observer at the North Pole, In 
the Rig-Veda I, 24, To, the constellation of Urea Major (Rike hah) 
is described as being placed ' high ° (ueMiih), and, as this can 
refer only to the altitude of the constellation, it follows that 
‘ must then have been over the head of the observer, which 
possible only in the Circum-Polar regions. Unfortunately 
there are few other passages in the Rig-Veda which describe 
the motion of the celestial hemisphere or of the sturs therein, 
and we must, therefore take up another characteristic of the 





‘Polar regions, namely, ‘a day anda night of six montha each,’ 


and see ifthe Vedic literatire contains any references to this 
singular feature of the Polar regidns, 


The idea: that the day and the niet of the Gos 
ate eich of 8ix months’ duration ts cheesey 








* Rig. 1, £4, 10,—srett wHe Uftars seat ae aa sree: \ 
Te may Aloo bt reinarked, jj this counrction, thar the Paage sprake 
of the appearance (not rising) of the Bevon Pears at tel eebet, otal their 
disnpprarane (not-netting) during the ‘lay showing that the coustella. 
thm wae ciream-polar at the place of the obgarynr, 
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the Indian literature, that we examine it here at some length, 
and, for that parpose, commence with the Post-Vedic litera. 
tire and trace it back to the most ancient books, It is found 
not only in the Puriinas, but also in astronomical works, and as 
the latter state it jn a more definite form we shall begin with 
the later Siddhantas, Mount Mern is the terrestrial North Pole 
fo our astronomers, and the Sirya-Siddhanta, XII, 67, says:— 
“At Meru Gods behold the sin after but a single risiny during 
the half of his revoltition beginning with Aries.” Now sccord- 
ing to Purigas Meru js the home or seat of all the Gods, and 
the statement about their half-year-long night and day is thus 
easily and naturally explained ; and all astronomers and divines 
have accepted the accuracy of the explanation; The day of 
the Gods corresponds with the passage of the sin from the 
vernal to the autumnal equinox, when the sun is visible at the 
North Pole,or the Meru; and the night with the southern 
passage of sim, from the qiihicomed back to the vernal equinox, 
But Bhiskarichirya, not properly understanding the passage 
Which states that the “ Uttarlyana isa day of Gods,” has raised 
the question how Uttarayaha, which in his day meant the 
passige ofthe sun from the winter to the summer solstice, 
could be the day of the Gods stationed at the North Pole ; for 
an observer at the Pole can only see the sun in his passage from 
the vernal to the autimnal equinox, But, as shown by me 
tleewhere, Bhiskarichiiryn as here fallen into an error 
hy attribiiting to the word Uterdgwpa, a sense which it 
did not bearin old times, or at least in the passages 
embodying. this tradition. The old meaning of Urardyana, 
literally, the northem passure of the sun, was the period 
of time eared by the sim to travel from the vernal to 








2 ore Orion, ie 70, 
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the autumnal equinox, or the portion of the ecliptic in the 
northern hemisphere ; and if we understand the word-in thit 
Sense, the statement that the Uttarayana is a day of the Devas is 
at once plain and intelligible, Bhaskarachirya’s reference toolder 
astronomical Sambiths clearly shows that the tradition was 
handed down from. the oldest times. It is suggested that jn 
these passages Gods may mean the apotheosized ancestors of 
the human race, ButI donot think that we need any sach 
explanation, If the ancestors of the human race ever lived at 
the North Pole, so must have their Gods: and I shall shew ina 
subsequent chapter that the Vedic deities are, ASQ mutter of 
fact, clothed with attributes, which are distinctly Polar in 
origin. It makes, therefore, no difference for our purpose, ifa 
striking feature of the primitive home is traditionally preserved 
and remembered as a characteristic of the Gods. or of the 
apotheosized ancestors of the race. Weare concemed with the 
tradition itself, and our object is gained if its existence is clearly 
established. | 

The next authority for the statement is Mann J, 67. 
While describing the divisions of time it says, “A year 
(human) is a day anda night of the Gods; thns are the 
the southern the night." The day and the night of the 
Gods are then taken asa unit’ for measuring longer periods 
of time as the Aalpaw and so on, and Yiska's Nirukta, 
SIV, 4, probably contains the came reference, Muir, in the 
first Volume of hit Original Sanskrit Texts, gives some of these 
passages so faras they bear on the wuyr-system found in the 








Porifies, But we are not concerned with the Inter developanient 
of the ides that the day and the night of the Gods each lasted for 
* Manu, I, 67,—%& creegat wt orPrarmeqey. qa; pueeaciowen 
of: ereierenraar | 
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SIX montis What is important, from our point of view, is the 
eraistent prevalence of this tradition in the Vedic and the Post- 
Vedic literature, which cam only be explained on the hypothesis 
that onginally it must have been the result of actual observation. 
Weshall, therefore, next quote the Mahdbhirata, which gives 
such a clear description of Mount Meru, the lord of the moun- 
tains, as to leave no doubt about its being the North Polo, or 
possessing the Polar characteristics, In chapters 163 and 164 
of the Vanaparvan, Arjuna’s visit to the Mount is described in 
detail, and we are therein told, “At Meru the san and the moon 
go round from left to right (’radakghinaw) every day, and so 
do all the stars.” Later on the writer informs us—“The moun- 
tain, by its lustre, so overcomes the darkness of night, that the 
night can hardly be distinguished from the day." A few verses 
further, and we find, “The day and the night are together equal 
to a yearto the residents of the place’ These quotations 
are quite sufficient to convince any one that at the time when 
the great epic was composed Indian writers had a tolerably 
accurate knowledge of the meteorological and astronomical! 





characteristics of the North Pole, and this knowledge cannot 


lu supposed to have been acquired by mere mathematical calcul. 

ations. The reference to the lustre ofthe mountain is specially 

interesting, inasmuch as, in all probability, it is description of the 
e Th virtses (Calentta Ea.) nee as follows,— 


od ceeeedé qaidqaal ad | wefemagaes Sea: sedge 1 


wird sreqaia aateray ata: | aftwifa wera faitard efi 


Vons-paryan, Chap. 163, vv. 37, 48. 
raven aes aiteaed aetna ea sarang | 
, fereerat a wea sfeqetirarat granite 4 
eye cfetqenst on det aaret T BATTS; |) 
Tid, Chap, Lot, ve li, bids 
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splendours of the. Aurora Borealis visible at the North Pola, So 


far as the Post-Vedic literature isconcemed, we have, therefore, 
nal.only the tradition of the half-vearlong night and day of the 
Gods persistently mentioned, but the Mount Meru, or the North 
Pole, is described with such accuracy 28 to lead us to believe 
that it is an ancient tradition, whose orgin must be traced to a 
time when these phenomena were daily observed by the peaple ; 
and this is confirmed by the fact that the tradition is not confin- 
ed only to the Post-Vedic literature 


Passing on, therefore, to the Vedic literature, we find 
Mount Meru described as the.seat of seven Adityas in the Tait. 
tiriya Aranyaks I, 7,1, while the eighth Aditya, called Kashyapa, 
is said never to leave the great Meru or Mahamera., Kashyapa 
is filrther described as communicating light to the seven Adityas, 
and himself perpetially ilomining the great mouritait, It is; 
however, in the Taittiriya Brahmana, (Lf, 9, 22, 1), that we mest 
with a passage which clearly says, “That which is a-year is but a 
single day of the Gods,” The statement is so clear that there 
can be no deubt whatever about. its meaning. A year of the 
mortals is said to he but i day of the Gods ; hut, at one time, I 
pen-such a clear statement, iasmuch as it then Appeared to me 
to be but solitary in the Vedic literature, I could not then find 
anything to match it in the Sanhitis, and especially in 
the ig Veda, and I was inclined to hold that Uttarayar 
and Daksigdyana were, jnall probabili ity, described in this 
Way as ‘day’ and ‘night’ with a qualifying word to mark 
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this passage, indicates the existence of a Polar home in old days, 
and T have set forth in the sequel the evidence on which I have 
cometo the above conclusion. There are several theories on 
which the above'statement in the Taittiriya Brihmana can be 
explained. We may regard it as the outcome of pure imagina- 
tion, or of a metaphor expressing in figurative language a fact 
quite different from the one denoted by the words used, or it may 
be the result of actual observation by the writer himself or by 
persons from whom he traditionally derived his information, It 
(Tray also be considered as based on astronomical calculations 
made in later days, what was originally an astronomical inference 
being subsequently converted into. a real observed fact. The last 
of these suppositions would have appeared probable, if the tradi. 
tion lad been confined only to the Post-Vedic literature, or mere- 
ly to the astronomical works. But we cannot suppose that dur- 
ing the times of the Brahmathwe the astronomical knowledge was 
so far advanced as to make it posible to fabricate a fact by 
mathematical calculation, even supposing that the Vedic poets 
were capable of making such a fabrication, Even in the daysof 
Herodotus the statement that ‘there existed a people who slept 
for six months® was regarded ‘incredible’ (IV, 24) ;and we must, 
therefore, give wp the ides, that several ‘centuries before He. 
rodotis, a statement regarding the day or the night of the Gods 
conld have been fabricated in the way stated above. But all 
doubtson the point are set at rest by the occurrence of an almost 
identical statement in the sacred books of the Parsis, In the 
Vendidad, Fargard II, para go, (or, according to Spiegel, para 
#33), we find the sentence, Tae cha oynra meainyaents yat yare, 
meaning “They regard, 23° a day, what isa year." This is but 
& paraphrase of the statement, in the Tuaittiriya Brihmana, 
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and the context in the Parsi scriptures removes all possible 
doubts. regarding the Polar character of the statement: The 
latter part of the second Fargard, wherein this passage occtrs, 
contains a discourse between Abura Mazda and Yima.* Alwura 
Mazda warns Yima, the first king of men, of the approach of a 
dire winter, which is to destroy every living creature by covering 
the land with a thick sheet of ice, and advises ¥ima to build a 
Vara, or an enclosure, to preserve the seeds of every kind of 
animals and plants, The meeting is said to have taken place i 
the Airyana Vaejo, or the Paradise of the Eranians, The Vara, 
or the enclosure, aclvised by Ahura Mazda, is ACCOTUINGY prepar: 
ed,and Yima asked Ahora Mazda, “O Maker dicmmrnaices Secrd, 
thou Holy One! What lights are there to givelight in the Vara 
which Yima made?" Ahora Mazda answered, “There are 
uncreated lights and created lights. There the stars, the moon 
and the sum are only once (a yr) acento rise and set ane oe 
aceme only as a day.” I have taken Darmesteter’s rendering, | 
Spiegel’s is substantially the same, This passage is parcrtant 
from Various standpoints, First of all it tells us, that the Airyana 
Vacjo,or the original bome of the Iranians, was. place which 
was rendered uninhabitable by glaciation ; and secondly that in 
this original home the sun rose and set only once im the year, and 
that the year was ike a dey to the inhabitants of the place, The 
bearing of the passage in regard to glaciation will be discussed 
later on, For the present, it is enough to point out how completely 
it corroborates and ellucidates the statement in the Taittirtya 
Brahmana stated and discussed! above. The yearly rising and set- 
ting of the sun is possible only at the North Pole, and the mention 
of this characteristic leaves noroom for doubting that-the Vara 
* Bee Sactod Books of the Eat Series, Yul. TV, a 15-3). 
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and the Airyana Vaejo were both Jocated in the Arctic of 
Circum-Folar regions, and that the passage in the Taittiriya 
Brihmana also refers to the Polar year. The fact that the 
statement is fou both in the Iranian and the Indian literature 
further negatives the probability of its being a fabrication from 
mathematical calculation. Nor can we suppose that both the 
branches of the Aryan race became acquainted with this fact 
simply by an effort of unassisted imagination, or that it was a 
mere metaphor. The only remaining alternative is to hold, as 
Sir Charles Lycll* has remarked, that the tradition was “founded 
on the ebservation of Nacure.” 


it is true, that the statement, or anything similar to it, is 
not found in the Big-Veda; bat. it will beshewn later on that 
there are many other passages in the Big-Veda which yo to 
corroborate. this statement ina remarkable way by referring to 
other Polar characteristics. I may, however, mention here the 
fact that the oldest Vedic year appears to have been divided 
only into two portions, the Devayina and the Pitriyina, which 
originally corresponded with the Uttar4yana and the Dakshina- 





occurs several times in the fig-Veda Sambiti, and denotes ‘the 
path of the Gods, Thus in the ig-Veda, 1,72, 7, Agni is sad to 
be cognizant of the Deeaydna road, and in Big, 1, 183, 6, aud 154, 6, 
the poet says, “We have, O Ashvins | reached the end of dark 
was; now come to us by the Deeayina rou," + In VII, 76, 2, 
weagain read, “The Decaydna path bas become visible to me... 





© © Sas Elewencs of Geology, Lith Bad, Vol -E, p.-&. 
Rig. L 18s, 6, after Srerereten af at eater sfirara 
wifi 1 oe avd sfafageatt: WW Big. VIL, 76, 3,—3 8 dar tee 


The banner. of the Dawn has appeared in the east." Passages like 
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these clearly indicate that the road of the Devayina commenced 
at the rise of the Dawn, or after the end of darkness ; and that it 
was the toad by which Agni, Ashvins Ushas, Siirya and other 
matutinal deities travelled during their heavenly course, The path 
of the Pityis, or the Pitriyana, is; on the other hand, described 
in X,-18, 1, as the “ reverse of Devayiina, or the path of Death," 
In the Rig-Veda, X, 88, 16, the poet says that he has “heard” only 
of “two roads. one of the Devas and the other of the Pitris,”” If 
the Devayamna, therefore, commenced with the Dawn, we must 
Suppose that the Pitriydina commenced with the advent of dart. 
ness. Sdyaa is, therefore, correct in interpreting V, 77 205 
stating that “the evening is not for the Gods (devaydh), Now 
ifthe Devayiina and the Pitriyana were only synonymous with 
ordinary day and night, there was obviously no Propriety in 
stating that these were the only two paths or roads known to 
the ancient Rishis, and they could not have been described as 

onsisting of three seasons each, beginning with the Spring; 
(Shat, Bra, TE, 1) 3, 1-3).* It seems, therefore, very probabil 
that the Devayina and the Pitriyina originally represented a 
two-fold division of the year, one of continuous ight and the 
other of continuous darkness as at tho North Pole; and that 
though it was-not suited to the later home of the Vedic people it 
was retained, because it was an established and recognised fact 
in the language, like the seven suns: or the seven horse: of a 
single sun. The evidence in “pport of this view will be stated in 
Subsequent chapters, It is sufficient to observein this place, that if 
we interpret the twofold division of the Devayaina and the Pitri. 
yana in this way, it fully corroborates the statement jn the 
Taittiriya Brahmana that.a year vas but a day of the Gods. We 
Ay also note, in this connbction. that the expression, path 
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of the Gods! oceurs even in the Parsi seripteres. Thus in the 
— Farvardin. Yasht, paras 56, 37, the Fravashis, which correspond 
with the Pitris in the Vedic literature, are said to have shown 
to the sum and the moon “the path. made by Mazda, the way 
made by the Gods,"-along which the Fravashis themselves are 
described us growing, The aim and the moon are, again, said 
to have “stood for along time +in the same place, without 
moving forwards through the oppression of the Dauevas (Vedic 
deures, or the demons of darkmess)," before the Fravashijs 
showed ‘the path of Mazda, to these two duminaries" This 
shows that ‘the path of Mazda’ commence, like the Devayina 
road, when the sin was set free from the clutches of the demons 
of darkness, In other words, it represented the period: of the 
year when the sun was above the horizon at the place where 
the ancestors of the Indo-Iranian lived in ancient days. We 
have see that the Devayina, or the path of the Gods, is the 
way along which Sirya, Agni.and other matutinal deities -are 
said to travel in the Rig- Veda ; and the Parsi scriptures supple- 
ment this information by telling us that the sun stood still before 
the Fravashis showed to him ‘the path of Mazda’, evidently 
ineaning that the Devaydina, or ‘the path of Mazda’, was tho 
portion of the year when the sun was above the horizon after 
being conlined for some time by the powers of darkness: 

But the correspondence between the Indian and the 
Parsi scriptures does not stop bere. There is a strong pre. 
jedice, connected with the Pitriyana, found in the Jater 
Indian literature, and even this has its parallel inthe Parsi 
Scriptures. The Hindus consider it inauspicious for a man 
to die during the Pityiyana, and the great Mahibhirata 
wartigr, Bhighma, is said ro. have waited on his death-bed 
until the sun passed through the winter solstice; as the 

* See Sacred Bucks of the East Series, Vol, XXIII, pp. 193-104, 
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Dakshipiyana, which is synonymous with the Pitriyana, was 
then understox] fo mean the time required by the =m to travel 
from the summer to the winter solstice," A number of passages 
scattered over the whole Upanighad literature support the same 
view, by describing the course of the soul of a man accorling as 
he dies during the Devaydna or the Pitriyina, and exhibiting a 
marked preference for the fate of the soul of a man dying 
during the path of the Gods, or the Devaytina, All these 
passages will be found collected in Shankarichirya’s Bhighya on 
Brahma-Sitras, IV, 2, 18-21, wherein Baidardyana,+ anxious to 
reconcile all these passages with the practical difficulty sure to 
be experienced if death during the night of the Gods were held 
to be absolutely unmeritorious from a religious point of view, haz 
recorded his opinion that we must i interpret these texts as 
predicating an uncomfortable future life far every man dying 
during the Dakshiplyana or the night of the Gods, As an-alter- 
native Badarhyana, therefore, adds that passages may be 
tuken to refer to the Yogins who desire to attain to « particular 
kind of heaven after death. Whatever we may think of this 
view, We can,in this attempt of Badardyana, clearly see u 
distinct consciousness of the existence of a tradition, which, if it 
didnot put in absolute banon death during the night of the 
Gods, did at any rate, clearly disapprove of such occur: 
rences from a religious point of view, If the Pitriyana ori- 
ginally represented, as stated above, a period of continuous 
darkness the tradition can be easily and rationally explain- 
td; for as the Pitriyana then meant an ininterrupted night, 
the funeral ceremonies of any one dying during the period 
_ © For the text and disegaaion thereon, nee Orloa, yu.39. | 
+ The Sitras ore,— geqaerdt 1 acy fafer aft Se, adee 
mraceifacarene hs 9) 341 seereashy gfe) eo) atRren a a 
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were deferred till the break of the dawn. at the end of the 
Pitriyina, or the commencement of the Devayana, Even now 
death during night is considered inauspicious, and the funeral 
generally takes place after daybreak. 

The Parsi scriptures are still more explicit. In the Vendi- 
dai, Fargards V, 10, and VITI, 4, question is raised how the 
worshipper of Mazda should act, when a death takes place in a 
house when the summer has passed and the winter has come; 
and Ahura Mazda answers, “ In such cases a Xofa (ditch) should 
be made in every house and there the lifeless body should be 
allowed to lie for two nights, or for three nights, or for a month 
long, until the birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the floods 
to flow, and the wind to dry up the water from off the earth," 
Considering the fact, that the dead body of a worshipper of 
Murda is required to be expose to the sun before it is consigned 
to birds, the only reason for keeping the dead body in the house 
for one month seems to be that it wasa month of darkness. The 
description of birds beginning to fly, and the floods to fiow, éc., 
reminds one of the description of the dawn in the Rig-Veda, and 
it is quite probable that the expressions here denote the same 
plicnomenon as in the Rig-Veda, In fact they indicate a winter 
of total darkness during which the corpse is directed to be kept 
in the house, to be exposed to the sun on the first breaking of 
the dawn after the long night.* It will, however, be more 
convenient to discuss these passages, after examining the whoie. 
of the Vedic evidence in favour of the Arctic home. | have 
referred to them here to show the complete correspondence 
between the Hindu and the Parsi scriptures regarding the. day 
and the night of the Gods, and their unmistakable Polar charac- 
teristics indicating the existence ofan early home within the 
Aretié circle. 


* See infra Chapter IX. 
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The same traditions ate also Found in the literature of many 
Other branches of the Aryan mie, besides the Hindus and’ the 
Parsis, For instance, Dr. Warren quotes | Greek traditions 
Similar to those we have discueseil Above. Regarding the ptimi- 
tive revolution of the sky, Anaximenes, we are told, likened the 


motions of the heaven in early days to “the rotating ofa man's 


hat on his head''* Another Greek writer is quoted to show 
that “at first the Polustar always appeared in the zenith.” Tt 
is nlso stated, on the authority: of Anton: Krichenhauer. that in 
the Hliad and Odyssey tio kinds of days are continually referred 
to, one Of a year’s duration, especially when describing the life 
and exploits of the Gods, and the other of twenty-four hours, 
The night of the Gods has its parallel also in the Norse my 
thology, which mentions “the Twilight of the Gods,” denoting 
by that phrase the time When the reign‘of Odin and the /Esir, 
or Gods, would come fo an end, net forever, but to be again 
revived ; for weare told fhat ‘from the dend sun Springs a 
daughter more jeautifal than her sire, and mankind startsafresh 
from the Life-raiser and his bride Life"+ If these traditions 
anil statements are cofrect, they show that the ide of half- 
yearly night and day of the Gods js not only Indo-Iranian, but 
Indo-Germanic, and that jt must, therefore, have Originated in 
the original home of the Ay yans. Comparative mythology, il 
will be shown ina subsequent chapter, fully ‘upports the view 
of an Original Arctic home of the Aryan taces, and there is no. 
thing surprising if the traditions about day anda night of six 
months are found not only in theVedic and the Iranian, but also 
in the Greek and the Norse literature, [t seems (0 have been an 


* Soe Farwlicn Found, 10u Ed, pp. 199 and ha. 

t Soe-Coxa Mythology uf the Aryan Nations, jf. 41, Guotine 
Brown's “Holigion an Mythology of the Arya @f the Novel uf 
Europe, Arts. 15-17, 











idea traditionally inherited by all the branches of the Argan 
race, and, as it is distinctly Polar in character, it is alone 
enough to establish the existence of an Arctic home, But 
fortunately for ns our edifice need not be erected on this 
solitary pillar, as there js ample evidence in the Vedic liter. 
ature which supports the Arctic theory by satisfying almost 
all the Polar and Circum-Polar tests laid down in the last 
chapter. The long revolving dawn is another peculiar 
characteristic of the North Pole, and we shall see in the next 
chapter that the Rig-Vedic account of the dawn is intelligible 
nly if we take it as referring to the Polar dawn, 











CHAPTER VY. 
THE VEDIC DAWHS, 


Dawn-hymns the most beautiful in the Rig-Veda—The Deity 
fully described, unobscured by personification—First hinte about 
the long duration of dawn—Recitation of a thousand verses, 
or even the whole Rig-Veda, while the dawn Jasts—Three or 
five-fold division of the dawn—Both imply a long dawn—The 

Sime inferred from the two words (thas and Fyushi—Three 
Rig-Vedic passages about long dawns, hitherto misunderstood, 
discussed—Long interval of several days between the first 
appearance of light and sunrise—Expressly mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda, VII, 76, 3—Sayana’s explanation artificial and 
unsatisfactory—Existence of many dawns. before sunrise— 
Reason why dawn is addressed in the plural in the Rig-Veda 
—The plural address not honorific—Nor denotes dawns of 
consecutive days—Proves a team of continuous dawns—The 
last view confirmed by the Taittiriya Samhita, IV.3, — 
Dawns as 30 sisters—Direct authority from the Taittriya Brih- 
mana for holding that they werecontinuous or unseparated|— 
S4yana's explanation of 30 dawns examineéd—Thirty dawns 
described os thirty steps of a sinple dawn—Rotatory motion 
of the dawn, likea wheel, directly mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
—Their reaching the same appointed place day by day—aAll 
indicate a team of thirty closely-gathered duwns—Results 
summel up—Establish the Polar character of the Vedic 
dawns—Possible variation in the duration of the Vedic dawn 
—The legend of Indra shattering the Dawn's car explained — 
Direct passages showing that the dawns so described were the 
events of a former age—The Vedic Dawns Polar in character. 

The Rig-Veda, we have seen, does not contain distinct 
references to a day and a night of six months’ duration, 
though thedeficiency ismore than made up by paral 
passages from the Iranian scriptures, Bot in the case of 
the dawn, the long continuous dawn with its revolving 
spiendours, which is the special characteristic of the North 
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Pole, there is fortunately no such difficulty, Ushas, or the God- 


dess of Dawn, isan important and favourite Vedic deity, and is 
celebrated in about twenty hymns of the Rig-Veda, and mention- 
ed morethan three hundred times, sometimes in the singular 
and sometimes in the plural. These hymns, according to Muir, 
are amongst the most beautiful —if not the most. beautiful,—in 
the entire collection; and the deity, to which they are addressed, 
is considered by Macdonell to be the most graceful creation of 
Vedic poetry, there being no more charming figure in thedescrip- 
tive religious lyrics of any other literature*, In chort, Ushas, or 
the Goddess of Dawn, is described in the Big-Veda hymns with 
more than usual fulness, and what is still more important 
for our purpose is that the physical character of the deity Is not, 


‘in the least, obscured by the description or the personification in 


the hymns, Here, therefore, we have a fine opportunity of prov- 
ing the validity of our theory, by showing, if possible, that the 
oldest description of the dawn is really Polar in character. A 


priori it does not look probable that the Vedic poets could have 


gone into such raptures over the short-lived dawn of the tropical 
or the temperate zone, or that so much anxiety about the 
coming dawn should have been evinced, simply because the 
Vedic bards had no electric light or candles to use during the 
short night of less than 24 hours, But the dawn-hymns have not, 
as yet, been examined from thiestand-point, Itseemsto have 
been tacitly assumed by all interpretersof the Vedas, Eastern and 
Wester, that the Ushas of the Rig-Veda can be no other than 
the dawn with which we are familiar in the tropical or the tem. 
perate zone. That Yaska and Sayana thought so isnatural enongh, 
but even the Western scholars have taken the same view, probably 

* Seo Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol, V. p. 181; and Mie. 
donall's Vedic Mythology, p. 46. 
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under the influence of the theory that the plateau of Central 
Asia was the original home of the Aryan race, Therefore several 
expressions in the dawn-hymns, which would have otherwise 
sugeested the inquiry regarding the physical or the astronomical 
character of the Vedic dawn, have been either ignored, or some- 
how explained away, by echolars, who could certainly have 
thrown more light on the subject, had they not been under the 
influence of the assumption mentioned above, It is with passayes 
like these that we are here chiefly concerned, and we shall pree 
sently see that if these are interpreted in a natural way, they 
fully establish the Polar nature of the Vedic dawn. 

The first hint, regarding the long duration of the Vedic 
dawn, isobtained from the Aitareya Brihmana, IV, 7, Before 
commencing the Wariimayana sacrifice, there is a long recita- 
tion of not less than a thousand verses, to be recited by the Hotri 
priest. This dsAvinashasira, as it is called, is addressed to Agni, 
Ushas and Ashvins, which deities rule at the end of the night 
and the commencement of the day, It isthe longest recitation 
to be recited by the Hotri, and the time for reciting it is after 
midnight, when “the darkness of the night is about to be re- 
lieved by the light of the dawn, “( Nir. XO, 1: Ashy. Shr. Sitra, 
VI, 5,8 ).* The same period of time is referred to also in the 
Rig-Veda, VII, 67, 2 and 3. The shazira is so long, that the Hotri, 
who has to recite it, is directed to refresh himself by drinking 
beforehand melted butter after sacrificing thrice a little of it, (Ait. 
Br, IV, 7; Ashv. Shr. Satra, VI, 5,3), “ He ought to eat ghee," 
observes the Aitareya Brihmana, “ before he commences repestt= 

Just as in this world a cart or a curriage 
Feed ( with oil ),+ thus his repeating proceeds wel Aber 
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‘Smeared with ghee (by eatingit)." It is evident that if such a 
recitation has to be finished before the rising of the sun, cither 
the Hotri must commence his task soon after midnight when it 
is dark, or the duration of the dawn must then have been 
Suffictently long to enable the priest to finish the recitation in 
time, after commencing to recite it on the first appearance of 
light on the horizon as directed. The first supposition is out of 
the question, as-it is expresely laid down that the shastra is not to 
be recited until the darkness of the night is relieved by light. 
so between the first appearance of light and the rise of the sun, 
there must have been, in those days, time enough to recite the 
long laudatory song of not Iessthan a thousand verses, Nay, in 
the Taittiriya Samhita ( 0, 1, 10, 3) we ‘are told that sometimes 
the recitation of the shastra, though commenced at the proper” 
time, ended long before sunrise, and in that case, the Samhita 
requires thata certain animal sacrifice should be performed. 
Ashvaliyana directs that in such a case the recitation should 
be continued lip to sunrise by reciting other hymns (Ashy, S. S. 
VI, 5, 8); while Apastamba, (5S. S. XIV, 1 and 2), after mention- 
ing the sacrifice referred to in the Taittiriya Sambhita, adds that 
all the ten Mandalas of the Big-Veda may be recited, if neces. 
SAry, in sucha case.* It is evident from this that the actual 
rising of the sun above the horizon was a phenomenon often de. 
layed beyond expectation, in those days; and in several places 
in the Taittirtya Samhita, (1, 1, 2, 4 )t we are told that — 














* The Sitras reforro] to are aa. follows: -—Ashy, 8.8. VI, 6, 6, 
TANS aT Te THIET ATS IAM AG: TAA Aponte 
XIV} & 2—apearfird nema at aifirtafs dh xzeqme- 
Wa iid i @at wie Tarai a 1 = |) The first of theese tao 
Siitras in the repréduction of T, 8 IT, 1, 10, 3. 


+ T.8. 11, 1,9, 4—weratfqedt 4 oniter aed Sar. ora fia fez 
Hxeq 1 Ct ako 'T. 8. Tr, 1,4, 1- 
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the Devas had to perform a prdyasehilta because the sun did not 
shine as expected. 

Another indication of the long duration of the dawn Is 
furnished by the Taittiriya Samhita, VI, 2,20." Seven oblations 
are here mentioned, one to Ushas, one to FyueAti, one to Udeshyat, 
one to Udyat, one to Uditd, one to Swearga and one to Loka. 
Five of these are evidently intended for the dawn in its five 
forms. The Tatittirlya Brihmana (III, 8, 16, 4) explains the 
first two, riz, to Vehas and VFyuehti, as referring to. dawn and 
sunrise, or rather to night and day, for according to the Brihmana, 
“Usher is night, and FyweAti is day."+ But even though we may 
accept this.as correct, and take Uehas and Vyushti to be the 
representatives of night and day, becanse the former sipnalises the 
end of the night and the latter the beginning of the day, still we 
have to account for three oblations, riz,, one to the dawn about to 
rise (Udeahyat), one to the rising dawn (Udyat), and ove to the 
dlawn that has risen (itd), the first two of which are, according 
to the Taittiriya Brahman, to be offered before the rising of the 
sun. Now the dawn in the tropical zone is so short that the 
three-fold distinction between the dawn that is about to rise, the 
dawn that is rising, and one that has risen or that is full-blown. 
(ei—wehti), isa distinction without a difference. We must, there- 
fore, hold that the dawn, which admitted such manifold division 
for the practical purpose of sacrifice, was a long dawn, 


* TS. VI, 9, 20,—349e eater suet eaetzeaad <argrad 
eqretigara earer qauie eter Stary caret | 

t Taitr. 11T, 8, 16, 4, explains the above passage ag follows:— 
SUS Care FER eaeare | eifaal se: 1 rere: | enpbery care 
wet) ot materrates afeftehs | at agate at aes at arate, 
Serie | sigars are quate erg Store enka iga aati | 
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The three-fold division of the dawn does not seem to be 
mnimown to the poets of the Rig-Veda. For, in VIII, 41, 3, 
Varuha’s “dear ones are said to have prospered the three dawns 
for him,’ and by the phrase tierah ddnwehierdh in I, I74, 7, 
"three dew-lighted' dawns appear to be referred to. There are other 
passages in the Rig-Vedat where the dawn is asked not to delay, 
or tarry long, lest it might be scorched like a thief by the sun 
(V, 70,9 ); and in Tl, 15, 6, the steeds of the dawn are said to 
be' slow’ (ajavasah ), showing that the people were sometimes 
tired to see the dawn lingering long on the horizon, But a still 
more remarkable statement is found in I, 113, 13, where the poet 
distinctly asserts, “the Goddess Ushas dawned continually or 
perpetually ( #hasvat ) in former days ( purd );" and the adjective 
shashvat-tama ( the most lasting ) is applied to the dawn in I, 118, 
aI. Again the very existence and use of two such words as uerhuce 
ani w-wrhfi is, by itself, a proof of the long duration of the dawn: 
for, if the dawn was brief, there was no practical necessity of 
speaking of the full-blown state ( ei+ueAti) of the dawn as has 
been done several times in the Rig-Veda, The expression, uehasah 
ei-vehfen, occurs very oftenin the Riz-Veda, and it has been 
translated by the phrase," on the flashing forth of the dawn." But 
no one seems to have raised the question why two separate 
words, one of which is derived from the other simply by prefixing 
the preposition i, should be used in this connection. Words are 
made to denote ideas, and if wxhar and vi-wéhti were not 
required to denote two distinct phenomena, noone, especially 








* Rig. VIL, 41,5 —e a: oft ceat...cea adem vag. 
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in those carly days, would have cared to use a phrase 
which, for all ordinary purposes, Was superfluously cumbrous.. 
But these facts, howsoever Suggestive, may not be regarded as. 
conclusive, and we shall, therefore, now tum to the more ex 
plicit passages in the hymns regarding the duration of the Vedic 
dawn. 

The first verse I would quote in this connection is Hig-Veda 
I, 113, 1o0-— 

Kiydti 4 yat samayd bhacati 
yd eydehur ydsh cha ndnath eywchhain | 
pradidiydnd jotham anydiher es |) 

The first quarter of the verse is rather difficult. The words 
are Aiydli d yat samayd bhavdti, and Slyana, whom Wilson follows, 
understands somaya to mean ‘near’, Prof. Max Muller translates 
famayd (Gr. Onos, Lat, Simu],) by ‘toeether’, “at once’: while 
Roth, Grassmann and Aufrecht tak famayd bhaviti as one ex- 
pression meaning ‘that which intervenes between the two.'+ This. 
has given rise to three different translations of the verse:— 

Witson, (following Siyaha):—For how long a period is it 
that the dawns have arisen? For how long a period will they 
Fise? Still desirous to bring us light, Usi:as pursues the functions 
Of those that have gone before, and, shining brightly, proceeds 
with the others (that are to follow), 

GrirrtrH, (following Max Muller):—How long a time, and. 
they shall be together,—Dawngs that have shone and Dawns to 
shine hereafter? She yearns for former Dawns with eager 
longing, and goes forth gladly shining with the others, 

" Big: 1,113, 10—feqieg gaat wala ar eqiats aa 
SES! BY Gat: Bra area qeregrar sramearfyT hy 


+t See Potershorg Lexicon, an] Grasstann’s Worterbuch, & v. 
Semayd; ond Muir's O, 5, Toxta, Vol. V., p. 189. 
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Mur, (following Aufrecht) :—How great is the interval 
that lies between the Dawns which have arisen, and those which 
are yet tO rise? Ushas yearns longingly after the former Dawns, 
and gladly goeson shining with the others (that are to come), 
But in spite of these different renderings, the mening of the 
verse, $0 far as the question before us is concerned, can be easily 
gathered. There are two sets of dawns, one of those that have 
past, and the other of those that are yet to shine, If we adopt 
Wilson's and Griffith's translations, the meaning is that these 
two classes of dawns, taken together, Occupy such a long period of 
time as to rise the question—How long they will be together? 
In other words, the two classes of dawns, taken together, were 
of such a long duration that men began to question as to when 
they would terminate, or pass away. If,on the other hand, we 
adopt Aufrecht’s translation, a long period appears to have interve- 
ned between the past and the coming dawns; or, in other 
words, there was a long break or hiatus in the regular sequence 
of these dawns, In the first case, the description is only possible 
if we suppose that the duration of the dawns was very long, 
much longer than what we see in the temperate or the tropical 
zone; while in the second, a long interval between the past and 
the present dawns must be taken to refer toa long pause, or night, 
Occurring immediately before the second set of dawns com- 
mencel their new course —a phenomenon whichis possible 
Onlyin the Arctic regions, Thus whichever interpretation 
we adopt—a long dawn, or along night between the two sets of 
dawns—the description is intelligible, only if we take it to 
refer to the Polar conditions previously mentioned, The 
Vedic passages, discussed hereafter, seem, however, to support 
Siyana’s or Max Muller's view, A number of dawns is spoken 
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of, some past and some yet to come ;and the two eroups are 
Said to occupy a very long interval. That seems to be the real- 
meaning of the verse. But without laying much stress on any 
particular meaning for the present, it is enough for our purpose 
to show that, even adopting Aufrecht’s rendering, we cannot 
escape from the necessity of making the description refer to the 
Polar conditions, The verse in question is the tenth in the 
‘hymn, and it may be noticed that in the 13th verse of the sume 
hymn we are told that “in former days, perpetually (#hasheat) 
did the Goddess Ushas shine, “ clearly indicating that the Dawn, 
in early days, lasted for a long time, 

The following verse is, however, stil] more explicit, and 
decisive on the point. The seventh Mandala of the Rig-Veda 
contains a number of dawn-lymns. In one of these (VII, 76), the 
poet, after stating in the first two verses that the Dawns have 
raised their banner on the horizon with their ustal splendour, 
expressly tells us, (verse 4), that a period of #everay taye elapsed 
between the first appearance of the dawn on the horizon and the 
actual rising of the sun that followed it, As the verse’ is very 
important for our parpose, I give below the Pata text with an 
interlineal word for worl translation:— 

Fini it ahsivs bah dima risers 
Those verily days many were 


vi priighinam ward itel ear yeaa] 
which aforetime on the uprising of the sun 
Yatah peri Jire.ira (-char anti 
from which after towards a lover, like moving on 


Dawn! wast ¢een not again forsaking (woman), like 
I have followed s4yana in splitting jura-ira of 
Sambild text into jare+iva, and not idrah+ica as Shikala 


" Rig: VIL, 76, 5,—a0dtgen ft agerared ar ardtagizar q- 
Gee | aa Git Se eae eat a amaeite er 
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has done in the Pada text ; for jire+ira makes the simile more 
appropriate than if we were to compare ushas with jdrah, Liter- 
ally rendered the verse, therefore, means, “Verily, many were 
those aye, which were aforetime at the uprising of the sun, 
and about which,O Dawn! thou wast seen moving on, as 
towards a lover, and not like one (woman) who forsakes."" J 
takepart with yatah, meaning that the dawn goes after the 
days. Yoatah peri, thus construed, means ‘after which,’ or 
‘about which.’ Slyana takes pari with dadyikehe, and Griffith 
renders yatah by ‘since.’ But these constructions do not materi- 
ally alter the meaning of the second half of the verse, though 
taking pari with yatah enables.us to take the second line as an 
adjectival clause, rendering the meaning more plain. In IV, 
52, 1, the Dawn is said to shine after her sister (#vasuh pari), 
and pars, with an ablative, does not mecessarily denote ‘from’ 
in €very case, but is used in various senses, as,-for-instance, in 
Ill, 5,10, where the phrase Hhpigubhyah pari occurs, and is 
rendered by Grassmann as equivalent to ‘for the sakeof Bhri- 
gus, while Sdyana’ paraphrases pari by porifah ‘round about." 
In the verse under consideration we can, therefore, take pare 
with yatah, and understand the expression as meaning ‘after, 
about or around which (days).' It must also be borne in mind 
that there must be an expression to correspond with jdre in the 
simile, aod this we get only if we construe yatah pars in the 
Way proposed above. If we now analyse the verse it will be 
found to be made up of three clauses, ont principal and two 
adjectival. The principal statement asserts that those days 
were miny, The demonstrative ‘those’ ("dna) is then fol. 
lowed by two relative clauses, yd prdcAinam &Ke., and yatah 
peri&c. The first of these ‘states that the days referred to 
in theprincipal clause were those that ‘preceded the rising 
of the sun.’ But if the cays preceded the rising of the Sun, 
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one might think that they were pervaded with darkness: The 
poet, therefore, further adds, in the second relative clause, 
that though these days were anterior to the rising of the sun, 
yet they were such that ‘the Dawn was seen to move after or 
about them as after a Jover,and not like a Woman who for- 
fakes.’ In short, the verse states in unmistakable terms (1) 
that many days (bahuldni akdni) passed between the appearance 
of the first morning beams and Sunrise, and (2) that these days 
were faithfully attended by the Dawn, meaning that the whole 
period was one of continuous Dawn Which never vanished 
during the time. The words-as they stand convey no other 
méaning but this, and we have now to see how far it is intelli- 
gible to us. 

To the commentators the verse is a perfect puzzle. Thus 
Sayaha does not understand how the word ‘days’ (ahdat) can 
be applied to a period of time anterior to eunrise; for, says he, 
“The word day (ahah) is used only to denote such a period 
of time as is invested with the light of the Dawn.’** Then, 
Again, he js obviously at aloss to understand how a number of 
days can be said to have elapsed between the first beams of 
the dawn and sunrise. These were serious difficulties for 
Sd4yana, and the only way to get Over them was to force an 
Unnatural sense upon the words, and make them field some 
intelligible meaning. This was no difficult task for Sayana. 
The word ehdni, which means ‘days,’ was the only stumbling 
block in his way, and instead of faking it in the sense in which 
itis ordinarily used, without exception, everywhere in the 
Rig-Vela, he went back to its root-meaning, and interpreted it 
a8 equivalent to ‘light’ or ‘Splendour.’ dhan is derived from 
the rcet aA {or philologically doh), ‘to bum,’ or ‘shine,' 
and dhand meaning ‘dawn’ js derived from the same root. 


* Sarees PISSNE Teg agTT 
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Etymolozically aidat may, therefore, mean spleadours ; bat the 
question is whether it is so used anywhere, and why we should 
here give up the ordinary meaning of the word, Sayana's answer 
is given above. It is because the word ‘day’ (ahan) can, according 
to him, be applied only to a period after sunrise and before sun- 
set. ut this reasoning is not sound, because in the Rig-Veda 
VI, 9, 1, ahah is applied to the dark as well as to the bright pe- 
riod of time, for the verse says, “there isadark day (ahah) and 
® bright day (ahah). This shows that the Vedic poets were in the 
habit of using the word ahah (day) todenote a period of time devoid 
of the light of the sun.* Sdyana knew this, and in his cOmmentary 
on I, 185, 4, he expressly says that the word adeh may include 
night, His real difficulty, was different, riz, the impossibility. of 
supposing that a period of several days could have elapsed between 
the first appearance of light and sunrise, and this difficulty seems to 
have been experienced even by Western scholars, Thus Prof. 
Ludwig materially adopts Siyana's view and interprets the verse 
to mean that the splendours of the dawn were numerous, and that 
they appear either before smmrise, or, if prdchinam be differently 
interpreted ‘in the east’ at the rising of the sun, Roth and Grass. 
mann seem to interpret prichinam in the same way. Griffith 
translates akdnmi by ‘momings' and prdchinam by‘aforetime.’ His 
rendering of the verse runs thns:—“Great is, in truth, the number 
of the mornings, which were aforetime at the sun's uprising; since 
thon, O Dawn, hast been beheld repairing as to thy love, as 
one no more to leave him.” But Griffith does not explain 


“ Rigs V1.9, lage genagetd = f ata amet aarti: 
Also cf. T. S11, 3, 4, 1,—oagr set eg qarfy: | Similarly in ‘T. S.. 


VI, 3,9, 1, the phrase TAETEaTA ( 1, 3,9, 1) is thos explained: — 
aagieqiiqfa feerqerghratsania | 
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‘what he understands by the expression, “a number of mornings 
which were aforetime at the sun's uprising: '* 

The case is, therefore, reduced to this, The word ahan, 
of which ahdwi (days) is a plural form, can be ordinarily interpre. 
ted to mean (rt) a period of time between sunrise and sunset; (2)-a 
nycthemeron, as when we speak of 360 days of the year; or (3) a 
measure of time to mark a period of 24 hours, respective of 
the fact whether the sin is above or below the horizon, as when 
We speak of the: long Arctic night of 30 days. Are we then to 
abandon all these meanings, and tnderstand ahdat to mean ‘splen- 
dours* in the verse under consideration? The only difficulty is to 
account for the interval af many days between the appearance 
ofthe banner of the Dawn on the horizon and the emergence of 
the sun's orb over it; and this difficulty vanishes if the description 
be taken to refer to the dawnin the Polar or Circum-Polar 
regions, That is the real key to the meaning of this and similar 
“Other passages, which will be noted hereafter; and in its absence 
& number of artificial devices have been made use of tomake these 
passages Somehow intelligible tous. But now nothing of the kind 
ignecesary, Az regards the word ‘days’ it has bean observed 
that we often speak ‘a night of several days,’ or ‘q night of several 
months ' when describing the Polar Phenomena, In expressions like 
these the word ‘day’ or ‘month' simply denotes a measure of time 


“equivalent to, ‘twenty-four hours," or ‘thirty days, and there is 


nothing wnnsual in the exclamation of the Rig-Vedic_ poet that 
“many were the days between the first beams of the dawn and 
actual sunrise,” We have also seen that, at the Pole. itis quite 
possible to mark the Periods of twenty-four hours by the rotations 
of the celestial Sphere or the citcum-polar Stars, and these 
«ould be or rather must have been termed ‘days' by the 
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inhabitants of the place, In the first chapter of the Old Testa- 
ment we were told that God created the heaven and the earth 

and also. light “on the first day;" while the sun was created 
on the fourth “to divide the day from the night and to rule the 
day." Here the word ‘day’ is ised to denote a period of time 

even before the =m was created; and a jortiori, there can be no 
impropriety inusing it to denote a period of time before sun- 
rise, We need not, therefore, affect a hypercritical spirit in exa- 
mining the Vedic expression in question, If Sayana did it, it 
was because he did not know as much about the Polar regions. 
aswenow do. Weave no such excuse, and must, therefore, 
accept the meaning which follows from the natural construction 
and Treading of the sentence. 


It is therefore clear that the versein question (VII, 76, 3) 
expressly describes a dawn continuously lasting for many days, 
which is possible only in the Arctic regions, I have discussed the 
passage at so much length because the history of its interpreta- 
tion clearly shows how certain passages in the Big-Veda, which 
are imintellicible to us in spite of their simple diction, have been 
treated by commentators, who know not what to make of them 
if read in a natural way. But to proceed with the subject in hand, 
we haveseen that the Polar dawn could be divided into periods of 
24 hours owing to the circuits it makes round the horizon, Insuch 
a case we can very well speak of these divisions as so many day- 
long dawns of 24 hours each, and state that so many of them are 
_ past and so many are yet to come, a5 has been done in the verse 
(I, 113,10) discussed above. We may also say that so many 
day-long dawns have passed, and yet the sun has not risen, as in 
H, 28, 9, a verse-addressed to Varuna, wherein the poet asks for 
the following boon from the deity: — 
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Para find aicie adha matErildint 
mi oham rdjan anya-krifena bhojam | 
ArywAtd in nu bAdyasir achden 
dno fitdn Foruna tie ehadhi | 

Literally translated this means “Remove far the debts (sins) 
incurred by me. May I not, O King! be affected by others’ 
doings. Verily, many dawns (have) not fully (ri) flashed forth, 
0 Varina | direct that we may be alive during them."* The 
first part of this verse contains a priyer usually-addressed to 
Gods, and we have nothing to say with respect to it, so far as the 
subject in hand is concemed, The only expression necessary to 
be discussed is bhdyusih uthdsah eryuehtdh in the third quarter of 
the verse, The first two words present no difficulty, They mean 
‘many dawns,’ Now evyushta is a negative participle from eyueita, 
which again is derived from wehta with wi prefixed, I have refer- 
red to the distinction between whey and evushti suggested by the 
three-fold or the five-fold division of the dawn, Fyuts, according 
to the Taittiriya Brihmanha, means ‘day,’ or rather "the flashing 
forth of the dawn into sunrise’; and the word a+ +4 nshta, 
therefore, means “not-fully-flashed-forth into simrise,’ But 
-SAyana and others do not seem to -have kept in view-this. distinc- 
tion between the meanings of ushay and vyushts ; or if they did; 
they did not know or had not in their mind the phenomenon of 
the long continuous dawn in the Arctic regions, a dawn, that 
lasted for several day-long periods of time before the sum’s orb 
are on the horizon. The expression, bhdyarth ushdsah 
avyushtah, which literally me@ans “many dawns have not dawned, 
or fully flashed forth,” was, therefore, a riddle to these com- 
mentators Every dawn, they saw, was followed by sunrise; and 


* Rig 11, 28,9,—9t een artes aegarfa ane awereaa 
ataa | Seve! ee yasrewe wn at aitareren arg aif 4 
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they could not, therefore, understand how ‘many dawns’ could be 
described as “not-fully-flashed-forth.” An explanation was thus 
felt to be a necessity, and this was obtained by converting, in 
sense, the past passive participle avyweAfa into a future participle; 
and the expression in question wns translated as meaning, “during 
the dawns {or days) that have not yet dawned,” or, in other words, 
“in-days to come," But the interpretation is on the face-of it 
Strained and artificial, If future days were intended, the idea 
could have been more easily and briefly expressed, The poet j 
evidently speaking of things present, and, taking ci-wAfa to 
denote what it literally signifies, we can easily and naturally 
interpret the expression to mean that though many dawns, mean- 
ing many day-long portions of time during which the dawn last- 
#d, have passed, yet itisnot tyuehfa, that is the sin’s orb has 
not yet emerged from below the horizon, and that Varuaa should 
protect the worshipper under the circumstances, 





There are many other expressions in the Rig-Veda which 
further strengthen the same view. Thus corresponding to bhidy- 
«ath in the above passage, we have the adjective pdreih (many) 
used in IV,1g, Sand VI, 28,1, todencte the number of the 
dawns, evidently shewing that numerically more than one dawn 
isintended, The dawns are again not unfrequently addressed 
in the plural number in the Rig-Veda, and the fact is well-known 
toall Vedic scholars, Thos in I, 92, which isa dawn-hymn, 
the bard opens his song with the characteristically emphatic 
exclamation, ‘these (edh)are those (tydh) dawns (ushasah), which 
hare made their appearance on the horizon," and the same ex. 

pression again occurs in VII, 78,3. Yaska explains the ploral 
number uthasah by considering it to be used only honori- 
fically (Nirukta XH, 7); while Styaha interprets it as re 
ferting to the number’ of divinities that preside over the 
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mom, The Western scholars have not made any improve- 
ment on these explanations; and Prof, Max Muller is simply 
tontent with observing that the Vedic bards, when speaking of 
the dawn, did sometimes use the plural just as we would use the 
singular number | But a little reflection’ will show that neither 
of these explanations is satisfactory. Ifthe plural is honorific 
why is it changed into singular only a few lines after in the 
same hymn? Surely the poet does not mean to address the Dawn 
respectfully only at the outset, and then change his manner of 


address and assume a familiar tone. This is not, however, the 


only objection to Yaska’s explanation. Various similes are used 
by the Vedic poets to describe the appearance of the Dawns on 
the horizon, and an examination of these ssimiles will convince 
any one that-the plural number, used in reference to the Dawn, 
cannot be merely honorific. Thus in the second line of I, ga, 1, 
the Dawns are compared to a number of ‘warriors’ (dArishfiaral), 
and in the third verse of the samehymn they are likened to 
‘women (nrih) active in their occupations, They are said to 
appear on the horizon like ‘waves of waters’ (apm na urmayha) in 
VI, 64, t;0r like ‘pillars planted at a sacrifice’ (ae Meereshus 
svaravah) in TV, 51,2, Weare again told that they work like 
‘men arrayed" (risho na yedith), or advance like ‘troops of cattle” 
(gardm na awrgdh), in VII, 79, 2, and IV, 51, 8, respect 
They are described as all ‘alike’ (eaadrishih): and are mid to be 
of ‘one mind’ (¢afijdnante), or ‘acting harmoniously’ jn IV, 51, 6, 
and VII, 76,5. In thelast verse the poet again informs us that 
they “do not strive against each other’ (mithah na yatante), though 
they live jointly in the ‘same enclosure’ (samdne ure), Finally 

m X, 88, 18, the poet distinctly asks the question, “How 
many fires, how many sms and how many dawns (utAdsah) 
are there?" Ifthe Dawn were addressed in plural simply 
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out Of respect for the deity, where was the necessity of informing 
us that they do not quarrel though collected in the same place? 
The expresssions ‘waves of waters’, or ‘men arrayed’ &c., are 
again too definite to be explained away as honorific, Sdyana 
Seems to have perceived this difficulty, and has, probably for the 
same reason, proposed an explanation slightly different from that 
of Yiska But, unfortunately, Siyana's explanation does not solve 
the difficulty, as the question still remains, why the deities pre- 
siding over the dawn should be more than one in number, The 
only other explanation put forward, so far as I know, is that the 
plural number refers to the dawns. on successive days during the 
year, as we perceive them in the temperate or the tropical zone, 
On this theory there would be 360 dawns in a year, each followed 
by the rising of the sun every day. This explanation may appear 
plausible atthe first sight. But on a closer examination it will 
be fotmd that the expressions used in the hymns cannot be made 
to reconcile with this. theory, For, if 360 dawns, all sepamited 
‘by intervals of 24 hours, were intended by the plural number used 
in the Vedic verses, no poet, with any propriety, would speak of 
them as he does in I, gz, 1, by wing the double pronown efdh and 
fyah, as if he was pointing out toa physical phenomenon 
before him; nor can we understand how 360 dawns, spread 
over the whole year, can be described as advancing like ‘men 
arrayed’ for battle. It is again absurd to describe the 360 
dawns of the year as being collected in the ‘same enclosure” 
and * not striving against or quarreling with each other," We 
are thus forced to the conclusion that the Rig-Veda speaks 
ofa team or a group of dawns, unbroken or uninterrupted 
by sunlight, so that if we be “so minded, we can regard 
them as constituting a single long continuous dawn. This 
is in perfect accord with the. statement discussed above, viz., 
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that many days passed between the first appearance of light on 
the horizon and the uprising of the sun (VII, 76, 3). We cannot, 
therefore, accept the explanation of consecutive dawns, nor that of 
YAska, nor of Sayana regarding the use of the plural number in 
thiscase, The fact is that the Vedic dawn represents one long 
physical phenomenon which can be spoken of in plural by suppo- 
sing itto be split up intosmaller day-long portions It js thus 
that we find Ushes addressed sometimes in the plural, and some- 
timesin the singular number. There is no other explanation on 
which we can account for and explain the various descriptions of 
the dawn found in the different hymns, 


But to clinch the matter, the Taittiriya Samhits, IV, 3, 11, 
expressly states thatthe dawns are thirty sisters, or, in other 
words, they are thirty innumber, and that they go round and round 
in five groups, reaching the same appointed place and having the 
same banner for all, The whole of this Anurdka may be said to 
be practically a dawn-hymn of 15 verses, which are used as Man- 
tras for the laying down of certain emblematical bricks called the 
‘dawn-bricks’ on the sacrificial altar. There are sixteen such 
bricks to be placed on the altar, and the dAmuntha in question 
gives 15 Mantras, or verses, to be used on the occasion, the 6th 
being recorded elsewhere, These 15 verses, together with their 
firdhmana (T.S., V, 3, 4,7), are so important for our purpose 
that I have appended to thischapter the original passages with 
their translation, comparing the version in the Taittiriya Samhita 
with that of the Atharva-Veda, in the case of those verses which 
are found in the latter, The first verse of the section or the 
Anueodka, is used for laying down the first dawn-brick, and 
it speaks only of a single dawn first appearing on the 
horizon, In the second verse we have , however, a couple 
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of dawns mentioned as ‘dwelling in the same abode,’ A third 
dawn is spoken in the third verse, followed by the fourth and the 
fifth dawn, The five dawns are then said to have five sisters each, 
exclusive of themselves, thus raising the total numberof dawns 
to thirty, These ‘thirty sisters’ ((rimshat svasdrah) are then 
described as “going round’ (yer! yanti) in groups of six each, keep- 
ing up to the same goal (mixAdrivam), Two verses later on, the 
worshipper asks that he and his follower should be blessed with 
the same concord as is observed amongst these dawns. We are 
then told that one of these hve principal dawns is the child of 
Rita, the second upholds the greatness of Waters, the third 
movesin the region of Sirya, the fourth in that of Fire or 
4Gharma, and the fifth is miled by Savitri, evidently showing 
that the dawns are not the dawns of consecutive days, The last 
verse of the Anucdka sums up the description by stating that the 
dawn, though it shines forth in various forms, is but one in reality, 
Throughout the whole Anurdka there isno mention of the rising 
of the am or the appearance of sun-light, and the 2rdimana 
makes the point clear by stating “There was a time, when all 
this was neither day nor night, being in an undistinguishable state. 
_It was then that the Gods perceived these dawns and laid them 
down, then there was light ; therefore, it brightens to him and 
destroys his darkness for whom these (dawn-bricks) are placed." 
The object of this passage is to explain how and why the dawn- 
bricks came to be laid down with these Mantras, and it gives the 
ancient story of thirty dawns being perceived by the Gods, not 
on consecutive days, but during the period of time when it was 
a¢either night nor day. This, joined with the express statement 
at the end of the Anuedka that in reality it is but one dawn, 
is sufficient to prove that the thirty dawns mentioned in- 
the Anuvdka were continuous and not consecutive, But, if 
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‘a still more explicit authority be needed it will be found in the 
Taittirlya Brihmana, II,5,6,5. This is an old Mantra, and 
not a portion of the explanatory Ardhmana, and is, therefore, a5 
good an authority as any of the verses quoted above, It is address. 
ed to the dawns and means “These very Dawns are those that 
firet shone forth, the Goddesses make five forms ; eternal 
(shasheatih), (they) arenot separited (na avapyijyanti), nor do- 
(they) terminate (na gamanfi antam),"""* The ‘five forms’ here 
referred to correspond with the division of 30 dawns into = groups 
of 6 each, made in the Taittiriya Samhita, after the manner of 
sacrificial shai-chax, or groups of six days ; and we are expressly 
told that the dawns, which make thee 5 forms, are continuous, 
inseparated, or uninterrupted. In the Rig-Veda I, rs52, 4, the 
garment of the lover of the dawns (ii. the maidens, kaninam 
Jaram)is described as inseparable’ and ‘wide’ (en-araypigna 
rifaia), and reading this in the light of the aforesaid Mantra from 
the Taittirlya Brihmana we are led to conclude that in the 
Rig- Veda itself the dawny garment ofthe sun, or the garment, 
which the dawns, as mothers, weave for him (cf. V, 47, 6), is 
considered as ‘wide’ and ‘continuous.’ Translated into common 
language this means that the dawn described in the Rig-V eda. 
qwasa long and continuous phenomenon. In the Atharva-Veda 
(VH, 22, 2 ) the dawns are described us sachetasoh and saméehif, 
which means that they are ‘harmonious’ and ‘walk together’ and 
not separately, The first expression is found in the Rig-Veda, 
but not the second, though it could be easily inferred, from the 
fact that the dawns are there described as “collected in the same 
enclosure,” Grifith renders aamichih by ‘a closely gathered 
band’ and translates the verse thus :—“The ied one hath 
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‘tent forth the Dawns,a closely gathered band, immaculate, 
unanimous, brightly refulgent in their homes."* Here all the 
adjectives of the dawns clearly indicate a group of undivided 
dawns acting harmonionsly ;and yet, strange to say, Griffith, 
‘who translates correctly, misses the spirit altogether, We have 
thus gafficient direct authority for holding that it isa ‘team,’ or 
Griffith's words, ‘a closely gathered band’ of thirty continuous 
dawns that is described in the Vedic hymns, andnot the evane- 
scent dawn of the temperate or the tropica] zone, cither single or 
“@5§ & series of consecutive dawns. 

It is interesting to examine how Sayana explains the 
existence of as many as thirty dawns, before we proceed to 
other authorities, In his commentary on the Taittiriya Samhita 
TV, 3, 11, he tells us that the first dawn spoken of in the first 
verse in the Anuwrvita, is the dawn at the beginning of the creation, 
when every thing was undistinguishable according to the Jrdh- 
mera, The second dawn in the second verse is said to be the 
ordinary dawn that we see every day. So far it was all right ; 
but the number of dawns soon outgrew the number of the kinds 
ofdawn known to Sayana. The third, fourth and fifth verses of the 
Amvvitke describe three more dawns, and Sayana was at last 
forced to explain that though the dawn was one yet by its Yogic 
Or occult powers it assumed these various shapes! But the five 
dawns multiplied into thirty sisters in the next verse, and Siyna 
finally adopted the explanation that thirty separate dawns repre- 
sented the thirty consecutive dawns of one month, But, why 
only thirty dawns of one month out of 360 dawns of a year 
should thus be selected in these Mantras is nowhere explained, 
The explanations, besides being mutually inconsistent, 
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again conflict with the last verse in the Anueike, with the 
Bréhmana or the explanation given in the Samhits itself, and 
with the passaze from the Taittirlya Brihmana quoted above. 
But Siyana was writing under a firm belief that the Vedic 
dawn was the same ashe and other Vadic scholars like Yiska 
perceived it in the tropical zone ; and the wonder is, not that he 
has given us so many contradictory explanations, but that he 
has been able to suggest so many apparently plausible explana. 
tions as the exigencies of the different Mantras required, In the 
light of advancing knowledge about the nature of the dawn at 
the North Pole, and the existence of man On earth before the 
last Glacial epoch, we should, therefore, have no hesitation in 
accepting more intelligible anc rationalistic view of the different 
passages descriptive of the dawns in the Vedic literature, We 
are sire Siyaha himself would have welcomed a theory more 
comprehensive and reasonable than any advanced by him, if the 
sime could have been suggested to him in his own day. Jyotigh 
Or astronomy has always been considered to be the ‘eye of the 
Veda,’*-andas with the aid of the telescope this eye naw com: 
mands a wider range than previously it willbe our own fault if 
we fail to utilise the knowledge so gained to elucidate those © 
portions Of our sacred books which are still unintelligible, 

But to proceed with the subject, it may be urged that 
it is only the Taittiriya Samhita that gives us the number 
of the dawns, and that it would not be proper to mix up 
these statements with the statements contained in the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, and draw a Conclusion from both 
taken together. The Taittiriya Samhith treats of sacrificial 
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rites, and the Mantras relating to the dawn-bricks may not be 
regarded as being originally connected, The fact that only some 
of these are found in the Atharva-Veda Samhita, might lend 
some support to this view. But acritical study of the Anurdia, 
will remove all these doubts, The ‘thirty sisters’ are not mention- 
ed one by one, leaving it to the hearer, or the reader, to make 
up the total, and ascertain the final number for himself. The sixth 
verse in the Anuedka expressly mentions ‘the thirty sisters’, and 
is, by itself, sufficient to prove that in ancient days the number 
of dawns was considered to be thirty. But if an authority from 
the Big- Veda be still needed, we have it in VI, 59, 6, where 
Dawn is described as having traversed ‘thirty steps’ ((rinehat 
paddnt akramil),* This statement has, as yet, remained unex- 
plained, ‘A single dawn traversing thirty steps’ is but a para- 
phrase of the statement that ‘dawns are thirty sisters, keeping to 
the same goal in their circuits’ Another verse which has not 
yet been: satisfactorily explained is the Rig-Veda, 1,723, 8, It 
says “The dawns, alike to-day and alike to-morrow, dwell long 
in the abode of Varuna, Blameless, they forthwith go round 
(vari yanti) thirty yojanoe ; each its destined course (Aratum)." + 
The first half of the verse presents no difficulty, In the second 
we are told that the dawns go round thirty yojanas, each follow- 
ing its own ‘plan,’ which isthe meaning of 4ratw, according to 
the Pétersberg Lexicon. But the phrase ‘thirty yojanas’ has 
not been as yet satisfactorily explained. Griffith following 
M, Bergaigne widerstands it to mean thirty regions or spaces, 
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indicating the whole universe ; but there is no authority for this 
meaning, Siyaha, whom Wilson follows, gives an elaborate 
astronomical explanation, He Says that the sun's rays precede 
his rising and are visible when the sun is below the horizon by 
thirty yojanas, or, in other words, the dawn is in advance of the 
sist by that distance, When dawne are, therefore, said fo 
traverse thirty yojanas, Sayana understands by it the astrono- 
mical phenomenon of the dawn illumining a space of thirty yojanus 
in advance of the sim, and, that when. the dawn, at one 
place, is over, itis to he found in another place, occupying 
* Space of thirty yojanay in that place, The explanation 
iS very ingenious ; and Siyana also adds that the dawns are 
spoken of in the plural number in the verse under consideration, 
because the dawns at different places on the surface of the earth, 
brought on by the daily motion of the sun, are intended, But 
unfortunately the explanation cannot stand Scientific scrutiny. 
Siyana says that the sun travels 5059 Yejonae rod the Meru 
in 24 hours ; and as Meru means the earth and the circumference 
of the earth is now known to be about 24,877 miles, a yojana 
would be about 4.9, or in round number, about 5 miles. Thirty 
such yojanae will, therefore, be 150 miles; while the fret beams 
of the dawn greet us on the horizon when the sun is not less than 
16" below the horizon. Taking one degree equal to 60 miles, 
16° would mean 60 miles, a distance far in excess of the thirty 
yojenua of SAyana, Another objection to Sdyana’s explanation 
is that the Vedic bard is evidently speaking of a phenomenon pte 
Sent before him, and not mentally following the astronomical 
dawns at diffsrent places produced by the daily rotation of the 
earth on its axis, The explanation is again inapplicable to 
"thirty steps (paddni)' of the dawn expressly mentioned 
in VI, 59, 6. Therefore, the only alternative left is to take 
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the phrases ‘thirty yojenas,' ‘thirty sisters, and ‘thirty steps’ as 
different versions of one andthe same fact, riz., the -circuits of 
the dawn along the Polar horizon, The phrase ‘each its destined 
course’ also becomes intelligible in this case, for though thirty 
dawns complete thirty rounds, each may well be described as 
following its own definite course, The words pari yoni in the 
text literally apply to a circular (pars) motion, (cf. the words 
pori-ubvhanam, pori-daranam, &c.);and the same term is used 
an the Taittiriya Samhita with reference to ‘thirty sisters’, The 
word yojanu primarily means.‘a chariot’ (VIII, 72,6), and then 
it came to denote ‘distance to be accomplished without unhames- 
sing the horses’, or what we, in the vernacular, call a ‘tappd," 
Now this taped, or ‘the journey to be accomplished without 
unhamessing the horses’, may be a day’s journey, and Prof. 
Max Muller has in one place interpreted the yejana in this way." 
In V, 54, 5, the Maruts are said “to have extended their 
greatness as faras the =m extends his daily course," and the 
word in the original for ‘daily course’ is yojanum. Accepting 
this meaning, we can interpret the expression ‘the dawns 
forthwith go round (pari yanfi) thirty yofanae’ to mean that 
the dawns complete thirty daily rounds as at the North Pole. 
That circular motion is here intended is further evident from 
Ill, 61, 3, which says, in distinct terms, “Wending towards the 
same foal (tamdnam artham), O Newly-born (Dawn) | tum on 
like a wheel (cAgkramira d cavpitera)," + Although the word 
satyatt (newly-born) is here in the vocative case, yet the 
meaning is that the dawn, ever anew or becoming new every 
day, revolves like a wheel, Now a wheel may either move in 
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pendicwar plane, like the wheel of 2 chariot, or in 
atizontal plane like the potter's wheel, But the first of these 


two motions cannot be predicated of the dawn anywhere on the 
‘Surface ofthe earth, The light of the moming is, everywhere, 
confined to the horizon, as described in the Rig-Veda, VII, So, 1, 
which speaks of the dawnas “unrolling the two rajuai, which 
border on each other (samanfe), and revealing all things,"* No 
dawn, whether in the frigid, the temperate, or the tropical zone 
can, therefore, be seen travelling, like the sun, from east to west, 
over the head of the observer in a perpendicular plane, The only 

possible wheel-like motion is, therefore, along the horizon, and 
this can be witnessed only in regions near the Pole. A dawn in 
the temperate or the tropical zone is visible only for » short time 
On the eastern horizon, and is swallowed up, in the same place, by 

the rays of the rising sun, It js only in the Polar regions that we 
see the moming lights revolving along the horizon for some day- 
long periods of time, and if the wheel-like motion of the dawn, 
mentioned in II, 6r, 3, has any meaning at all, we must take it to 
reier to the revolving splendours of the dawn in the Arctic re- 

gions previously described, The expressions “reaching the ap- 

pointed place (wixh-Eyitam) day by day” (I, 123) 9), and “wending 
ever anc ever to the same goal” (ITI, 61, 3) are also ill-suited 
to describe the dawn in latitudes below the Arctic circle = 
but if we take these expressions to refer to the Polar 
dawn they become not only intelligible, but peculiarly 
‘“ppropriate, as such a dawn in itsdaily circuits must come 
to thepoint from which it started every twenty-four hours, 
All these passages taken together, therefore, point only to 
One conclusion, and that is both the Rig-Veda and the 
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Taittiriya Samhita describe a long aud continuous dawn divided 
into thiry dawn-days, or periods of twenty-four hours each, a char- 
acteristic found only in the Polar dawn, | 
There are a number of other passages where the dawn is 
spoken of in the plural, especially in the case of matutinal deities, 
who are said to follow or comeafter not a single dawn, but dawns in- 
the plural, (1, 6, 3; I, 180, 1; V,76, 1; VII, 9,1; VII, 63, 3). These 
passages have been hitherto understood as describing the ap- 
pearance of these deities after the consecutive dawns of the year, 
But now a new light is thrown upon them by the conclusion esta- 
blished above from the examination of the different passages about 
the dawn in the Big-Veda, the Taittirlya and the Atharva Veda 
Samhita, It may, however, be mentioned that I do not mean to 
say that in the whole of the Rig-Veda not a single reference can: 
be found to the dawn of the tropical or the temperate zone. The 
Veda which mentions a year of 350 days is sure to mention the 
evanescent dawn which accompanies these days in regions to the 
south of the Arctic circle. A greater part of the description of 
the dawn is arain of such a character that we can apply it either 
to the long Polar dawn, or to the short-lived dawn of the tropics,. 
Thus both may be said to awaken every living being (I, 92, 9), or 
dise lose the treasures concealed by darkness (I, 123, 4). Similarly 
when dawns of different days are said todepart and come, a new 
sister sicceeding each day tothe sister previously vanished (I,124,9),, 
we my either suppose that the consecutive dawns of different days 
are intended, or that a number of day-long dawns, which succeed 
One another after every 24 hours at the Pole, were in the mind 
wssages do not, therefore, in any way affect the- 
conclusion we have arrived at above, by the consideration of the 
#pecial characteristics of the dawns mentioned in the hymns, What 
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We mean to prove is that Ushas, or the Goddess of dawn, the first 
appearance of which was so eagerly and anxiously looked to, and 
which formed the subject of so many beautiful hymns in the 
Vedic literature, is not the evanescent dawn of the tropics, but the 
Jong, continuous and revolving dawn of the pole: and if we have 
Succeeded in proving this from the passages discussed above, it 
‘Matters little if a passage or more are found elsewhere in the 
Big-Veda, describing the ordinary tropical dawn, The Vedic 
Rithis, who sang the present hymns, must have been familiar with 
the tropical dawn, if they now and then added a 13th month to 
‘Sectire the correspondence of the lunar and the solar year, But 
the deity of the Dawn was an ancient deity, the attributes of 
which bad become known to the Rishis by orally preserved 
traditions, about the primeval home: and the dawn-hymns, as we 
now possess them, faithfully describe these characteristics, How 
these old characteristics of the Goddess of Dawn were preserved 
for centuries is a question to which I shall revert after 
examining the whole of the Vedic evidence bearing on the Polar 
theory, For the present we may assume that these reminiscences 
ofthe old home were preserved much in the same way as we 
have preserved the hymns, accent for accent and letter for letter, 
for the last three er four thousand years. 

It will be seen from the foregoing discussion that if thedawn- 
‘hymns in the Rig-Veda be read and studied in the light of modem 
‘Scientific discoveries and with the aid of passages in the Atharva- 
Veda and the Taittiriya Samhiti and Brahmana, they clearly 
~establish the following results:— 

(t) The Rig-Vedic dawn was so long that several days 
‘lapsed between the first appearance of light on the 

Horizon and the sunrise which followed it, (VII, 76, -3,); 08, 
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as described in I], 28, 9, many dawns appeared one after another 
before they ripened into sunrise, 

(2) The Dawn was addressed in the plural number not 
honorifically, nor as representing the consecutive dawns of the: 
year, but because it was made Up Of thirty ports (T, 12%, 8: 
VI, 59, 6; T. S, IV, 3, 02, 6). 

(3) Many dawns ficed in the same place, acted harmoniously 
and never quarrelied with each other, (IV, 31, 7-; VII, 76, 5 
A.'V. VII, 22, 2), 


(4) The thirty porte of the dawn Were continuous and ine. 
able, forming ‘a closely gathered band,’ or ‘a group of dawns,’ 
(I, 152, 4; T. Br. IT, 5,6, 5:4. V. VI, 22, 2). 

(5) These thirty dawns, or thirty parts of one dawn 
revolred rownd anil round fike a wher, reaching the same foul 
every day, each dawn or part following its own destined course, 
(I, 123, 8, g; TI, 61, 3; T.S. TV, 5, 12, 6), 

These characteristics [tis needless to Say are possessed only 
by the dawn ator near the Pole. The last or the fifth especially 
isto be found only in lands very near the North Pole and not 
everywhere in the Arctic regions We muy, therefore, safely 
conclude that the Vedic Goddess of Dawn is Polar in origin, But 
it may be urged that while the Polar dawn lasts from 45 to bo 
days, the Vedic dawn is described only as made up of thirty day- 
long parts, and that tie discrepancy must be accounted for before 
We accept the conclusion that the Vedic dawn is Polar in 
character. The discrepancy is not, however, a serionsone, We 
have seen that the duration of the dawn depends upon the powers 
of refraction and reflection of the atmosphere: and that these 
again vary according to the temperature of the place, or other me- 
teorological conditions, It is, therefore, not unlikely that the 
duration of the dawn at the Pole, when the climate 
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there was mild and genial, might be somewhat shorter than what 
we may expect it to be at present when the climate is severely 
cold. It is more probable, however, that the dawn described 
in the Rig-Veda is not exactly such a dawn as may be seen by an 
observer stationed precisely at the North Pole. As observed pre- 
viously, the North Pole is a point, and if men lived near the Pole 
in early days, they must have lived somewhat to the south of this 
point, Within this tract it is quite possible to have 30 day-long 
dawns revolving like a wheel, after the long Arctic night of four 
or five months; and, so far asastronomy is concemed, there 
is, therefore, nothing improbable in the description of the 
dawn found in the Vedic literature. We must also bear in mind 
that the Vedic Dawn often tarried longer on the horizon, 
and the worshippers asked her not to delay lest the 
gun might scorch her like an enemy (V, 79, 9) This shows 
that though go days was the usual duration of the Dawn it 
was sometimes exceeded, and people grew impatient to see the 
light of the sun, It was in cases like these, that Indra, the God 
who created the dawns and was their friend, was obliged to break 
the car of thedawn and bring the sun above the horizon (IL, 15,63 
X, 73,6)” There are other places in which the same legend 
a referred to (IV, 30, 8), and the obscuration of the Dawn by @ 
thunderstorm is, at present, sapposedto be the basis of this myth. 
But the explanation, like others of its kind, is‘on the face of it 
msatisfactory. That a thunderstorm should occur just at the 
time of the dawn would be a mere accident, and it is 
improbable that it could have been made the basis of a legend. 
Again, it isnot the obscuration, but the delaying of the Dawn, 
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orits tarrying longer on the horizon than usual, that is referred 
to in the legend, and we can better account for it on the Polar 
theory, becanse the duration of dawn, though usually of 30 days, 
might have varied at different places according to latitude and 
<limatic conditions, and Indra's bolt was thus needed to check 
these freaks of the Dawn and make way for the rising sin. There 
are other legends connected with the Dawn and the matutinal 
deities on which the Polar theory throws quite a new light; but 
these will be taken up in the chapter on Vedic myths, after the 
whole direct evidence in support of the theory is examined. 

But if the Vedic dawn is Polar in origin, the ancestors of 
the Vedic bards must have witnessed it, not in the Post-Glacial, 
but in the Pre-Glacial era; and it may be finally asked why a 
reference to this early age is not found in the hymns before us ? 
Fortuately the hymns do preserve a few indications of the time 
when these long dawns appeared. Thus, in I, 113, 13; weare 
told that the Goddess Dawn shone perpetually in former days (purd) 
and here the word purd does not mean the foregone days of this 
Asipa, bat rather refers to a by-gone age, or purd kalpa as in the 
passage from the Taittiriya Samhita (I, 5,7, 5), quoted and discussed 
in the next chapter, The word prathamd, in the Taittiriya Samhita, 
IV, 3, 11,1 and the Taittiriya Brahmaha, IJ, 5, 6, 5, does not 
again mean simply ‘first in Order," but refers to “ancient times," as 
when Indra's ‘first’ or ‘oldest’ exploits are mentioned in I, 32, 1, of 
when certain practices are said to be ‘first’ or ‘old’ in X, go, 16, 
Tt ig probable that it wasthis import of the word prathamd that 

ded Siyana to propose that the first dawn, mentioned in the Tait- 
tirlya, Sarnhita IV, 3,11, represented the dawn at the beginning 
“Of the creation, The Vedic poets could not but have been conscious 


nat the Mantras they used to lay down the dawn-bricks were 

applicable to the dawnas they saw it, and the Taittiriya 
Samhit& (V. 3.4.7), Which explains the Mantras, clearly states 
that this story or the description of the dawns is a tradition of old 
times when the Gods perceived the thirty dawns, It ts not, 
therefore, correct to say that there are no references in the Vedic 
hymns tothe time when these long dawns were visible, We 
shall revert to the point later on, when further evidence on the 
subject will be noticed and discussed, ‘The object of the present 
chapter was to examine the duration of the Vedic dawn, the 
Goddess of the moming, the subject of so many beautiful hymns 
in the Riv-Veds, and to show that the deity is invested 
svith Polar characteristics, The evidence in support of this 
wiew hie been fully discussed; and we shull, therefore, 
mow take up the other Polar and Circum-Pelar tets previously 
mentioned, and see whether we can find out further evidence 
from the Rig-Veda to strengthen our conclusions, 
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THE VEDIC DAWNS. 





a VEDI OAH 


The sun ts about 176° belaw the horizon ; and 
the moming lights will go round and round the 
horizon (one round being completed in 24 hours) 
in the direction of the arrow-heads, until the 
sim appears above the horizontal plane 





Appendix to Chapter V. 
THE THIRTY DAWNSS, 
The following are the passages fromthe Taittirlya Samhita 
teerred toon page 98 :-— 
‘AtPrrRIvA SAMHITA, KANDA IV, PRAPATHAKA 3, 
ANUVARA, 11, 


gira ar mn stan siteeeraeent Va ehaer | 

agian merertiet it qat ager: oe 2 it 

steed coer afters cart aiid ware | 

aiarit fe Sea: waradt Wed Seats rat aie TraT HR 
arava coared fren araerat qatar ory FaNReTssH: ’ 
qratirer eaegeret aaaiet wait FATE Ue T 

sree shorrer tra ames sarge wie 

aaa faa ardtage4 gece darn: qaitiogg Wy i 
qafiwiar fagurfad Tararé eaqearrya tate | 

arate wer maaor cag rat earth dat THLAT: Ht & 





Cio =o a 
Veoen 1,—This verve, with slight modifications, cocurs twice im 


tho Atharyn Veda Sambhité (ITT, 10, 4; VITT, 9, 11), [¢ roms thus — 
ich aT ST raat Spe gys at afeer | i 
Vuners °, 3, sil i—The Athorva-Veda reading (VIII,9,12—14) 
ia slightly different:— 
gras swear ita sears anaag owe | 
aaret qa marrat Band THe Ait TAaT I 
wat cared (am araesat cat ora tr a | 
want farargtinet were! Tait FaGATs w 
amiteatasyat qeiararaged TargeT: wordt: 
anaat faz widtraed were! astifata Strate 





4 ee Te 








| 
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Regaate od ae fegeeetred Sq oiteerater: | 
raced wad: roradisicisga: oft aha wretai: 1 § 
wiftent sft gat vat wat gat gata ware | 

fa eutes caret arena aratear argeert Tee ue it 
grerewr mer este are a wiGaraR | 

aa Taya aaeeT FAT GATSETTON 
slaerelgal ide tet kerattce: Gn 

qardnes gaat vat gence a srarait are te 8 
ergerd gaat foaveer oe aineratin es sree | 
qardeer aaa Tat aH aT SPaITATA AT 7 ae tt Ze tl 
om eqeteg va fer at vaersigadtsg var 

qa (eit Target FaRT: FATAGHITR Sree Mee 
eT aH: mera PETIT migara testa | 

qidter wis Prepay wither wiacet H deats 72H 
ar dwar sireag at tara 

aT at Taeadt Seager TAT TE 

gain samt sheen fren aaateiaeg | 
aarrads saueaaiar feat era a ati w 2y I 









Venex & —Thin vorse ie aleo fouml in tho Atharva Voda (LT, 1° 
13); bat the ne of = aeencrined on 1B fs aie — 


Yous) ctennes A, ¥, VIIL915. wor trea ALY, 
ro an al VSaul; The ret ib the sow in heoth 
Vurse 13,—Compare A. V. ITT, 10, 1. For gy wT ee 
A.V. reads TAT § *TaTT | And for YET A. V. hw FST Com- 
paro ako Rig. iV, iT, 7, whore the second ling is found as In AL V, 
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at ed Ware WareTT FY , 
TAITTIRIYA SAMHITA KANDA V, PRAPATHAKA 3. 

ANUVAKA 4, SECTION 7. 

4 aT eg fear a THEA ks qa Zar TAT aariesy ar 

aa gard gas 







TRANSLATION AND NOTES. 
Yaitt, Samhita {3 &, t2 
1. This, verily, is She that dawned first; (she) moves 
entered into her (i. « above the horizon). The bride, the 
Rew-come mother, is born. The three great ones follow her. 


1. She that dawned first: evidently meaning the frat of a series 
of thirty dawns, mentioned in the: following verses, Inverse 13 we 
are told that it is the dawn which oommences the yrar. The thirty 
dawns are, therefore, the dawns at the begininng of the year, and the 
first of them is mentioned in the firat verse, Sdyana, however, enyi— 
aifaqizes wrat a: TAR HeRAa TqH weaning that the down at the | 

beginning of the creation is her intended But the explanation dees nop 
eapit, the context, mtial Siyana has himuelf given cliff eront oxplonations 

Entered nto her; according to Sayana asim (into her ) 
moony “into the earth ;" compare Rig, IIT, 61,7, where the sun, the 
spender of the dawns, is «aid to harn ‘entered into the mighty earth 
and heaven.’ According to A. V. reading the meaning would be "en- 
tered into the other (dawns),"’ shewing that the first dawn is » member 
of a larger group. 

Phe three great onea: Siryn, Viyn and A {according to Saynna. 

he three typical deities or Devatds mentioned b y Yaska (VII(5) are 
Agm, Vayo or Ind, and Stry In Rig VIT, 33, 7, tho three Ghar. 
mina (Gres) ore anid to attend the dawn, (trayo Gharmdin wahasam 
sechante); anil in VII,78,2, the dawns are said ¢o have created Siirya, 
Yajiia (Sacrifien’) and Agni, Also compare A.V. IX, 1, 8, and Bloom. 
Gekl's note thereon in 8, B, E. ‘Series, VoLXLIT, p. 590, Though the 
three my be varicnsly named, the reference ia evidently to the riko. | 
ithe sun and tho commencement of sncrificns or tho kindling of ; 
| -Sxrificial fires aitor the firet dawn, (Ci. Big. I, 113, 9), 
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@. Possessed of songs, decorating (themselves), and mov- 


ing together in a common abode, the Two Dawns, the { two) 
wives of the sun, nnwasting, rich in seed, move about displaying 
their banner and knowing well (their way). 

3. ‘The Three Maidens have come along the path of Rita; 
the ne eae (Gharmas) with light, have followed. wel (of 
these Maidens) protects the progeny, one the vigour, ome 
the ordinance of the pious. . = 


4. That, which (was) the Fourth, acting as Rishis, the 


2. Possessed of songs: Sayanin thus interprote chohamdar-tall 5 
but the Pot, Lex, translace the worl by ‘lovely.’ I haw followed 
Sayan leenose the AW, reading chohandpspakshe, having chchanilat 
for the two wings,’ supports Biyann’s meaning. That the morning 
atim=phere resounded with the recitation of hymns ond gongs may be 
snen, amangst others, from Rig. ITT, 61, Land 6. The phrase mandye 
chohandasah, it verse 6 below, denotes the aume idea, Dut the wncardl 
ehehandas may perbaps be onderstood to mean ‘shinn" im all thew 
places; Cf Big VIII, 7, 36, where the phrase, chehando wa 
#iro arohihé is translated by Max Muller te mean “like the ohne 
by the eplenderr of the wn," (See SB. E. Series, Vol. EXIT, 
pp 304, 399.) 

Decorating, maoviny together in the same place, wives of the #4", 
wn-tognting de: These anil others aro the wenal epithets of the Down 
a in the Big-Vedn, Ch. Big I, 92,4; VU, 76,5; TV, 5,19; I, 

13,.15. 

The Two Dawns: Ushasd dora not hore tran Ushded-madid ot 
"Day and Night,’ as supposed by Mr. Griffith, bur denotes exo dawn 
‘fae such, the third, the ak de. boing méntioned in the following 
verses. Sdyana syn arcat, war qian * sera’ LG i , aa 
gitiaerraied, meaning that the first dawn is the dawn which appearcl 
at the beginning of the eration anil the second the diurnal ons, © 
we eee it, Bot Siyane had to abandon tha explaination later on 41 
couple of Dawns cbyiously includes the first Dawn mentioned in the 
of two, thren, Gye or thirty downs are mentioned a moping together, 
ia ain Se oes Sees a eons days, that is, separstel by 
eanlight, a# with us in the tropical or the temperate zone. 

The Three Maidens : the mmber of Dawns is now increased (© 
three; but S4yana gives no explanation of the nmoiber. 

_ 4 The Fourth: Shyana now mys qysteay sar any seers 
Dnity of Dawn appears as many different dawns through yogic powers ! 
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two wings of the sacrifice, has become the fourfold Stoma 
(Chatushtoma), Using Gayatri, Triphyxp, Jagatl, Anuyhtup 
the great song, they brought this light. 

5. Thecreator did it with the Five, that he created 
five-and-five sisters to them (each). Their five courses (fratavah), 
assumite various forms, move on in combination (prayavena). 

6. The Thirty Sisters, bearing the same banner, move 00 
to the appointed place (wixi-kpitam). They, the wise, create 
the seasons. Refulgent, knowing (their way), they go round 

(pari yanti) amidst-songs (madye-cAchandasahi), 


Acting os Rishis,,,four-fotd Stoma; The group of four Dawns 
appears to be here compared to the Chafi-shtoma or the foar-fold 
song. (For o description of the four-fold Stoma een Ait. Br. ITT, 42, 
Hong's Trons. p. 37) Gayatri de. are the metres need. The light 
brought on by the Dawns i# the reward of this Stamm, Saéyahs inter- 
prets fwvas to mean “heaven,” Int compare Hig, ITT, 61, 4, whioro the 
adjective, svar jananti, ‘croating light,’ is applied to the Dawn 

fh. Die df with the Five: after the number cf Dawne wag in- 
creaged to five, the creation proeneated by fives; compare versa TT 


Thew five courses: I constrae tdadim pateha kratavah prayovena 
yanti, Siynana understands bretavah to mean saorificial rites porform- 
od on the appearance of the dawn; tat compare Rig. I, 129, 8, which 
eays The blameless Dawns (plu) go round thirty yojanas, each hor 
own kratw (destined course), ” enadral 103). Arafavaht in the pre 
sont vore6 must be similarly mterproted 

In combination: We have thirty Downs divided into five groupe 
of six och; compare Taitt. Br. 11, 5, 6,5, queted aheve (p. 160); 
which say«. td deryah hertate paitcha rip, "the Goddesses (Dawns) 
make five forms.” Five groups of thirty Dawn, each group having 
ita own destined conrse, are here described ; but na each group is made 
of #ix Dawns, the five courses are again said to seen different forms, 
meaning that the members of each group have again their own courses 
within the larger course chalked out for the group, 

6. Thirty Sisters : Bdynon, in his canmentary © the preceding 
verse mays qoaqdenel sag) ava: at ear: Walaiedens w- 
sia aie SaTaieetieraeTa: ava, meaning that the thirty Dawn: 
mentioned are. the thirty dawns of a month, Fot Siyana coe not ex- 
plain why ope month out of twelve, oronly 30 out of 360 dawns should 
bo thos selected, The explagation iz again onsnived to the context, 
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} the sky, the illumined Goddess of Night 
the ordinances of the sun. The cattle, of various forms, 
(begin to) look up as they rise on the lap of the mother, 
8, The EkAshtaka, plowing with holy fervour (tapas), 
pave birth to a child, the great Indra. Through him the 


(Seo supra p. 101,and T. & V, 3, 4,7, quoted below.) The Dawns are 


called siators also'in the Rig-veds, (Cf, I, 124, 8 and 9). 

Appointed place; wiah-kritam, (Nir. XTI, 7), used in reference to 
the conrae ‘of the Dawns.nlso in Rig. [, 123, 9. It ie appropriate only 
if the Dawns returned to the same point in their daily rounds, (See 
supra p. 106). 

fio round amidat-songe + pari yards, ‘go round" is also the phrase 
ased in Rig. 1,123, 8. Madye-chehandosah is interpreted by Shyage 
to mean “about the ean, which ia always surroanded by songs." Tas 
we nénd vot goso far, for madye-chohandasnh may be more simply 
taken to monn ‘amidet-songs,’ that are usally ming at the chvwe, (Bix: 
Vi, 86, 1). 

T. Through the aky: 1 take nabhar os nn accumtive of space. 
SA yafa appmrs to take it asan adjective equivalent to rabhastharya 
and qualifying sdryasya. In either oe the meaning is the same, mz, 
that the night was gradaally changing into day-light. 

The cattle : murning rays or eplendours usually spoken of Bs cows. 
In Rig. 1, 99, 19, the Dawn ix described as spreading cuttle (pushin) 
before hor; and in I, 124, 5, we are told that she &ills the lap of beth 
perents, heaven and earth I construc, with SAynga, adad-ripa 
pathacah vi pashyanti, taking ei pashyanti incronsitively, and mind- 
ripe ns an adjective. Tho sane phrase ix found uaed in referonen to @ 
womans children in the Atharva-Veda, XTV, 2, £5, For the intran- 
gitive ase of ri pathyanti, fee Rig. a, 135, 4. 

8, The Elishtekd: Tho hirth of Indra is evicently tho birth of 


the sun after the expiry of thirty dawns. Siyana, quoting Apastanba 
Gribya Sitra (VIIT, 21, 10), interprets ki edt! the Fth 


day of the dark half of th month of Maghs (Jannary-Pobrnary) ; anid in 
the Taittirl n Samhita, VIE, 4, MN bairrys eprart Seas | 

ter ITI of Grion, it suems to have same meaning, (See Orion p. 44 “f 

Eksshqka was the fret day, or tho consort, of the Year, when the san 








day. ‘This meaning waa, however, settled when the vernal equinox had 
recedid from tho asterism of Mriga (Orion) to chat of the Kyitriliis 


Cinta) But in earlier days Eisishtaicd seems to have meant the last of 
= dawns which preceded the rise of 6 san after the long darkness, and 


1 
I 
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“Gods have subdued their enemies; by his powers (he) has 
‘become the slayer of the Asuras. 

9 You have made a companion (Jit. the after-born) for 
me, who was (before) without a companion, Truth-teller (as 
‘thou art}, 1 desire this, that I may have his good will, just as 
you do not transgress each the other. 

to. The All-knowing has my goodwill, bas got a hold 
(on it}, has secured a place (therein). May Ihave his good will 
qust as you do not transgress each the other, 

tr, Five milkings answer to the five dawns; the five 
seasons to the fivenamed cow. The five sky-tegions, made by 
thas commenced the yoar, which began with the period of sunshine. he 
word eka in Ekdshtaka porhaps denotes the jirst month, the lastdawn 
probably falling on the Sth day of thn first lanar month of the year. 

A companion for me: chat is, Indra or the san, whose hirth is 
mentioned in the previous verse ; and the poet now praya that his new 
friend, the after-born follower or companion, shoald be fayouralile to 
him, Jt ebould be noted that the birth of tho am is described after 
the iapee of thirty dawns, during which the poot had no companion. 


Truthteller: SAyaDs sooms bo tabs sopgceme Salcnls met x voretirn pleas 
bot it & not in strict nccordane with r. In the pada tex, it 
a latdegrensey a feminine Rone ch ate: gre and T hove trancated accord- 
‘ingly, though not without some diff In Rig. III, 61,2, the 
dawn is called sdnpitd frayanti DiGi eiectonen ‘Siar mci $4ea: 

Just ax you do not trangress cach the other: compare the Rig-Veds 
VOL, 76,5, where we are told that the Dawns, though collected in the 
same place, do not strive against or qaaerel with oach other, 

10. The All-tnowing : Shyann takes vishea-veddh to mean tho 
Deen ; bot it obviously refers to the companion (ennjaém ) mentioned in 
the preceding veen. The worshipper asks for a reciprocity of good will. 
The All-knowing (Incdra) lew his good will ; let him, he prays, have now 
the All-lenow ing natal: Tho adjective vishea-veddh is applied in 
the Rig. Voda to eo Indes or Agni several times, Cf. Rig. VI,47,12;1,147,3. 


11. Five mitkings: Sayans refers to Tait. Beah. I, %, 9, 6-9, 
where darkness light, the wwe ewilights, and day ore mnicl to ‘be the dee 
‘tnillcings (. th) of Projdpati. The idea seems to be that all the five- 
fold groups in the creation proceeded from the five-fold dawn-gronpe. 


Pivenamed Cow: the earth, according to Sayana, who ays that the 
earth Iw five differeot muues in the five simon, «, y. pushpo-vate 
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the fifteen, have a common head, directed to one world. 

tz The first dawn (is) the. child of Rita, one upholds the 
greatness of Waters, one moves in the regions of Sarya, one 
(in those) of Gharma (hire), and Savitri rules one. 

13. That, which dawned first, has become ‘a cow in Yama's 
realm. Rich in milk, may she milk for us each succeeding year. 

14. The chiefofthe bright, the omniform, the brindled, 
the fire-bannered has come, with light, in the sky. Working 
well towards:a common goal, bearing (signs of) old age, (yet) O 
unwasting! O Dawn! thou hast come. 

15. The wife of the seasons, this first has come, the leader 
of days, the mother of chikiren. Though one, O Dawn! thom 
shinest manifoldly ; though unwasting, thou causest all the rest 
to grow old (decay). 

(blossomy) in Vasnnta ( spring ), (dpa-vati (heatod) in Gelshma (Sexe Summer), 
wrixhti-vati (showery) in Varsha (Raine ), jala-prasddla-vatl ( clear- 
watered) in Sharad (Autumm)and shattya-wati (cold) in Hemanta-Shishire. 
(Winter) The sensont are taken as five by combining Henanta anil 

Shichira into one, 

The fifteen; The fitteen-fold Stoma, called paficha-dasha, ( See 
Hang's Trans. Aiv. Br, p. 23%), 

13, Hach fucceeding year: Tha shows that the dawn here da 
scribed is the frat dawn of the year. In Rig. I, 33, 10, light (cows), 

14, Working-well towards @ tommen goal: compare Rig, 111,61, 
3, where, the Down “wending to one and the same goal’ is asked to 
"tom ott like a wheel," 

Bearing (signs of) old age: T construe sfardm bibAratl and yet 
ajare. Sliyana takes svayasya-mdind (working woll) as an indypendent 
adjective; anid connects Sibhrati with artham, anil jardin with figah .. 
The meaning woul! then be “ Working well, having a common emi, O 
onwacting Dawn ! thou hast reached old age." Bat it dors not make 
any spprocishle changs in the general seran af the verse, 

Li. Though one..shimeat manyfold/y : shews thar only one con- 
tinuous dawn,though made up of many parts,is described in this hyn, 

Leader of dayt, mother of children—tho epithets ahndm wert 
and gardm'matd are also found ued in the Rig-Veds, VI,77,2. 
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Tait. Sambits V, 3,4, 7. 

It was wnalistinguished,” neither day nor night. The Gods 
perceived these dawn-bricks (for the laying of which the 15 
verses given above are to be used). They laid them. Then it 

. shone forth+. Therefore for whom these are laid, it shines forth 


to him, destroys (his) darkness. 
REMARKS. 


It has been previously mentioned that the fifteen verses, 
quoted above, are used or recited as Mantras at the time of 
laying down‘certain | blematical bricks, called Vyshtiaeht akie , 
or dawn-bricks, on the sacrificial altar, But as the Mantras, or 
verses, used sacrificial purposes are often taken from. different 
Vedic hymns, these verses are likely to be regarded as timconnec- 
ted with each other. The account of the thirty dawns, contained 
therein, however, shews that these verses must have originally 
forme: an entire or one homogeneous hymn. Again if the Mantras 
had been selected from difierent hymns, one for each dawn- 
brick, there would naturally be 16 verses in all, as 16 dawn- 
bricks are to be laid on the altar. The very fact, that the Anueithe 
contains only 15 verses (leaving the sacrificer to select the 16th 
from elsewhere), therefore, further supports the same view. It 1s 
triethatsome of these verses are found in the Atharva-V eda, either 
detached or in connection with other subjects. But that does 
not prevent usfrom treating the passage in the Taittiriya Samhita, 





* Tt wae wndiatinguwhed : This paragraph, which is found later 
on in the Sambiti, explains how the dawn-bricks came to bo laid with, 
the fifcorn verses, given above. Th portions of the Tnittirlys 
Samhith, which contain auch explanations are callod Brdhmana- 

+ Then shone forth: This shows that a]! the thirty Downs wore 
underetood to have preceded the rise of the san. [ have already quoted 
(supra p. 100) a pawange from Taitt, Brak, (11, 5, 6, 5) which anys 

- that these dawns were coutinuvas and unseparated. 
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as containing 4 connected account of thirty dawns divided into 
five groups of six each. The question is nat, however, very 
material, inasmuch as verses 5 and 6, whether they formed part 
ofan entire hymn or not, are by themselves sufficient to prove 
the point at issue, vis., that the Vedic oidess of Dawn 
constituted a group of thirty sisters, The Rig-Veda speaks of 
“thirty steps" traversed by the Dawn, (VI, s9, 6), or of Dawns 
going round “thirty yojanas"' (I, 123, 8); but both these state. 
ments have, as yet, remained totally unexplained, or have been 
but imperfectly explained by Indian and Western scholars alike, 
But now that we know that the Vedic Dawns were thirty in 
number, both the aforesaid statements become at once easily 
Somprehensible. The only other point necessary to be decided, 
80 far as the subject in hand is concerned, is whether these thirty 
dawns were the dawns of thirty consecutive days, or whether 
they formed a ‘closely-gathered band’ of thirty continuous dawns ; 
and on reading the two aforesaid passages from the Taittirlya 
Samhita, the one from the Taittiriya Braihmana, IL 5,6, 5, and 
other authorities cited in the foregoing chapter, Ido not think, 
there can ba any doubt that the Goddess of Dawn, worshipped 
by the Vedic bards, was originally @ group of thirty continuous 
‘dawns. It is not contended that the ancestors of the Vedic bands 
“Were unacquainted with ordinary dawns, for, even in the 
circumpolar regions there are, during certain parts of the year, 
successions of ordinary days and nights and with them of ordinary 
dawns, But so far as the Vedic Goddess of morning is concetned, 
there is enough evidence to shew that it was no other than the 
‘continuous and revolving Dawn at the end of the long night in 
those regions, the Dawn that lasted for thirty periods of 24 hours 
ach, which is possible only within a few degrees round-about the 
North Pole, 





LONG DAY AND LONG NIGHT. 

Independent evidence about the long night—Vritra living tn long 
darkness—Expressions denoting long darkness or long nmight— 
Anxiety to reach the end of darkness—Prayers to reach safely 
the other end of night—A night, the other boundary of which 
was not known according to the Atharva Veia—The 
Taittiriya Samhit& explains that these prayers were due to 
fears entertained by the ancient priests that the night would 
not dawn—Not caused by long winter nights as supposed by 
Shyana— Description of daysand nights in the Rig-V eda— 
Divided into two typical pairs—One described as bright, dark 
and virdpe—Firdpe means ‘of varying lengths’ and not ‘of various 
colours’ —Second ptir,;Ahani, different from the first—Dura- 
tions of days and nights on the globe examined—Ahanf can 
only be a couple of the long Arctic day and night—Described 
as forming the right and left, or opposite, sides of the Year in 
the Taittiriya A’ranyaka—The sun is described in the Rig- 
Vela as unyoking his car in the midst of the sky—And there 
by retaliating Ddsa's mischief—Represents the long day and 
the long night—Summary of evidence regarding long day and 
long night—Ushas and Sarya as Dakehind and Dakshind’e son 
—Probahly imply the southerly course of both. 

Wen a long continuous dawn of thirty days, or @ 
closely-gathered band of thirty dawns, Is shown to have been 
expressly referred to in the Vedic literature, the long night 
preceding such a dawn follows as a matter of course; and where 

a long night prevails, it must havea long day to match it during 

the year, The remaining portion of the year, after deducting the 

eriod of the long night, the long day and the long motming and 
evening twil ights, would also be characterised by a succession of 
ordinary days and nights, a day and night together never 
exceeding twenty-four hours, though, within that limit, the 





i 
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day may gradually gain over the night at one time and the night 
over the day at another, producing a variety of ordinary days and. 
nights o: different lengths, All these phenomena are so connected 
astronomically’ that if one of them is established, the othe: 
follow as a matter of scientific inference. Therefore, if the long 
duration of the Vedic dawn is once demonstrated, it is, astrono- 
miically ‘speaking, unnecessary to search for further evidence 
regarding the existence of long days and nights in the Rig- Veda, 
But aswe are dealing with a state of things which existed several 
thousand years ago, and with evidence, which, though tra 
ditionally handed down, has not yet been interpreted in the way 
we have done, it is safer to treat, in practice, the aforesaid 
astronomical phenomena as disconnected facts, and separately 
collect evidence bearing on each, keeping the astronomical 
connection in reserve till we come to consider the cumulative 
eflect of the-‘whole evidence in support of the several facts 
mentioned above. Ido not mean to imply that there is any 
unceriainty in the relation of sequence between the above 
astronomical facts. On thecontrary, nothing can be more certain 
than such a seqtience. But in collecting and examining the 
evidence bearingon facts like those onder consideration, it is 
always. advisable in practice to collect as much evidence and 
from as many different points of view as possible. In this and 
the following two chapters, we, therefore, propose to eX. 
amine separately the evidence that can be foand in the Vedic 
literature about the long day, the long night; the number of 
months of sunshine and of darkness, and the character of the 
year, and sce if it discloses characteristics found only at, or 
around, the North Pole. 

And first regarding the long night,—a night of several 
days’ duration, such as makes the northiem latitudes 
too cold or uncomfortable for human habitation at present, 
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but which, in inter-glacial times, appeared to have caused no 
farther inconvenience than what might result from darkness, long 
and continuous darkness for a number of days, though, by itself, it 
was not adesirable state of things, and the end of which must 
have been eagerly looked for by men who had to undergo such ex- 
perience. There are many passages in the Big- Veda that speak of 
long and ghastly darkness, in one form or another, which sheltered 
the enemies of Indra, and to destory which Indra had to fight 
with the demons or the Dasas, whose strongholds are all said to 
be concealed in this darkness. Thus in I, 32, 10, Vritra, the 
traditional enemy of Indra, is said to be engulfed in long darkness 
(dirgham (amah dshayad Incra-shatenh), and in V, $2, 5, Indra 1s 
described as having placed Shushna, who was anxious to fight, 
an ‘tha darkness of the pit’ (tamasi army), While the next verse 
speaks of asdirye taman (1it, sunless darkness), which Max Muller 
renders by ‘ghastly darkness." In spite of these passages the 
fight between Vritra and Indra 1s considered to be a daily and 
not a yearly struggle, 2 theory the validity of which will be 
examined when we come ' the discussion of Vedic myths. For 
the present it is sufficient to note that the above expressions 
lose all their propriety, the darkness, in which the various 
enemies of Indra are s1id to have flourished, be taken te be the 
ordinary darkness of twelve, or, at Dest, of twenty-four hours’ 
duration, It was, in reality, & feny and a ghastly or sunless dark- 
ness, which taxed all the powers of Indra and his associate 
Gods to overcome, 

Bot apart from this legendary struggle, there are other 
verses in the Rig-Veda which plainly indicate the- existence 
of a night longer than the longest cisArctic night. 
In the first place the Vedic bards are Seen frequently invoking 


. See B. E. series, Vol. XXXII, p. 215. 
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their deities to release them from darkness. Thus in II, 27, 14, 
the poet sys “Aditi, Mitra and also Varuna, forgive if we have 
committed any sin against you| May I obtain the wide fearless 
light, O Indra! May not the long darkness comeover us.“ The ex. 
pression in the original for ‘long darkness’ is diryhah tamisr ah, 
and means rather an ‘uninterrupted succession of dark nights 
(taméerah)’ than simply ‘long darkness" But even aopting Max 
Muller's rendering given above,” the anxiety here manifested 
for the disappearance of the long darkness is inmeaning, if the 
darkness never lasted for more than twenty-four hours, In i, 
46, 6, the’Ashvins are asked “to vouchsafe such strength fo the 
Worshipper as may carry him through darkness": and jg VO, 
67,2 the poet exclaims:—“The fire has commenced to byrn, 
the ends of darkness have been seen, and the banner of the Dawn 
has appeared in the east!"+ The e“pression ‘ends. of darkness’ 
(famasah antah) is very peculiar, and it would be a violation of 
idiom to take this and other expressions indicating ‘long darkness? 
to mean nothing more than long winter nights, as we have them 
in the temperate or the tropical zone, As stated previously the 
ongest winter night in these zones must be, at best, a little 
short of . twenty-four hours, and even then these long nights. 
prevail only for a fortnight or so, It is. therefore, very tm- 
likely that Vedic bards perpetuated the memory of these 
long nights by making it agrievance such importance 
as to require the aid of their deities to relieve them from 
® Hibbert Lectures, p. 23], ‘The versa ‘*—sfa fey asta 
qa aat od Seat ean: | azalnne = fafiz a ar qtat 
PWG: 146, 6.—a a: tharafaar sdtfaersh GATES: | anepeey 
Terenas u Big: VII, 07, 2, setteafia: afirgst ay Zot are 
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it. There are other passages where the same longing for the 
end of darkness or for the appearance of light is expressed, and 

these cannot be accounted foron the theory that to the old 
Vedic bards night was as death, since they had no means, which 
4 civilised person in the twentieth century possesses, of dispel- 
ling the darkness of night by artificial illumination. Even the 
modem savages are not néported to be in the habit of exhibiting 
such impatience for the moming light as: we fmd in the utter- 
ances of the Vedic bards ;and yet the latter were so much ad- 
vanced in civilisation as to know the use of metals and carriages, 

' Again not only men, but Gods, are said to have lived in long 

darkness Thus, in X, t24,1, Agni is told that he has stayed 

“oo Tongin the long darkness,” the phrase used being jyog era 

dirgham tama dshayishtdh, This double phrase jyog (long) and 

dirgham is still more inappropriate, if the duration of darkness 

never exceeded that of the longest winter-night. In II, 2, 2, 

the samedeity, Agni, is said to shine during “continuous nights,” 
which, according to Max Muller, isthe meaning of the word 

kshapah in the origmal.* The translation is no doubt correct, 

but Prof. Max Muller does not explain to us what he means by 

the phrase “continuous nights.” Does it signify a succession of 
nights uninterrupted by sunlight? or, is it only an elegant render- 

ing, meaning nothing more than a number of nights? The leam- 

ed translator seems to have narrowly missed the true import of 
the phrase employed by him. 

But we need not depend on stray passages like the above 
to prove that the long night was known in early days In 
the tenth Mandala of the Rig-Veda we have a hymn 
(tz7) addressed to the Goddess of night, and im the 
6th versé of this hymn Night is invoked to “ become 








* See S, B, E, Sories, Vol. XLVI, p, 195. 
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¢asily fordable" to the worshipper (mah wutlard bhava), In the 
Parishishta, which follows this hymnin the Rig- Veda, and which 
is known as Rdlri-silta or Durytetava,the worshipper asks the. 
Night to be favourable to him, exclaiming “May we reach the 
other side in safety | May we reach the other side in-safety |'"* In 
the Atharva-Veda, XIX, 47, which is a reproduction, with 
some variations, of the above Parishishta, the second verse mms 
thus; “Each moving thing finds rest in her (Night), whow yonder 
boundary is not ste, act that which Lew her separate, © spacious, 
darksome Night ! May we.uninjured, reach the end of thee. reach, 
© thou blessed one, thine end |" And in the third vecse of the goth 
hymn of the same book the worshippers ask that they may pass 
uninjured in their body, “through each succeeding night, (rdtrim 
rdirim).” Now a question is naturally raised why should every 
one be so anxious about safely reaching the other end of the 
night? And why should the poet exclaim that “its yonder 
boundary is not seen, nor what keeps it separate?" Was it 
because it was an ordinary winter night, or, was it because it 
was the long Arctic night ? Fortunately, the Taittiriya Sambita 
preserves for us the oldest traditional reply to these questions, 
and we nead not, therefore, depend upon the speculations of 
modem commentators. In the Taittiriya Samhita I, 5) 5. 4t we 

* The 4th verse in the Rétrisikta is —paise frat wat wr 
arerettare az orerattere | The Atinrva-Veds, XIX, 47.9 — 
wet: 1 Fea a aaleaaeat fH faas etait) were aia ae. 
eater i qeetate aq oreranaen [bid, XTX, 50,3,.— spfe apfaee 
ReareTreats A ez | 

+ Taitt Sam. 1,6, 5, +— feareat =a 4 qratsthr il Taite, 
Sam. 1,5,7,9,— ferret safes @ qrensitaene y ie frarsaz- 
STEM A Te Te Teo ose: yy Synhs chu explains che preeage 
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Fawe:a:similar Mantra or prayer addressed to Night in these 
words: —"O Chitrivas! let me safely reach thy end.” A little 
further, (1, 5,7, 5,) the Sahita itself explains this Mantra, or 
prayer thes:—“Chitravasu is (means) the night; in old times 
(pera), the Brahmans (priests) were afraid that it (night) would 
not dawn." Here we bavean express Vedic statement, that, 
imold times, the priests or the people, felt apprehensions regard. 
ing the time when the night wouldiend, What does it: signify? 
Ifthe night was not unusually long, where was the necessity for 
entertaming any niisgivings about the coming dawn? Siiyana, 
im commenting on the above passage, has acuin put forward 
his usual explanation, that nights in the winter were lone 
and they made the priest apprehensive in regard to the coming 
dawn. But here we can quote Sayana against himself, and show 
that hehas dealt with this important passace in an of-hand 
manner, It is well known that the Taittiriya Samhita often 
explains: the Mantras, and this portion of the Samhiti is called 
_ Brahmana, the whole of the Taittirlya Samhita being made up 
im-this way of Mantras: and the Brihmana, or prayers and their 
explanations or commentary mixed op together, The statement 
regarding the apprehensions.of the priests about the coming dawn, 
therefore, falls under the Brahmana portion of the Samhith. Now 
the contents of the Brahamanas are usually classified by Indian 
divines under the ten following heads*:—(r) few or reasod; fz) 
Hwrwarant, or etymological explanation; (3) Vindd, or censure; 
(4) Prashassad, or praise; (5) Sasshaya, or doubt; (6) Fidhi, or 
the nile; (7) Parakriyd, or others’ doings;($) Purd-kalpa, or ancient 
Tite or tradition; (9). Fyeradhdratatalpand or determining the 





* These are enumerated in the following verses:— 
Reflied Peer seta sews ffi | scent creat essai, 
Sart “qaaa fragt woes a1 cad aaate ae 
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limitations; (to) Vpamdna, an apt comparison or simile. Sdyan2 
in his introduction to the commentary on the Big-Veda men- 
tions the first nine of these, and as an jllustration of the eighth, 
Purdkalpe, quotes the explanatory passage from the Taittirlya 
Samhita, 1, 5,7, 5, referred to above, According to Siyana the 
statement," In former time: the priests were afraid that it 
would not dawn,” therefore, comes mder PwritAulpe. or ancient 
traditional history found in the Brahmanas, Itis no Arthecdde 

that is, speculation or explanation put forth by the Brihmaga 
itself. This is evident from the word urd which occurs in 
the Samhita text, and which shows that some piece of ancient 
traditional information is here recorded, Now if this view 

iS correct, a question naturally arises why should ordinary Jong 
Winter nights have caused such apprehensions in the minds of the 
priests only ‘in former times,’ and why should the long darkness 
cease to inspire the same fears in the minds of the present 
generation, The long winter nights in the wesese the 
temperate zone are ns long to-day as they were thousands of 
years ago, and yet none of us, not even the most kenpeand, feels 
any misgiving about thedawn which puts an end to the darkness 
ofthese long nights, It may, perhaps, be urged that in ancient 
times the bards hail not acquired the knowledge necessary to 
predict the certain appearance of the dawn after a lapse of 
some hours in such cases. But the lameness of this excuse 








becomes af once evident when we see that the Vedic calendar 


was, at this time, so much advanced that even the question 
of the equation of the solar and the lunar year was 
solved with sufficient accuracy, SAyana’s explanation of winter 
nights causing misgivings about the coming dawn must, there 
fore, be rejected as unsatisfactory. Itwas not the long winter- 
night that the Velic bards were afraid.of in former ages. It 
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was something els, something very long, so long that, though 
you knew it would not last permanently, yet, by its very length, 
it tired your patience and made you lone for, eagerly long for, 
the coming dawn. In short, it was the long night of the Arctic 
Tegion, and the word purd shows that it was a story of former 
ages, which the Vedic bards knew by tradition. I have shown 
elsewhere that the Taittiriya Samhitt must be assigned to the 
Krittika period. We may, therefore, safely conclude that at 
absut 2500 B, C., there was a tradition current amongst the Ve. 
dic people to the effect that in former times, or rather in the 
former age, the prests grew so impatient of the length of the 
night, the yonder boundary of which was not known, that they 
fervently prayed to their deities to guide them safely to the 
other end of that tiresome darkness, This description of the 
night is inappropriate unless we take it to refer to the long and 
continuous Arctic night. 


Let us now see if the Rig- Veda contains any direct reference 
to the long day, the long night, or to the Circum-polar calendar, 
besides the expressions about long darkness or the difficulty of 
trenching the other boundary of the endless night noticed above. 
We have seen before that the Rig-Vedic calendar is calendar 
of 360 days, with an intercalary month, which can neither be 
Polar nor Circum-polar, But side by side with it the Rig-Vedo 
Preserves the descriptions of days and nights, which are not 
“applicable to the cis-Arctic days, unless we put an artificial con. 
striction upon the passages containing these descriptions Day 
denoted by a compound word in thedual number, Thus we have 
Tehtetenuaktd (Tf, 122, 2), Dawn and Night; Naktoshdad (I, 142, 7), 
Night and Dawn; or simply Ushdsau(I, 188, 6), the two Dawns; 
“all meaning a couple of Day and Night, The word Ahordire also 
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means Day and Night ; bot it does not occur in the Rig-V eda, 
though Aitareya Brihmana ( II, 4) treats it as synotly mous 
with Wehdset-naktd. Sometimes this pair of Day and Night is. 
spoken of as two sisters or twins ; hut whatever the form in 
which they are addressed, the reference isustally unambiguous. 
Now one of the verses which describes this couple of Day and 
Night is IIE, 55,11." The deity of the verse is Aho-rdtre, and 
it is admitted on all hands that it contains a description of Day 
and Night. It cuns thos :— 
Ndgui, chakrdte yamyi wagnimahe 
fayor anal rovlate kyiimam anyat | 
Shydei che yqad arwehi che evaairau 
wahud derdwlue aauretcum «kam i 

The first three quarters or feet of this verse contain the 
principal statements, while the fourth is the refrain of the song 
orthe hymn. Literally translated it means—“The twin pair 
(females) make many forms ; of the two one shines, the other (js) 
dark : two sisters (are) they, the dark (ehydei}, and the bright 
(orush), The great divinity of the Gods is one (unique)."" The verse 
looks simple enough at the first sight, and simple it is, so far as the 
words are concerned. But it has been misunderstood in two 
important points, We shall take the first half of the verse first. 
It says "the twin pair make many forms; of the two one shines. 
and the other is dark." The twin pair are Day and Night, 
and one of themis bright and .the other dark, So far, there. 
fore, there is no difficulty, But the phrase ‘make many forms’ 
docs not seem to have been properly examined or interpreted, 
The words used in the Original verse are nand whakrdte vaphiehi, 


* Rig HN, 55, tare seta aearr ayia wateragTae ea 
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“and they literally mean ake many bodies or forns' Wie 
have thus a Wweedold das: ption of the couple : ft is called the 
chining and the dark, and also described as possedsad of nitiiity 
forms. In I, t24, 7, the couple of Day and Night is aid to he 
‘ihurdge. while in other places the adjective eiriin: ig ead 
in the sate singe, [tf evident, therefore, that the ‘hodjes* 
‘Or ‘forins’ intended to be dettoted by these words must ‘be 
different from the two-fold character of the couple as shining 





Hon of th Feven Griffith tranghates cishurdps 
Dy “onlike in biie' in 1236. The Naktoshéet are described ds 
wirdpe also iti 1, t23, 3, bot there foo Sayama gives the ame 

atiation, It does not appeat to have otciitred to any one 
that the point requires any further thoutht. Happily. ih the 
case of Rig. f, t3, 3, we have, however, the dilvantage of 
COttsiltingg 4 COtnmetttatot oldwe that SAysi aa. fyaou The versé occurs 
id the Ueardrohike of Ssima-Veda (15, 4, 3 3), atid Madhava 
iti fils Viteraha, a commentary on the Sina-Veda, explains viride 
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night, and in the Uttardyana of day."* Midhava's Vivorane 
is a scarce book, and I take the above quotation from am 
extract from his commentary given in a footnote to the 
Calcutta edition of the Sama-Veda Samhita, with SAyana's 
commentary, published by Satya-vrata Simashrami, a leamed 
Vedic scholar of Calcutta. It isnot known who this Madhava 
is, but Pandit Satyavrata states that he is referred to by 
Durga, the commentator of Yiska. We may, therefore, 
take Midhava to be an old commentator, and it is satis- 
factory to find that he indicates to us the way out of the 
difficulty of interpreting the phrases vishuridpe and virdpe, 
cccunng so many times in the Rig-Veda, in connection with 
the couple of Day and Night. The word ‘form’ (ridpa) or 
body (rayus} can be used to denote the extent, duration, 
or length of days and nights, and rirdpe would naturally denote 
the varying lengthy of days and nights, iv addition to their 
colour, which can be only two-fold, dark or bright. Taking 
our cue from Madhava, we may, therefore, interpret the first 
lialf of the verse as meaning “The twin pair assume various 
(ti4nd) lengths ( vapditshki); of the two one shines and the 
Other is dark.” 

But though the first half may be thus interpreted, another diffi- 
culty arises, a5 soon as we take up the third quarter of the verse 
It says, “Two sisters are they, the dark ( ¢hy/ei ) and the bright 
(erdshi)." Now the question is whether the two sisters (ecaniraw) 
here mentioned are the same as, or different from, the twin pair 
(yomyd) mentioned in the first half of the verse. lf we take them #5 

* Seo SimaVeds, Cal, Ed, Utta, 19, 4, 2, 3. The verse in the 
Vers is; —gpyrat meat exateinerrarent eat gafere 1a aaa a 
FeIq: Gas wera errtat firey jj Midhvas Vivarana says, 

oat afermt wid afe:, sweran ag:, ae ‘afr: 
la 
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identical, the -third pads Or quarter of the verse becomes at 
Once superfluous, If we take them as different, we must explain 
how and where the two pairs differ. The commentators have 
not been able to solve the difficulty, and they have, therefore, 
adopted the course of regarding the twins (yamyd) and the 
Sisters (evardrau) as identical, even at the risk of tautology, It 
will surely be admitted that this is nota satisfactory course, 
and that we ought to find a better explanation, if we can. This 
is not avain the only place where two distinct couples of Day 
and Night are mentioned, Thereis another word in the Rig. 
Veda which denotes a pair of Day and Night. It is Ahané, 
which doz not mean “two days" bet Day and Night, for, in VI, 
9 1, Weare expressly told that “there is a dark ahah (day) and 
abwight ahah (day). Akeni, therefore, means a couple of Day 
and Night, and wehave seen that Urhisi-naktd also means a 
couple of Day and Night. Are the two conples same or 
different? If AAwn’ be regarded as synonymous with (rhded- 
nakld or Aho-rétre, then the two couples would be identical; other- 
wise different. Fortunately, fig. IV, 55.5. furnishes us with the- 
means of solving this difficulty, There Ushist-nackted and Ahani 
are separately invoked to grant protection to the Worshipper, 
and the separate invocation clearly proves that the two couples 
are two separate dual deities, though each of them represents 
~& couple of Day and Night.* Prof, Max Muller has noticed 
this difference between Ushési-aaktd and Ahani or the two 
Ahan ; but he does not seem to have pushed it to its logical 
conclusion. If all the 360 days and nights of the year 
Were of the same class as with us, there was no necessity of 
dividing them into two representative couples as Uwhdnctmendol 
© Big. rv, 55, S—ant 771 aT aed! fda SWAT Sra. 
wy | Soo Max Muller's Lectures on tho Science of Langauge, Vol, n, 
p 534, 
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wel ddan, The general lescription “dark, bri¢ht and Of vas obs 
lengths" would have been quite sufficient to denote all the days 
anil nights ofthe year, Therefore, if the distinction between 
Uithted.nehtd and Ahoni, made in 1V, 55; 3, is not to be ignored, 
we must find out an explanation of this distinction; and looking 
to the character of days and nights at diferent places on the 
sutface of the earth from the Pole to the Equator, the only 
possible explanation that can be sugested is that the year spoken 
of in these passiges wasa cireum-Polar year, made up of one 
long day and one long night, forming one pair, and a nombersof 
ordinary daysand nights of various lengths, which, taking a 
single day and night as the typ, can be described as the second 
couple, “bright, dark and of varymg lengths." There is no other 
place on the surface of the earth where the description hokds 
good. At the Equator, we have only equal days and nights 
throughout the year, and they can be represented by ra single 
couple “dark and bright, but always of the same Imeths" Jn 
fact, instead of rirdpe the pair would be earipe, Between the 
Equator and the Arctic Circle, a day and night tozether never 
exceed twenty-four hours, though there nmy be a day of 23 
hours, and anight ofone howr and ice srse,as we approach 
the Arctic Circle, In this case, the days of the year will have 
tobe represented by a typical couple, “dark and bright, but of 
various lengths, ei-due." But as soon as we cross the Arctic 
Circle and go into “The Land of the Long Night,” the above 
description requires to be amended by adding to the first couple, 
another couple of the long day and the long night, the lengths of 
which would vary according to latitude. This second couple of 
the long day and the long night, which match cach other, will 
have also tobe designated as eirdp:, with this difference, howe 
- €¥er, that while the length of days and ‘nights in the temperate 
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zene would vary at the sime place, the length of the long ‘night 
andthe long day would not vary at one and the same place, bat 
‘only at different latitudés, Taking a couple of Day and Night, 
a8 representing the days and nights of the year, wé shal] have, 
therefore, to divide the different kinds of diurnal changes over 
the globe into three classe: -_ 

(i) At the Equator,—a sitgte couple ; dark and bright, bat 
always of the sane form, or length (#ardpe), 

, (1) Between the Equator and the Arctic Circle,—A single 
couple; dark and bright, but of oarinus forms, or lenpths, 
(Perry), 

(iti) Betweea the Arctic Circle and the Pole,—woe couples; 
each dark and bright, but of carious forme, or lengths, ( eir'diyne), 

At the Pole, there is only one day and one night of six 
months each, Now if we havean express pacsage in the Rig. 
Veda (IV, 55, 3) indicatins two different couples of Day and 
Night, Vrhded-nated and Ahani, it is evident that the ohoritre 
represented by them are the days and nights of the Circum-Polar 
| Tegtons, and of those alone. In the light of I'V, 55, 3, we must, 
therefore, interpret IT, 55, 11, quoted above, as describing two 
couples, one of the twin pair and the other of two sisters, The 
verse must, therefore, be translated :—"The twin pair (the first 
couple) make many forms (lengths) ; of the two one shines and 
the other is dark, Two sisters are they, the whyie/ or the dark 
and erushi or the bright, (the second couple), “' No part of the 
werse is thns rendered superiluous, and the whole becomes far 
‘morte comprehensible than otherwise. 

We have seei that days and nights are represented 
by two distinct typical couples in the Rig-Veda Uahdede 
nuktG and Ahent;and that if the distinction is not unmeaning 
We mest take this to be the description of the days and 
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fights within the Arctic. Circle, Whether Akeni means = 
couple of Day and Night distinct from Uehdnt-yaktd in every 
place where the word occurs, itis dificult tosay., But that itr 
some places, at least, it denotes a peculiar couple of the Day and 
Night, not included m, and different from, Uchtid-naktd is evident 
from IV, 55, 3. Now if dhani really means the couple of the 
long day and the long night, as distinguished from the ordinary 
days and nights, there is another way in which these two couples. 
can be differentiated from each other, The ordinary days and 
nights follow each other closely, the day is succeeded by the night 
and the night by the day ; and the two members of the couple, 
representing these days and nights, cannot be described as 
separated from cach other, But the long night and the long 
day, though of equal duration, do not follow each other in close 
succession, The long night occurs about the time when the sum 
is at the winter solstice, and the long day when he is at the sum- 
mer solstice ;and these two solstitial points are separated by 
180°, being opposite to each other in the ecliptic. This 
character of Ahani seems to bave been traditionally known in 
the time of the dAranyakas. ‘Thus the Taittiriya Aragyake, 
1, 2 % im discussing the personified Year,” first says that 
the Year has one head, and two different mouths, and then: 
remurks that all this. is ‘ season-characterstic,’ which the 
commentator explains by stating that the Year-God is said to- 
have two mouths ‘because it has two Ayanar, the northern ancl 
the southern, which include the seasons. But; the statement 
important for our purpose is the one which follows next. The 
Aranyaka continues “To the right and the left side of the Year- 
God (are) the bright and the dark (days);and the following verse refers 
to its'Thy one (form)is bright, thy another sacrificial (dark), two 


———— eo EES 
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Abana of different forms, thou art like Dyau. Thou, O Self- 
dependent ! protectest all magic powers, Pashan! let thy 
bounty be here auspicious." The verse, or the Mantra, here 
referred to is Rig. VI, §8, 1. Pashan is there compared to 
Dyan and is said to have two forms, dark and bright, like the 
Ahené. These dark and bright formsof Ahani are said to 
constitute the right and the left side of the Year-God, that is, 
the two opposite parts of the body ofthe personified year. In 
other words the passape clearly states that the dark and the 
bright part of Akeni, do not follow each other closely, but are 
situated on the diametrically opposite sides of the year. This. 
can only be the case if the couple of Day and Night, represent- 
ed by dAhani, be taken to denote the long night and. 
the long day in the Arctic regions. There the long night is 
matched by the long day, and while the one occurs when the 
Sun is at the-winter-solstice, the other occurs when he is at the 
summer-Solstice, The two parts of Akan! are, therefore, very 
correctly represented us forming the right and the left side of 
the Year-God-in‘the Aranyaka, and the passage thus materially 
supports the view about thenature of dhané mentioned above. 
‘Lastly, we have express passages in the Rig-veda where 
a long day isdescribed. In V, 54,5, an extended daily course 
(dirgham yojanam)of the sun is mentioned and. the 
Maruts are said to have extended pheir Strength anid 
greatness in a similar way-+ But the most explicit state. 
ment about the long day is found in X, 2138, 4, This 
* Tait. Aranyakn, 1,2,4—]98ee ama | cfr 
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hyton celebrates the exploits of Indra, all of whieh ara pee 
fornred in nerin] or heavenly regions. In the first verse the 
killing of Vritra, and the releasing of the Gawns ahd the Witers 
are mentioned; and in the second the sun is said to have’ Besa 
made to shine by the Same process. The third vere” fs as 
follows: — 
Vt etryo madhye amuched rathen clive 

Drahink Pipror asurcayn mayineh 

fudro eydeyach chakyieth Rijishowna \ 

The fourth, fifth and the sixth verses all teferto the desin- 
ction of Vyitra’s forts, the chastisement of Ushasand the placing 
‘of the moons in the heaven. But the thitd verse qioted above 
ds elone important for our purpose. The words ara simple 
and ensy, and the verse may be thus translated, “The Sun 
unyoked his car in the midst 6F heaves: tha Arya found a 
countermeasire (prativinam) for the Dasa. Indra, acting 
with Rijishvan, overthrew the solid forts af Pipru, the ¢onjir 
ing Asura.” Tt is the first half of the verse that is relevant to our 
The sun is said to have tmyoked his car, not at sunset, 
of on the hicrizon, but in the midst of heaven, there to rest for 
sometime. There is no uncertainty about it, fot the words are 
so clear; and the commentators have fotind it difficult to 
explain this extnordinary condict of the stim in the midway 
of the heavens, Mr. Griffith says thie it is, perhape, dn 
illision to an eclipse, OF to the detertidn of the sm ‘to 

ble the Aryans to complete the ovetthrow ofthejr ane” 
mies. Both of these suggestions are, however, hot satisfactory. 
Dhtiting 2 solar eclipse the sun being temporarily hidden by ih 
moon is invisible wholly or partially ahd is not besides stationaty, 
The description that the soi) unyoked his car fn the mid-heaven 
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cannot, therefore, apply to the eclipsed. sun. As tegards the 


their enemies, it seems to have had-its origin in the Biblical 
Passage (Joshua, X, 12, 13), where the sun is said to have stood 
still, at the word of Joshua, until the people had avenged them. 
Selves upon their enemies. But there is no authority for 
Aborting this Biblical idea into the Rig. Vein, Indra’s exploits 
ee described ina suber of iymns in the Big-Veda, but in no 
Other hymn he is said to have made the siny stand still for the 
d Ve mus therefore, reject both the explanations 
Igseste tith. Say e Betsover thedifficulty by interpreting 
the phrase, ratham vi amuchat modhys livah, as meaning that 
“the sun loosened (*¥-amauchart) his carriage, that is, seg it free 
fo travel, towards the middle (mavhyn) of heaven, ("eather 





verbité sauch is used in about adozen places ig the Rig-Veda 
in relation to horses, and everywhere it means to. ‘unhamess," 
‘ unyoke,’ OF * separate the horses from the cartiage for rest: " 





Ty and tathdt vi-muchys in LI, 32, Ty Amd rathdt visnijys in 
X, Io, 1, (also compare 1,171, 551; 177, 4; VI, do, I) The 
Tost natural meaning of the present verse would, therefore, 
be that the ‘sim unyOked his carriage.’ But even Supposing 
that ef much can be titerpreted tO mean” ‘to loosen ‘for 
favel* ‘the expression would be appropriate only when there 
if an antecedent stoppage or slow motion of the sun. The 
Gestion why the sun Stopped or slackened his motion in 
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ihe midst of the sky would, therefore, still remain unsolved. 
The ptirase divah madhye naturally means ‘im the midst of the 
sky,’ and cannot be interpreted to mean ‘towards the mid-heaven.” 
Of course if the san was below the horizon, we may describe him 
as having loosened his horses for travel as in V, 62, 1; bmt even 
there the meaning seems to be that the horses rested at the 
place. In the present case the sun is already in the midst of 
heaven, and we cannot take him below the horizon without a pal. 
pable distortion of meaning. Nor can we properly explain the 
action of retaliation (prafimdnam),.if we accept Sayana’s inter- 
pretation, We must, therefore, interpret the first half of the 
verse to mean that “the sun unyoked his carriage in the midst of 
heaven: There isanother passage in the Rig-Veda which speaks 
of the sun halting in the midst of heaven, In VI, 57, 5, the king 
Varuaa is said to have made “the golden (sm) rock likea swing 
“i the heaven” (chakra dirs pretkhim hiranmayam), clearly 
meaning that the sin swayed backwards and forwards in the 
heaven being visible all the time, (cf. also VII, 85, 3). The idea 
~soressed in the present verse is exactly the same, for even 
within the Arclic regions the sun will appear as swinging only 
during the long continuous day, when he does not go below the 
horizon once every twenty-four hours, There is, therefore, nothing 
strange or uncommon in the present verse which says that “ the 
aun unyoked his carriage for some time in the midst of the sky; ' 
and we need not be impatient to escape from the natural meaning 
ofthe verse. A long halt of the sun in the millst of the heaven 
4g here clearly described, find we must take it to refer to 
the lone day in the Arctic region. The statement in the 
zecond line further supports the same view. European scholars 
appear to have been misled, in this instance, by the words 
Arya and Désa, which they are acctstomed to interpret as 
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meaning the Aryan and the non-Aryan face, But though the 
words: may be interpreted in this wily In some passares, such js 
not the case everywhere. The word Dim is applied to Indra's 
enemies in a number of places, Thus Shambara is called a Dasa 
(TV, 30, 14,) and the same adjective is applied to Pipru in VIII, 
32,2, and to Namuchiin VY, 30,7. Indra is said to inspire fear 
mto the Jide in X, t20, 2,and im II, 11, 2, he is described as 
having rent the Dita, who considered himself immortal, In the 
verse under consideration Indra‘s.victory over Pipru is celebrated, 
and we know that Pipru is elsewhere called a Dds. It ts, 
herefore, quite natural to suppose that the wonds Arya and Date 
in the above verse, refer to Indra and Piprn, and not to the Aryan 
anil the non-Aryan race. The exploits described are all heavenly, 
and it jars with the context to take a single sentence in the 
whole hymn as referring. to the victory of the Aryan over the 
noen-Aryan race. There is again the word jrafinmdna (fit. counter. 
measure), which denotes that what has been done is by way of 
ttallation, a sort of counter-poise or counter-blast, with a view 
tO avenge the mischief done by Disa, A battle between the 
Aryans and the non-Aryans cannot be so described unless a 
previous defeat of the Aryans is firstalluded to. The plain mean- 
ing of the vorse, therefore, is that the sun. was made to halt in 
‘the midst of the sky, producing a long day, and Indra thus found 
4 counter-poise for Disa, his enemy. For we know that dark. 
ness is brought on by the Ddes, anid it is he who brings on the 
long night; but if the Disa made the night long, Indra retalia~ 
ted or counter-acted by making the day as long as the night 
of the Disa. The long night of the Arctic is, we 
have seen, matched by the long day in thos regions, and 
the present verse expresses the same idea of matching the 
‘ne by the other, There is no reference to the victory — of 
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the Aryan race over the non-Aryans, or anything of that kine 
as. supposed by Western scholar. SAyana, who had no historic 
theeries to mislead him, bas rightly interprete! Arye and Dine 
in. this verse as referring to Indra and hisenemy; but he, in his 
turn, has misinterpreted, asshewn above, the first half of the verse 
im regard to the sun'sJong halt in the midst of the sky. The 
misinterpretation of the second hemistich comes from Western 
scholars, like Muir, who interprets Aryu, a5 meaning the Aryans 
and Dim, the nmon-Aryans. The shows how in the absence of 
the tric key to the meaning of a passage, we may be led away by 
current theories, even where the words are plain and simple 
We thus see that the Rig-Veda speaks of seo. different 
couplesof Day and Night, one alone of which represents the 
onlinary days and nights in the year, and the second, the Ahani,. 
a distinct couple by itself. forming, according to the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, the right and the left hand side of the Year, indicat- 
ing the long Arctic. day and night. The Taittiriya Samhita 
again gives us in clear terms a tradition that in the former age 
the night was so long that men were afraid it would not dawn. 
We have also a number of expressions in the Big-Veda denoting 
‘long nights’ or ‘long and ghastly darkness,’ and also the “long 
journey’ of the sun. Prayers are also offered to Vedic deitic to 
enable the worshipper to reachsafely the end of the night, the 
‘other boundary of which is not known.’ Finally we havean 





express text declaring that the sun halted in the midst of 


the sky and thereby retaliated the mischief brought on by 
Disa’s causing the long night. Thus we have not only the 
long day and the long night mentioned in. the Rig-Veda, 
bub the idea that the two match each. other is also found 
herein, while the Taittiriya Araoyaka tells us that they: 

ymopposite sides.of the Year-God. Besides the passages 
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proving the long duration of the dawn, we have, therefore, 
sufficient independent evidence to hold that the long night in the 
Arctic regions and its counterpart the long day were both known to 
the poets of the Rig. Veda, and the Taittiriya Samhiti distinctly 
informs us that it was a phenomenon of the former (purd) age, 
Fshall close this chapter with a short discussion of another 
Circum-Polar characteristic, I mean the southern course of the 
sun. It is previously stated, that the sum can never appear over- 
head at any station in the temperate or the frigid zone, and that 
an Observer stationed within these zones in the northern hemi- 
Sphere will see the sun to his right hand or towards the south, 
While at the North Pole the sin will seem to rise from the south. 
Now the word dakshine in Vedic Sanskrit denotes both the 
‘right hand! and the ‘south,* as it does in other Aryan languages ; 
for, a5 observed by Prof. Sayce, these people had to face the 
rising sun with their right hands to the south, in addressing their 
gods, and hence “Sanskrit dukehina, Welsh dehau and Old Irish 
det all mean at once ‘Tight hand" and ‘south’. With this 
explanation before us, we can now understand how in a num ber 
f pass ges in the Rig-Veda Western scholars translate daksidn 
hy ‘tight side," where Indian scholars take the word to 
mean ‘the southern direction,” There is a thind meaning of 


dakzhwd, eis, ‘largess’ or ‘guerdon,’ and in some places. 


the claims of rich largesses seem to have been pushed too far, 
Thus when the suns are said to be oaly for dakshindents in 
I, £25, 6, it looks very probable that originally the eXPTEssior 
had some reference to the southern direction rather than tg 
the gifts given at sacrifices, In II, 58, r, Sirya is called 
the-son of Dakshind, and even if Dakshind be here taken to 
mean the Dawn, yet the question why the Dawn was called 

“She Sayee’s Introduction to the Science of Langnase, Vol 
Hi, p. 180. : 
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Dakshind remains, and the only explanation at present suggested 
is that Dakxhind means ‘skilful’ or ‘expert.’ A better way to 
explain these phrases isto make them refer to the southerly 
direction ; and after what has been said above such an explana- 
tion will seem to be highly probable. It is, of course, necessary to 
be critical in the interpretation of the Vedic hymune, but I think 
that we shall be carrying our critical spirit too far, if we say that 
in no passage in the Rig-Veda dakshind or its derivatives are used 
to denote the southerly direction (E, 95,6: Il, 42, 3), Herodotus. 
informs us (IV, 42) that certain Phoenician mariners were com- 
manded by Pharoah Neco, king of Egypt, to sail round Lybia 
(Africa) and return by the Pillars -of Hercules (Straits of 
Gibralter), The mariners accomplished the voyage and retnmed 
inthe third year, But Horodotus disbelieves them, because, 
on their return they told such (to him incredible) stories, that 
in rounding Lybia they saw the sun to their tight, Herodotus 
could not believe that the sun would ever Eppear in the 
north; but he little thought that what was incredible to 
him would itself be regarded as indisputable evidence of the 
authenticity of the account in later days, Let us take a 
lesson from this story, and not interpret dakahind, either by 
‘right-hand side’ or by ‘largess; in every passage in the Rig-Veda. 
There may not be distinct passages to show that the sun, or the 
dawn, came from the south, But the very fact that Ushas is 
called Dakshind (I, 123, 1 ; X,107,1), and the sun, the son of 
Dakehind (111, 58, 1), is itself very suggestive, and possibly we 
have here phrases which the Vedic bards employed becanse in 
their days these were old and recognised expressions in the 
language, Words, like fossils, very often preserve the oldest jdeas or 
factsin a language; and though Vedic poets may have forgotten. the 
original meaning of these phrases that is no reason why we should 
“gefuse to draw from the history of these words such conclusions 
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a5 may legitimately follow from it. The fact that the north is 
designated by the word utara, meaning “upper,” and the south 
by adha—ra, meaning ‘lower,’ also points to the same conclusion; 
for the north cannot be over-head or ' upper’ except to an obser- 
Veratornearthe North Pole. In later literature, we find a 
tradition that the path of the sun lies through regions which are 
lower (adhah) than the abode of the Seven Rights, or the con- 
stellation of Ursa Major." That ecliptic lies to the south of the con- 
Stellation is plain enough, but it cannot be said to be below the 
constellation, unless the zenith of the observer is in the con- 
stellation, or between it and the North Pole, a position,’ possible 
only in the case of an observer in the Arctic region, I have 
already quoted a passage from the Rig-Veda, which speaks of 
the Seven Bears (Hikshdh), as being placed on high in the heayens 
(wehehdh). But I have not been able to find out any Vedic 
authority for the tradition that the sun’s path lies below the 
constellation of the Seven Bears, It has also been stated 
previously that mere southerly direction of the Stn, even if com. 
pletely established, is not a sure indication of the observer being 
within the ciccum-polar region, as the sun will appear to move 
always to the south of the observer even in the temperate zone, 
Tt is, therefore, not necessary to pursue this point further. Jy has 
been shown that the Rig-Veda mentions the long night and the 
fong day, and we shall see in the next chapter that the months 
and the seasons mentioned in this Old Book fully accord with 
the theory we have formed from the evidence hitherto discussed. 
© Sen Kalidisa'’s Komirsambhayn Vi, ‘areata aaI- 
afaatgar 1 aeafine arenensoreydtfitar: | Also 1, 16—ee- 
Meeratsaraayat fare gftadara: | See also Mallindtha'’s 


commentary on those verses, 








CHAPTER VII. 
MONTHS AND SEASONS, 


Evidence of rejected calendar generally preserved in sacrificial 
rites by conservative priests— Varying number of the months 
of sunshine in the Arctic region—Its effect on sacrificial ses. 
sions considered—Seven-fold character of the stin in the Ve. 
das—The legend of Aditi—She presents her seven sons to 
the gods and casts away the eighth—Various explanations of 
the levend in the Brahmanas and the Taittiriya Arabyaka 
— Twelve sims understood tu be the twelve month-gods in later 
literature—By analogy seven ams must have once indicated 
seven months of sunshine—Different suns were believed to be 
hecessary to produce different seasons—Aditi’s legend belongs 
te the former age, or pireyai yugam— Evidence from sacrificial 
literature—The families of Sicnificers in primeval times—Callad 
‘our ancient fathers’ in the Rig-Veda—Atharvan and Angiras 
traced to Indo-European period—Navacvas and Dashac 

the principal species of the Angirases—Helped Indra in his 
fight with Vala—They finished their Sacrificial session in ten 
months—The sun dwelling in darkness—Ten months" sacrifices 
indicate only ten months of sunshine, followed by the long night 
—Etymology of Navagva and Dashas i—Acconding bo Sa_ 
yana the words denote persons Sicnificing for nine or 
months—Prof, Lignana's explanation improbable—The ad- 
jective Firdpos applied to the Angirases— Indicates other 
varieties of these sacri agu, or seven Hotris or 
Vipras—Legend of Dirghatamas—As narrated iti the Maha. 
bh4rata—A protege of Ashyins in the Rig-Veda—q rowing 
old inthe tenth yvga—Meaning of yupa discussed— Af dy. 
«hd juga means ‘human ages,’ and not aways ‘human tribes’ 
in the Rig-Veda—Two passiges in proof thereof—Interpre. 
tations of Western scholars examined and Tejected—Miimusha 
yugd denoted months after the long dawn and before the long 
night—Dirghatamas represents the stun setting in the tenth 
month— Mdnushd vuged and continuous nights—The five seasons 
in ancient times—A Rig-Veda passage bearing on it discus 
sed—The year of five seasons described 45 Tesiding in waters 
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—Indicates: darkness of the long night—Not made up by 
combining any two consecutive seasons out of six—The ex- 
planation in the Brihmanas improbable—Summary. 
STARTING with the tradition about the half-yearly night 
of the gods found everywhere in Sanskrit literature, and also in 
the Avesta, we have found direct references in the Rig-Veda to 
a long continuous dawn of thirty days, the long day and the long 
night, when the sun remained above the horizon or went below 
it for a number of 24 hours: and we have also seen that the 
Rig-Vedic texts describe these things as events of a bye-gone 
age. The next questian, therefore, is—Do we meet in the 
Vedas with similar traces of the Arctic condition of seasons, 
months or years? It is stated previously that the calendar 
current at the time of the Vedic Samhitis was different from 
the Arctic calendar, But if the ancestors of the Vedic people 
ever lived near the North Pole. “we may," as observed by Sir 
Norman Lockyer with reference to the older Egyptian calendar, 
“always reckon upon the conservatism of the priests of the 
temples retaining the tradition of the old rejected year in every 
case." Sir Norman Lockyer first points out how the ancient 
Egyptian year of 360 days was afterwanis replaced by a year 
365 days; and then gives two instances of the traditional 
practice. by which the memory of the old year was preserved, 
“Thus even at Philz in later times,” says he, “in the temple of 
Osiris, there were 360 bowls for Sacrifice, which were filled 
daily with milk by a specified rotation of priests. At Acanthus 
there was a perforated cask into which one of the 360 priests © 
poured water from the Niledaily.! And what took place in 
Egypt, we may expect to have taken place in Vedic times. The 
‘characteristics of an Arctic year are-so unlike those ofa year 
in the temperate zone, that if the ancestors of the Vedic 
* Seo Lockyer's Dawn of Astronomy, p, 948, 
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people ever lived within the Arctic regions, and immigrated 
southwards owing to glaciation, an adaptation of the calendar to 
the altere 1 gesgraphical and astronomical conditions of the new 
home was a necessity, and must have been effected at the time. 
Bot in making this change, we mayj as/remarked by Sir 
Norman Lockyer, certainly expect the conservative priests to 
retain as much of the old calendar as possible, or at least 
preserve ths traditions ofthe older year in one form or another 
especially in their sacrificial rites, Indo-European etymological 
equations have established the fact-that.sacrifices; or rather the 
system of making: offerings to-the gods for various purposes, 
existed from the primeval period j*and if so, the system must 
have undergone great modifications as the Aryan races moved 
from the Arctic to the temperate zore, 1 have shown elsewhere 
that calendar and sacrifice, especially the annual totlras, are 
closely connected, and that in the case of the annual satires, or 
the sacrificial sessions which lasted for one year, the priests had 
in view, as observed by Dr, Hang,+ the yearly course of the sur, 
It was the duty of these priests to keep up the sacrificial fire, a5 
the Parsi priests now do, and to see that the yearly rounds of 
sacrifices were performed at proper times (ifus), The sacrificial 
calendar in the Arctic home mist, however, have been different 
irom what it came to be afterwards : and happily many traces of 
this calendar are stil! discoverable in the'sactificial literature of 
Vedic times, proving that the ancient worshippers or sacri. 
ficers of our race must have lived in circum-polar regions, 
But before discussing this evidence, it is necessary to briefly 
describe the points wherein we might expect the ancient 





* See Schraoder's Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, 
Port IV, Chap XIT1, tronmlated hy Jevons, p, 421. Cf, Sans. yay » 
fen) yar | Creek atomai, agios, Soa Orion, Chap. II, 

+ See Dr. Hang's Ajtaroys Brah, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 46, 
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or the oldest sacrificial system to differ from the one current ist 
Vedic times, 

In the Samhités and Brihmanas, the annual sattras, or 
yearly sacrificial sessions, are said to extend over twelve months, 
But this was impossible within the Arctic region, where the sun 
goes below the horizon for anumber of days or months during 
the year, thereby producing the long night, The oldest duration 

of the annual sattras, if such sattras were ever performed within, 
the Polar regions, would, therefore, be shorter than twelve months, 
In other words, an annual sattrs of fee than twelve months would 
be the chief distinguishing mark of the older sacrificial system, 
as contrasted with the later annual satira of twelve months It 
must also be borne in mind that the number of the months of 
-gunshine and darkness cannot be the same everywhere in the 
Circum-Polar regions, At the Pole the sun is alternately above 
cand below the horizon for six months each. But as all people 
‘cannot be expected to be stationed precisely at the Pole, 
practically the months of sunshine will vary from seven to eleven 
for the inhabitants of the Arctic region, those nearest to the North 
Pole having seven month's sunhine, while those living farther 
south from the Pole having the sun above their horizon for eight, 
nine or ten months according to latitude. These periods of sun- 
shine would be made up of the long Arctic day at the place and 
a succession of ordinary days and nights closely following cach 
_other ; and sacrificial sessions would be held, or-principal business 
transacted, and important religions and social ceremonies 
performed only during this period. It would, so to say, be 
a period of action, as contrasted with the long night, by 
which it was followed. The long dawn following the long 
night, would mark the beginning of this period of activity; 
and the Arctic sacrificial year would, peactically; be made up, 
only of these months of sunshine. erefore, the varying 
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number of the months of sunshine would be the chief peculiarity- 
of the Arctic sacrificial calendar, and we must bear it in mind 
in examining the traces of the oldest calendar in the Rig- Veda, 


A dawn of thirty days, as we measure days, implies « 
position so near the North Pole, that the period of sunshine at 
the place could not have been longer than about seven months, 
comprising, of course, a long day of four or five months, and a 
succession of regular days and nights during the rémaining period: 
and we find that the Rig-Veda does preserve for us the memory 
of such months of sunshine, We refer first to the legend of Aditi, 
or the seven Adityas (suns), which is obviously based om some 
natural phenomenon. This legend expressly tellz us that the 
oldest number of Adityas OF ins Was Seven, and the same jdea 
is independently fotmd in many other places in the Rig-Veda, 
Thus in IX, 114, 3, eeven Adityas and aren priests are mens 
tioned together, though the names of the different sums are not 
given therein. In IT, 27,7) Mitra, Aryaman, Bhagu, Varuna, 
Daksha and Amsha are mentioned by name as co many dif. 
ferent Adityas, but the seventh is not named. This omission 
does not, however, mean much, as the septenary character of 
the sun is quite patent from thefact that he is called saped. 
shva (seven-horsed) in V, 45, g, atid his ‘sevenwheeled’ chariot 
is said to be drawn by ‘seven bay steeds’ (1, 50, 8), or by a 
single horse ‘with seven names’ in I, 164, 2. The Atharva 
Veda also speaks of “the seven bright rays of the sun” 
(VI, 107, t); and the epithet Aditya, as applied to the sap 
inthe Rig-Veda, is rendered more clearly by Aditch putrah 
(Aditi's son) in A, V, XIII, 2, g. Slyana, following Yiska, 
derives this seven-fold character of the sim from his sayen 
rays; but why solar rays were taken to be seven still re. 
mains unexplained, onless we hold that the Vedic bards had 
anticipated the discovery of seven prismatic mys or colours. 
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which were unknown even to Yaska or Sayana. Again though the 
existence of seven suns may be explained on this hypothesis, yet 
it fails to account for the death of the eighth sun : for the legend 
of Aditi (Rig. X,72, 8-g) tells us, "Of the eight sons of Aditi, 
who were born from her body, she approached the gods with 
seven, and cast out Mirthnda. With seven sons Aditi approached 
(the gods) in the former age (p virvyam yugam) + she brought thi- 
ther Martanda again for birth and death." The story is discus. 
sed in various places in the Vedic literature, and many other 
attempts, unfortunately all unsatisfactory, have been made to 
explain it in a rational and intelligent way, Thus in the Taittirt. 
ya Samhita, VI, 5, 6, 1 /f,, the story of Aditi cooking a Aralmau. 
dana oblation for the gods, the Sidhyas, is narrated, The 
remnant of the oblation was given to her by the gods, and four 
Adityas Were born to her from it, She then cooked a second 
oblation, ate it herself first ; but the Aditya bom from it was 
an imperfect egg, She cooked a third time and the Aditya 
Vivasvat, the progenitor of man, was born, But the Samhitt 
does NOT give the number and names of the eight Adityas, and. 
this omission is supplied by the Taittirtya Brahmaaa (I, 1, 9, 
tf). The Brahmana tells usthat Aditi cooked the oblation 
four times, and each time the gods gave her the remnant 
of the oblation. Four pairs of sons were thus bom to her = 
the first pair was Dhitri and Aryaman, the second Mitra 
and Varufa, the third Asha and Bhaga and the fourth 
Indra and Vivasvat, But the Brihmana does not explain why 
the eighth son was called Mirtinda, and castaway. The 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, I, 13, 2-3, (cited by Sayana in his gloss 
on Rig. I, 27, I, and X,72,8'), first quotes the two verses 
" Big. X,72,8 &9:— wet qarer sfeaz wiarearaerit ; Sap 
9 ieaafa: wa aratenrera y cafe: gaefefreg epet qi 
arg ei 486f!ryanIATrent TH For eqeqa: itt the second verse thi 
Taittiriya Arsnyaka, 1, 13, 3, reads wT, HOU inj, 
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from the Big-Veda(X, 72,5 and), which give the Jegend of 
Aditi but with a slightly different reading for the second line of 
the second verse, ‘Thus, instead of trat panah Jféridndam 
abharat (she brough again Martanda thither for birth andl death), 
the Aranyaka reads tat pard Martindam 4 abharat (she se aside 
Martinda for birth and death) The Aranyaka then proceeds 
to give the names of the eight sons, as Mitra, Varuna, Dhatri, 
Aryaman, Amsha, Bhaga, Indra and Vivasvat. But no further 
explanation is added, nor are we told which of these eight sons 
represented Mirtanda. There is, however, another passage in the 
Aranyaka (I, 7, 1-6) which throwspome light on the nature of 
these Adityas." The names of the suns here given are different. 
They are:—Aroga, Bhrija, Patara, Patahga, Svarhara, Jyotish. 
mat, Vibhisa and Kashyapa - the last of which is said to remain 
constantly at the great mount Meru, permanently illumining 
that region, The other seven suns are said to derive their 
light from Kashyapt and to be alone visible to man. Weare 
then told that these seven’ suns are considered by some 
Achiryas to be the seven manifestations of the Prdnu, or 
the vital powers in man; while others are sid to hold 
the opinion that they are the types of seven officiating priests 
“ Bon Taittiri ya Aranyaka, 1, T,—agiaitere: Get: Tat: 1 ratat 
aavfatieny fata: |... seritem | a age a aerft 1...1 4 
aed ai searettieard |... ga hte: rr: et arena: 
ool BGteae; Gat Prasat: | acraerata | ae feet ararqat: 
an fra efaa: | tar oie & as afer: aren wa a” ofa 
(Rig. IX, 14,3 1 aeqereaee | ena ea wet | catargar 
a vaainar gia | 
Upon this Skyans says:—* Reeyra: + ar ar ike acqrateaat: gal: 
meq? aconitaPraraantt, ‘wali * sett seat Re gai a fe wa. 
faqzeaseniaiam aaegeal: aaaft | aemedae igg ffir: agi: 7 
And again atareenieft 1 ate ad: ear sere teat Arar. 
anata eqs formcaig see: Seait) commaeitesoalhat 
meayeentqea t...t (EY a oeafger’ gf) ste, daa TeereT 
aaa: Gal: | ferq ory wraaare: | “erqiaaty falar: | 
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(r@eyjah), A third explanation is then put forward, ris, that 
the distinction of seven suns is probably based on the different 
effects of sun’s rays in different months or seasons, and in support 
of it a “jantra, or Vedic verse, Dig-bhrdja ritdn karoti, (resorting 
to, or shining in, difierent regions (they) make the seasons), is 
quoted. I have not been able to find the Mantra in the existing 
Samhitas, nor does Sdyana give us any clue to it, but simply 
observes “ the different features of different seasons cannot be 
accounted for, except by supposing them to have been caused by 
different suns ; therefore, different sams must exist in different 
regions"." But this explanation is open to the objection (actually 
raised by Vaishamp4yana), that we shall have, on this theory, to 
assume the existence of thousands of suns as the characteristics 
of the seasons are so numerous, The Aranyaka admits, to a 
certain extent, the force of this objection, but Says—ashtaw te 
*yavoaitdh, meaning that the number eight is settled by the text 
of the scripture, and there is no further arguing about 
it, The Shatapatha Brihmana, 11,1, 3, 4, explains the le 
gend of Aditi somewhat on the same lines It says that 
seven alone of Aditi's sons are styled Devdh Adityah (the 
gods Adityas) by men, and that the eighth Martinda was 
born undeveloped, whereupon the Aditya gods created man 
and other animals out of him. In two other passaces of the 
Shatapatha Brahmana, VI, 1, 2; 8, and XI, 6, 3,8, the num- 
ber of Adityas is, however, given as twelve. In the first 
(VI, 3, 2,8) they are said to have sprung from twelve 
drops generated by Praijdpati and then placed in different 
regions (dikehu); while in the second (XI,6, 3, 8 )t these 

* Sen sayann’s explanation quoted on tho Lact page. 

t Shataparhs Brahmags, VI, 1,2, 5a warda ate fired aera 
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twelve Adityas are identified with the twelve months of the 
year, The number of Adityasis also given as twelve in the 
Upanishads : while in the post-Vedic literature they are every- 
where said to be twelve, answering to the twelve months [the 
year, Muir, in his Origwal Sanskrit Texte, Volumes IV and V, 
gives most of these passages, but offers no explanation as to the 
lezend of Aditi, except such as isto be found in the passages 
quoted. There are many different speculations or theories of 
Western Scholars regarding the nature and character of Aditi, 
but asfaras thenumber of Adityas is concerned, I know of no 
satisfactory explanation as yet suggested by them. On the con- 
trary the tendency is, as observed by Prof. Max Muller, to regard 
the number, seven or eight, as unconnected with any solar move- 
ments. A suggestion is made that the eight Adityas may be 
taken to represent the eight cardinal points of the compass, but 
the death or casting away of the eighth Aditya seals the fate 
of thisexplanation, which thus seems to have been put forward 
only to be rejected like Martinda, the eighth Aditya, 

We have here referred to, or quoted, the texts and passages 
bearing on Aditi’s legend, or the nomber of Adityas,‘at some 
length, in order to show how we are apt to mn into wild spe- 
ctlstions about the meaning of a simple legend when thé key to 
it is lost, That the twelve Adityas are understood to represent 
the twelve month-gods in later Vedic literature is evident from 
the passige in the Shatapatha Brahmana (XI, 6, 3, 8=Brib. 
Arg. Up. III, 9, 5), which says “There are twelve months of the 
year ; these are the Adityas." With this explanation before us, 
and the belief that different seasonal changes could be explained 
only by assuming the existence of different suns, it required no 
very great stretch of imagination to infer that if twelve Adityas. 
now represent the twelve months of the year, the seven Adityas. 
must have once (pdreyam yuyam) represented the sever 
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months of the year, But this explanation, reasonable though 
it was, did not commend itself, or we might even fay, occur 
to Vedic scholars, who believed that the home of the Aryans 
lay somewhere in Central Asis. It is, therefore, satisfactory 
to find that the idea of different sans producing different 
months is recognised so expressly in the Taittiriya Arahyaka, 
which quotes a Vedic text, not available in support 
thereof, and finally pronounces in favour of the theory, which 
regards the sever sins a5 presiding over seven different heavenly 
regions and thereby producing different seasons, in spite of the 
objection that it would lead to the assumption of thousands of 
suns—an objection, which the Arahyaka disposes of summarily 
y observing that eight ix a Settled number, and that we have 
no right to change it, That this explanation is the most probable 
of all is further evident from Rig. IX, 114, 3, which says # There 
are. seven sky-regions (sapta dithah), with their different sung 
(ndad sirydh ), there are seven Hotris as priests, those who are 
the seven gods, the Adityas,—with them, O Soma! protect us." 
Here ndné-sdrydh is an adjective which qualifies dishah (sapta), 
4nd the co-relation between Sever Tegions and seven sins is 
thus expressly Féecognised. Therefore, the simplest explanation 
of Aditi's legend is that she presented to the Bods, that is, brought 
forth into heavens, her seven ons, the Adityas, to form the seven 
months of sunshine in the place, She had an eighth son, but be 
was born in an undeveloped state, or, was, what we may call, still 
born ; evidently meaning that the eighth month was not a month 
of sunshine, or that the period of darkness at the place commen- 
ced with the eighth month, All this occured not in this age, but 
in the previous age, and the words prvyam yugam in X72, 9, are 
very important from this point of view, The word yuge is evi. 
dently used to denote a period of time in the and second 
Verses of the hymn, which refer to the former age of the. gods 
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( dovdaiim pireye yuye)and also of the later age (ulare yuge}- 
Westem scholars are accustomed to interpret yuga to mean ‘a 
generation of men’ almost in every place where the phrase is 
met with; and we shall have to considerthe correctness of this 
interpretation later on. For the purpose of this legend it is 
enough tostate that the phrase parcyam yuyam occurs twice in 
the hymn, and that where it first occurs (in verse2), it clearly 
denotes ‘an early age" or ‘some division of time.* Naturally 
enough we must, therefore, interpret it in the ‘same way where 
it occurs again in the same hymn, cis, in the verse describing 
the legend of Aditi’s seven sons. Thesun having seven rays, or 
seven horses, also implies the same idea differently expressed. 
The seven months of sunshine, with their different temperatures, 
are represented by seven suns producing these different results 
by being differently located, or as having different kinds of rays, 
or as having different chariots, or horses, or different wheels to the 
same chariot. It is one and the same idea in different forms, or 
as the Rig-Veda puts it, “ one horse with seven names," (1, 164, 
2), A long dawn of thirty days indicates a period of amshine 
for seven months; and we now see that the legend of Aditi is 
intelligible only if we interpret it as a relic of a time when there 
were seven flourishing month-gods, and the eighth was either still- 
bom, or cast away. Vdrideda is etymologically derived from 


~miirta meaning ‘dead or wnileveloped'’, ( being connected with 


myita, the past participle of mpi, to die) and amda, an egg or a 
bird ; and it denotes a dead sun, or a sun that has sunk below the 
horizon, for in Big: X, 55,5, we find the word taméra (died) 
used to denote the setting of the daily sun. The sun is elso repre- 
sented as a bird in many places in the Rig- Veda (V, 47.3; X, 55, 6; 
X,177,1; X, 18g 3), A cast away bird (Afdridnda) is, there 
fore, the sun that has cet or sunk below the horizon, and 
the whole legend is obviously a reminiscence of the place 
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where the sun shone above the horizon for seven months, and 
went below it in the beginning of the eighth, If this nature of 
the sim-god is once impressed on the memory, it cannot be 
easily forgotten by any people simply by their being obliged to 
change their residence ;: and thus the sevenfold character of. the 
sun-god must have been handed down as an old tradition, though 
the Vedic people lived later on in places presided over by the 
‘twelve Adityas. That is how ancient traditions are preserved 
everywhere, as, for instance, those relating to the older year in 
the Egyptian literature, previously referred to, 

We have seen above that the peculiar characteristic of 
the Arctic region is the tarying number of the months of stin. 
shine in that place. It is not, therefore, enough to say that 
traces ofa period of seven months’ sunshine are alone found in 
the Rig-Veda. If our theory is correct, we ought to find re 
ferences to periods of eight, nine or ten months" sunshine along 
with that of seven months either in the shape of traditions, or 
in some other form: and fortunately there are such references 
in the Rig-Veda, only ifwe know where to look for them, 
We have seen that the sun's chariot is Said to be drawn by seven 
horses, and that this sevenfold character of the sun has refer. 
ence to the seven suns, conceived as seven different monthods 
There are many other legends based on this seven-fold division, 
but asthey do not refer to the Subject under discussion, we 
must’ feserve their consideration for another occasion, The 
Only fact necessary to be mentioned in this place is that the 
mumber ‘of the sun's horses is said to be not only seven (I, 50, 
3), but also tes in IX, 63, 9; and if the first be taken 
to represent seven months, the other must be understood 
{0 stand for ten months as well, We need not, however, de. 
Pend upon such extension of the legend of seven Adityas 
t prove that the existence of nine or ten months of sunshine 
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was known to the pocts of the Rig-Veda, The evidence, which 
‘Lam now going to cite, comes from another source, I mean, the 
sacrificial literature, which is quite independent of the legend of 
the seven Adityas, The Rig-Veda mentions a number of anment 
=acrificers styled ' our fathers (Il, 33.43; V1, 22, 2), who instituted 
the eactifice im ancient times, and laid down, for the guidance of 
man, the path which he should, in future, follow, Thus the 
sacrifice offered by Manu, is taken as the type, and other sacri- 
fices are compared with it in I, 76, 5. But Manu was not 
alone to offer this ancient sacrifice to the gods. In X, 63, 7, he 
ig said to have made the first offerings to the gods along with 
the seven Hotris; while Angiras and Yayati are mentioned with 
him as ancient sacrificers in I, 3, 17, Bhrigu and Anpiras im 
VHl, 43, 13, Atharvan and Dadhyafch in I, $0, 16, anc Dadhy- 
ach, Adgiras, Atri and Kanva in 1,159,9. Atharvan by 
his sacrifices is elsewhere described, as having first extended 
the paths, whereupon the sun was barn (I, 83,5), and the 
Atharvans, in the plural, are styled ‘our fathers’ (nah pitarah) 
along with Angirases, Navagvas and Bhrigus in X, 14, 6, 
In II, 34, 22, Dashagvas are said to have been the first to 
offer a merifice; while in X, 92, to Atharvan is spoken 
of, as having established order by sacrifices, when the Bhrigus 
showed themselves as gods by their skill. Philologically the 
name of Atharvan appears as Athravan, meaning a fire-priest, 
she Avesta, and the word Afgiras is sid to be etymolo- 
gically connected with the Greek Aggiles, a * messenger’ and the 
Persian Amara ‘a mounted courier.’ In the Aitareya Brdhmana 
(Itt, gq) Abgirases are said to be the sume as Angarah, 
‘harning coals or fire,’ (Cf, Rig. X, 62, 5) Whether we accept 
these etymologies as absolutely carrect or not, the resemblance 
berween the different words sufficiently warrants the assamp- 
tion that _Atharvan and Afigiras must have been the ancient 
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Sacrifcers of the whole Aryan race and not merely of the 
Vedic people. Therefore, even though Manu, Atharvan, Aigiras 
be not the names of particular individuals, still there can be 
little doubt that they represented families of priests who conduct- 
ed, if not originated, the sacrifices in primeval times, that is, 
before the Aryan separation, and who, for this reason, seem. to 
have attained almost divine character in the eyes of the pocts of 
the Rig-Veda, They have all been described as more or less 
connected with Yama in X, 14, 3-6; bot it does not follow theres 
from that they were all Yama’s agents or beings without any 
human origin, For,as stated above, there are a number of 
passages in which they are described as being thie first and the 
most ancient sacrificers of the race; and if after their death they 
are said to have gone to Yama and become his friends and com- 
panions, that does not, in any way, detract from their human 
character. It is, therefore, very important in the history of the 
sacrificial literature to determine if any traditions are preserved 
in the fig- Veda regarding the duration of the sacrifices perfomed. 
by these ancient ancestors of the Vedic people (nah muirve potarah, 
VI, 22, 2), in times before the separation of the Aryan people, 
and see if they lend any support to the theory of an early Circum- 
Polar home. 

_ Now so far as my researches go, [have not been able te 
find any Vedic evidence regarding the duration of the sacri. 
fices performed by Manu, Atharvan, Bhrigu or any other 
ancient sactificers, except the Afigirases, There is an annual 
satira dlescribed in the Shrauta Sitras, which is called the 
ahgirastorayonam, and is sail to be a modification of the 
: mam, the type of all yearly saviras, But we do not 
find, therein any mention of the duration ofthe sa ra of the 
Afgirises. The duration: of the Gardm-ayanam is, however, 
fiven in the Taittiriya Sanhiti, and will be Ciscused in 
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the next chapter, For the present, we confne ourselves to the 
aatirea of the Atgirases, and have to see ifwe can find out other 
means for determining its duration. Such a means is, fortmately, 
furnished by the Rig-Veda itself, There are two chief species of 
the Abgirases (Afgiras-tama), callel the Navagvas and the 
Dashagvas, mentioned in the Rig-Veda (X, 62, 5 and 6), ‘These 
two classes of ancient sacrificers are generally mentioned together, 
and the facts attributed to the Anpirases are also attributed to 
them. Thus the Navagvas are spoken of as ‘our ancient fathers,’ 
in VI, 22, 2, and as‘ our fathers’ along with Adgirases and Bhrigu 
in SX, 14,6, Like the Afigirase, the Navagvas are also connected 
with the myth of Indra overthrowing Vala, and of Sarami and 
Panis (I, 62,3 and 4; V, 29, 12; V, 45,7; X, 108, 8). In one 
of these Indra is described as having taken their assistance when 
he rent the rock and Vala (1, G2, 4); and in-V, 29, 12, the Nava- 
gyvasare saidto have praised Indra with songs and broken open 
the firmly closed stall of the cows, But there are only two 
verses in which the doration of their sacrificial session is mention- 
ed, Thus V, 45,7 says, “Here, urged by hands, hath loudly rang 
the pres-ttone, with which the Navagvas tang (sacrificed) for fen 
months”; andi the eleventh verse of the same hymn the poet says, 
“] place upon {offer to) the waters your light-winning prayers 
wherewith the Navagvas completed thelr fea monthe,”" In T1, 
34, 72, We again read, “They, the Dashagvas, brought out (of- 
fered) sacrifice fret of all. May they favour os at the 
flashing forth of the dawn": while in IV, 51, 4,4 the fear 
are Said “to have dawned richly oa the Navagva Afgira, 
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and on the seyen-mouthed Dashagva," evidently showing that 
their sacrifice was connected with the brexk of the dawn and 
Jasted only for ten months, What the Navazvas orthe Dashagvas 
accom plished by means of their sacrifices is further described in 
V,29, 12, which says, “The Navagvas and the Dashagvas, who 
thad offered libations of Soma, praised Indra with songs ; labouring 
(it it) the oten laid open the stall of kine though firmly closed ;“ 
while in I[f, 39, 5, we read, “ Where the friend (Indra, with the 
friendly energetic Navagvas, followed up the cows on his knees, 
there verily with ten Dashagvas did Indra find the sun dwelling in 
darkness (tamart kehiyantam),"" In X, 62, 2 and 3, the Aigitases, 
of whom the Dashagvas and the Navagvas were the principal 
Epecies (Aivziras4ama, X, 62,6), are, however, said to have 
themselves performed the feat of vanquishing Vala, rescuing the 
cowsand bringing out the sun, at the end of the year (pari vatsare 
Falam abhincdan) ; but it obviously means that they helped Indra 
in achieving it at the end of the year, Combining all these state. 
ments we can easily deduce (1) that the Navagvas and the 
Dashagvas completed their sacrifices in ten months: (2) that these. 
sacrifices were connected with the early flush of the Dawn :(3) 
that the sacrificers helped Indra in the rescue of the cows from 
Vala at the end of the year ; and (4) that at the place where Indra 
went in search for the cows, he discovered the sun “dwelling in 
Now we mist examine a little more closely the mean- 
“ing of these four important statements regarding the Na- 
vagvas andthe Dashagvas, The first question that arises 
in this’ coanection is—What ismeant by their sacrifices he 
ing completed ia ten months, and why did they not con-. 
tinue sacrificing for the whole year of twelve months? The 


ee 
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expression for * ten months” in the original is dasha médsdh, and 
the words are so plain that there can be no doubt about their 
import. We have seen that the Navagvas used to help Indra 
in releasing the cows from the grasp of Vala, and in %, 62, 2 
and 3, the Abgirases are said to have defeated Vala of the end of 
tha year, and raised the sun to heaven. This exploit of Indra, 
the Afgirases, the Navagvas and the Dashagvas, therefore, 
clearly refers to the year/y Tescue of the sun, or the cow= of the 
morning, from the dark prison into which they are thrown by 
‘Vala «and the expression “Indra found the sun dwelling in dark- 
ness", mentioned above further supports this view. In I, 117, 5, 
the Ashvins are said to have rescued Vandana, like: some 
bright buried gold, “like one asleep in the lap of Nir-iti (death), 
like the sun dwelling in darkness (famasi kehiyantam)". This 
shows that the expression ‘dwelling in darkness,’ 4s applied to 
the sun, means that the sun was hidden or concealed belaw the 
horizon so as mot to be seen by man. We must, therefore, hold 
that Indra killed or defeated Vala at the end of the year, in a 
place of darkness, and that the Dashagvas helped Indra by 
their songs at the-time This might lead any one to suppose 
that the Soma libations, offered by the Navagvas and the 
Dashagvas for ten months, were offered during the time wher 
war with Vala was waging. But the Vedicidea is entirely 
different. For instance the morning prayers are recited be- 
fore the rise of the sun, and so the sacrifices to help Indra 
against Vala had to be performed iwfure the war, Darkness 
ora dark period, of ten months is again astronomically ime 
possible anywhere on the globe, and as there cannot be tem 
months of darkness the only other alternative admissible js 
that the Dashagyas and the Navagyas carried on their ter 
months’ sacrifice Curing the period of sunshine, Now if this 
period of sunjhine hal extended to twelve months, there was- 
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10 reason for the Dashagvas to curtail their sacrifices and com- 
plete them inten months. Consequently the only inference 
we can draw from the story of the Navagvas and the Dashagvas 
if that they carried on their sacrifices during ten months of mm- 
shine and after that period, the sun went to dwell in darkness or 
sank below the horizon, and Indra, invigorated by the Soma 
libations of the Dashagvas, then entered into the cave of Vala, 
rent it open, released the cows of the moming and brought out 
the sim at the end of the old and the beginning of the new year, 
when the Dashagvas again commenced their sacrifices after the 
long dawn or dawns, In short, the Dashagvas and the Navagvas, 
and with them all the ancient sacrificers of the race, lived ina 
region where the sun was above the horizon for ten months, and 
then went down, producing a long yearly night of two months" 
duration. These ten months, therefore, formed the anal 
sa0tificial session, or the calendar year, of the oldest sacrificers 
ofthe Aryan race, and we shall see in the nest chapter that 
independently of the legend of the Dashagvas this view is fully 
supported by direct references to such asession in the Vedic 
Sicrificial literature, 

The etymology of the words Navagva and Dashagva 
leads tis to the same conclusion. The words are formed by 
Ppreixing mora and dasha to gea, So far there is mo dif- 
ference of opinion. But Yaska (XI, 19) takes nara in na- 
fayva to mean either ‘new’ or ‘charming,’ interpreting the 
word fo mean ‘those, who have charming or new carcer (pra, 
from gam to go) '. This explanation of Yaska ts; however, u- 
=ttisfactory, inasmuch asthe Navagvas and the Dashagvas are 
‘emlly mentioned together in the Big-Veda, and this close 
and frequent association of their names makes it necessary for 
45 to find out such an etymological explanation of the words as 
would make Navagva bear the sime relation to wara as 
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Dashagva may have to dose. But dasha or rather darhan, 5 = 
numeral signifying'ten' and cannot be taken in any other sense 
therefore; as observed by Prof. Lignana,” nace or rather naan 
must be taken to mean ‘nine’. The meaning of gro (gw+a) is, 
however, yet to be ascertained, Some derive tt from go, 4 
cow, and others from gam, to ro. In the first case the meaning 
would be ‘of nine cows’ ot ‘often cows'; while in the secon 
case the words would signify ‘going in nine’ or ‘going in ten,’ and 
the fact that the Dashagvas are said to be ten in ITT, 49, 5, lewds 
sipport to the latter view, But the use of the words Navagva 
and Dashagya, sometimes even in the singular number asin acl 
"jective qualifying a singular noun, shows that a group oF @ com-- 
pany of nine or ten men, isnot, at any rate, always. intendext,. 
Thus in VI, 6, 3, the raysof Agni are said tobe sucageas, while: 
Adbrigu is said to be dashagea in VIII, t2, 2, and Dadhyafich 
wavagra in TX, to8, 4. We must, thiorefox®; assign to these 
epithets some other meaning, and the only other possible expla- 
nation of the numerals ‘nine’ and ‘ten" is that given by Sayama, 
who says (Comm. on Rig, I, 62, 4), “The Angirases are of two 
kinds, the Navagvas or those who rose after completing the 
gattva in nine months, and the Dashogvas, or those who rose 
after finishing the satira in ten months."+ We have seen 
that in the Rig-Veda V, 45, 7 and 11, the Dashagvas and 


* Spe his Essay on ‘The Nayagvas ond the Dashagvas of the 
Rig-Vodns” in the Procerdings of the 7th Toternattonal Congres of Ori. 
entalints, 1886, pp. 59-65. ‘Tho resay ix in Italian, and Dam indebted 
co tho kindness of Mr, Shrinivie Iyengar, B, A., I. L, High Coert 
Ploder, Marae, fora translation of the sume. 

{ Siyana, in his. gloe.on Hig. 7, 62, 4 » cays:— stray fzfa- 
a: | waaaafet & aafald: eared warer ama: |... 
‘ara ater gia aest cqraedi i 4 qufwaia. gare 
SHS TAT: | Again in his gloss, on X, 62, te he stutes:— area 
atamrdincat aa Seq waq aq a wagi 634 7a 


nfteafa | quifitamaanea | a9 | aaa: | 





the Navigvasare said to have completed their sacrifices in 
ten months. Sdyana's explanation is, therefore, fully war- 
ranted by these texts, and very probably it is based on 
some traditional information about the Dashagyas. Prof. Lig- 
nana of Rome,* suggests that the numerals naran and dashan 
in these names should be taken as referring to the period of 
gestation, as the words nara-mdfhya and dasha-rmilhye Occur in 
the Vendidad, V, 45, (136), in the same sense, Thus interpreted 
Navagva would mean ‘bom ofnine months,’ and Dashagva 
‘born of ten monthe,* But this explanation is highly improb- 
able, inasmuch as we cannot first suppose thata number of 
persons were born prematurely in early times, and secondly 
that it was specially such persons that attained almost divine 
honours, The usual period of gestation is 280 days or ten 
lunar months (V,78,q),and those that were bom a month 
earlier cannot be ordinarily expected to live long or to perform 
feats which would secure them divine honours. The reference 
to the Vendidad proves nothing, for there the case of n still- 
born child after a gestation of 1, 2, 3. 4,5:6,7:5,9, OF to 
months is under consideration, and Ahura Mazda enjoins that 
the house where such a stil-bom child is brought forth 
should be cleaned and sanctified in a special way. Prof. 
Lignana’s explanation again conflicts with the Vedic texts 
which say that the Dashagvas were ten in number (III, 39, 
5), or that the Navagvas sacrificed only for ten months 
(V,47, 5) Siyana’s explanation is, therefore, the only one 
entitled to our acceptance. I may here mention that the Rig: 
Veda (V, 47,7 and 11) speaks of ten months’ sacrifice only it 
connection with the Navagvas, and does not mention any sac- 
Tifice of rene months. But the etymology of the names now helps 
US in assipning the ten months’ sacrifice tothe Dashagvasand 

* Seo hin Exeny in tho Proceedings of the 7th International Con 
gress of the Orientaliats, pp. 69-68. 
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the nine months’ to the Navagvas. For naron in Navagva 
is only a numerical variation for dashaw in Dashagva, and 
it follows, therefore, that what the Dashazvas did by tens, the 
Navagvas did by nincs, 

There is another circumstance connected with the Ajgi- 
rases which further strengthens our conclusion, and which 
must, therefore, be stated in this place. The Atgirases are 
sometimes styled the Virdpas. Thus in -ITI, 53,7, the Afgi- 
rases are described as “ Pirdaw, and sonsof heaven"; and the 
name Viripa once occurs by itselfas that ofa single being, 
who sings the praises of Agni, in a stanza (VUI, 75,6) imme 
diately following one in which Angiras is invoked, showing that 
Viripa is here used asa synonym for Afgiras, But the most 
explicit of these references is A, 52,5 and 6 The first of these 
Verses states that the Afgirases are Tirdper, and they are the 
sons Of Agni; while the second describes them along with the 
Navazva and the Dashagva in the following terms, “And which 
Viripas were bom from Agni and from the sky; the Navagva 
or the Dashaeva, as the best of the Afgirases (Adpirastaina), 
prospers in the assemblage of the gods."" Now Virdpas literal 
ly means ‘of various forms," and in the sbove verses it seems 
to have been used as an adjective qualifying Afgirases to de- 
mote that there are many species of them. Weare further 
tok! that the Navagvas and the Dashagvas were the most 
important ( dipwattamah) of these species. In the last 
chapter I have discussed the meaning of the adjective Fe 
ripa-as applixt to a couple of Day and Night and 
have shown, on the authority of Madhava, that the word, 
as applied to days-and nights, denotes their duration, or the 
period of time over which they extend. Virdess in the 
present instance appears to be used precisely in the same 


$$ 
* Rig. X, 62, 6.—@ sma: gf aire feeqrar feareqit 1 wart 
% tural eitecera: aa Bac aes 
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sense. The Navagvas and the Dashagvas were no doubt the 
most important of the early sacrifcers, but these too were 
not their only species. In other words they were not merely 
‘ninegoing,’ and ‘ten-going,’ but ‘variousgoing’ ( tirdpsa), 
tneaning that the duration of their sacrifices was sometimes 
shorter than nine and sometimes longer than ten months. In fact 
a Sajle-qu (seven-going) is mentioned in X, 47, 6, along with 
Brihaspati, the son of Angiras, and it seems to be used there 
a8 an adjective qualifying Bribaspati; for Brihaspati is described 
in another place (IV, 50, 4) 25 saptdeym (seven-mouthed), while 
the Atharva-Veda IV, 6, 1, describes the first Brahmana, Brihas- 
pati, as dushdaya or ten-mouthed. We have also seen that in 
1V, 51, 4, the Dashagva is also called 'seven-mouthed.” All these 
expressions can be satisfactorily explained only by supposing 
that the Aiigirases were not merely ‘nine-going’ or * ten-go- 
ing,’ but rirdpes or * various-going, and that they completed 
their sacrifices within the number of months for which the 
sun was above the horizon at the place where these sacrifices 
were performed. It follows, therefore, that in ancient times 
the sacrificial session jasted from seven to ten months; and the 
number of sacrificers (/otri#) corresponded with the number of 
the months, each doing his duty by rotation somewhat after 
the manner of the Egyptian priests previously referred 
io. These sacrifices were over when the long night com- 
menced, during which Indra fought with Vala and van- 
quished him by the end of the year ( parieatsore, X, 62, 2) 
The word parivateare (at the end ofthe year) is very sug- 
gestive and shows that the year closed with the long might. 
Another reference toa period of ten months’ sun-shine 
is found in the legend of Dirghatamas whom the Ashvins 
are said to have eaved or rescued from a pit, into which 
he was thrown, after being made blind and infirm. I 
have devoted a separate chapter later on to the discussion of 
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Vedic legends. But I take up here the legendl of Dirgha, 
tamas: beciuse we hove therein an express statement as to the 
life of Dirgbatamas, which remarkably corroborates the con- 
clusion we have arrived.at from the consideration’ of the story 
ofthe Dashagvas. The story of Dirghatamas is narrated in 
the Mahibbirata, Adiparvan, Chap. 104. He is said to be the 
son of Mamat& by Utathya, and born blind through the curse. of 
Brihaspati his uncle. He was, however, married and had several 
sons by Pradvesh'. The wife and the cons eventually became 
tired of feeding the blind Dirghatamas (so called because he 
was born blind ), and the sons abandoned him afloat on a wom- 
out raft in the Ganges. He drifted on the waters for a long time 
and distance, when at last the king Bali picked him up, Dirghay 
tamas then had several sons born to him from a dist or a female 
slave, and also from the wife of Bali, the sons of Bali's wife bee 
coming kings of different provinces, Inthe Rig-Veda Dirghe- 
tamas is One of the proteges of the Ashyins, and about 25 hymns 
in the first Mandala are ascribed to him. He is called Mamat- 
eya, or the son of Mamata in J, 152, 6, and Uchathya’s offspring 
in 1, 158, 4- Inthe latter hymn he invokes the Ashvins for the 
purpose of rescuing him from the ordeals of fireand water to- 
which he was subjected by the Dasa Traitana.. In I, 147, 3 and 
[V,4,13, Agni is, however, said to have restored to Dingha- 
tamas his eyesight. But the statement need not SIPprise U8 as. 
the achievements of one deity are very often ascribed to 
another in the Big.Veda. Dirghatamas does pot stand 
alone in being thus rescued by the Ashvins. Chyaying i 
spoken ofas another protege of the Ashvins, and they are 
said to have restored him to youth. Vandana and a hoet of others 
are-similarly rrentionad as being saved, rescued, cured, protected 
or rejuvenated by the Ashvins. All these achievements are now 
understood as referring to the exploit of restoring to the sun 
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his decayed power in the winter. But with the expression 
“like the sun dwelling in darkness” before us, in the legend of 
Vandana (1,117, 5), we must make these legends refer not 

mere'y to the decayed power of the sunin winter, but to his 
actual sinking below the horizon for some time. Bearing this 
in mind, let ws try to see what inference we can deduce, so far 

as the subject in hand is concerned, from the legend of 
Dirghatamas. 

The statement in the myth or legend, which is most im= 
portant for our purpose, is contained in I, 158, 6. The verse 
may be literally translated as follows:—"Dirghatamas, the sor 
of Mamata, having growndecrepit in the tenth yuya, becomes 
a Brahman charioteer of the waters wending to their goal.” 
The only expressions which require elucidation in this verse 
are “in the tenth ynga and “waters wending to their goal.” 
Otherwise the story isplain enough. Dirghatamas grows ald 
in the tenth saya, and riding on waters, as the Mahibhirata story 
has it, goes along with them to the place which is the goal of 
these waters. But scholars are not agreed as to what yuga 
means, Some take it to mean a cycle of years, presumably 
five ns in the Vedhiga-Jyotisha, and invest Dirghatamas with 
infirmity at the age of fifty. The Petersburg Lexicon would 
interpret yuge, wherever it occurs in the Hig-Veda, to meat 
not ‘a period of time," but ‘a generation,’ or ‘the relation 
of descent from a common stock’; and it is followed by 
Grassmann in this respect. According to these scholars the 
phrase “in the tenth yuge" in the above verse would, 
therefore, signify, “in the tenth generation” whatever that 
may mean. Indeed, there stems to bea kind of prejudice 
against interpreting yuga a5 meaning ‘a period of time’ in 
the Rig-Veda. and it is. therefore, necessary to examine the 

* Rig. 1, 198, 6— dreaet armaar aaqate serh qT | aq 

aatat amr wate arefa: 1) 
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point at some length in this place. That the word ynga by 
itself means ‘a period of time,’ or that, at any rate, it is one of 
its meanings goes without saying. Even the Petersburg 
Lexicon assigns this meaning to ywga in the Atharya Veda 
VIII, 2, 21; but so far as the Rig-Vedia is concerned yuga, 
according to jt, must mean ‘descent,’ or ‘generation,’ or some 
thing like it, but never ‘a period of time, This is especially 
the case with the phrase Mdmuthd yugd, or Manushyd yugim, 
which occurs several timesin the Big-Veda. Western scho- 
Jara would everywhere translate it to mean ‘yenerations of 
een,’ while native scholars, like Siyana and Mah'dhara, take 
it to refer to ‘mortal ages" in a majority of places. In some 
cases {I, 124, 2; J, 144, 4) Sayina, however, suggests, as an 
alternative, that the phrase may be understood to mean ‘con- 
junction’ or ‘couples (yugn) of men" ; and this has probably given 
rise to the titerpretation pot upon the phrase by Western 
scholars, Etymologically the word ywga may mean ‘conjunc- 
tion’ or ‘a couple,’ denoting either (1) ‘a couple of day and night,” 
“Or (2) ‘a couple of months,” é.¢,‘a season,’ or (3) ‘a couple of 
fortnights, or ‘the time of the conjunction of the moon and 
the sun,’s¢."a month. Thus at the beginning of the Kali- 
Yoga the planets: and the sun were, it ts supposed, in con june- 
tion and hence it is said to be called a yuga, It is also possible 
that the word may mean ‘ conjunction, or a couple, or even 
a generation of men.' Etymology, therefore, does not help 
‘as in determining which of these meanings should be assigned to 
the’ wort yuya, or the phrase Ménuhd yugd in the Rig- 
Veds, and we must fnd ont some other means for 
determining it. The prejudice we have referred to above, 
Appears to be mainly due to the disinclination of the Western 
scholars to import the later Yuga theory into the Rig-Veda, Bat 


it Seems to me that the caution-has been carried too far, so far 
asalmost toamount to a sort of prejudice. 
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Tuming to the hymns of the Rig-Veda, we find as remark- 
ed by Muir, the phrase yugr ywge used at least in half a dozen 
places (III, 26, 3; VI, 15,8; X, o4, 12, &c.), and it isinterpreted 
by Sayana to mean a period of time. In HI, 33, §, and X, ro, 10, 
we have ware yugdni ‘later ages,’ andin X,72,1, we read 
utiare yuge ‘in a later age’; whilst in the next two verses we 
have the phrases Devdindm prireye yuge and Devdndm prathame 
yuge clearly referring to the later and earlier ages of the gods. 
The wor] Pecitmim js in the plural and yuga is in the singular, 
and it is mot therefore possible to take the phrase to mean 
‘generations of gods.' The context again clearly shows that 
a reference to time is intended, for the hymn speaks of the 
création and the birth of the gods in early primeval times, Now 
if we interpret Devdndm yuyom to mean ‘an age of gods," why 
should maonurhyd yugdni or mdnushd yugd be not interpreted 
to mean ‘human ages,’ is more than I cun understand. There 
are again express passages in the Rig-Veda where n@muhd 
yugd cannot be taken to mean ‘generations of men." Thus 
in V, 52, 4, Which isa hymn to Maruts, we read Visheo ye 
minshd yigd pinti martyam rithah, Here the verb is piney 
(protect), the nominative vishee ye (all those), and the object 
is martyam (the mortal man), while rivhah (from injury), in 
the ablative, denotes the object against which the protection 
is sought. So far the sentence, therefore, means “All those 
who protect man from injury"; and now the question is, what 
does mdaushd yugd mean? Ii we take if to mean “genera. 
tions of men” in the objective casa it becomes superiluous, for 
marivae (man) is already the object of pins (protect), It 
is, therefore, necessary toassgn to mdrushd yugd the only 
other meaning we know of, ci:.,* human ages’ and take the 
phrase as an accusative of time. Thus interpreted the whole 
sentence méans “All those, who protect man from injury 
during human ages. No other construction is more natural 
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or reasonable than this; but still Prof. Max Muller translates 
the verse to mean “All those who protect the generations of 
meén, who protect the mortal from injury,"" inspite of the fact 
that this istautological and that there is no conjunctive par- 
ticle in the text (ike vhs) to join what according to him are the 
two objects of the verb ‘protect, Mr. Griffith seems to have 
perceived this difficulty, and has translated, “Who all, through 
ages of mankind, guard mortal man from injury," Another 
passage which is equally decisive on this point, is 4, T4o, 6. 
The verset is addressed to Agni, and people are said to have 
put him in front to secure his blessings, It is as follows — 
Ritdednam moahishew vishra-darshatam 
aynima sumndya dadhire puro jaruih 
Shrutkornat taprathertiman 
ted gird daivyam miwurhd yugd | 
Here ifdedaam (righteous), wahishaw (strong), vithea-dar- 
shatam (visible to all), aguim (Agni, fire), eArut-kornem (attentive 
eared|, saprathar-tamam (most widely-reaching), tnd (thee) and 
dateyam (divine) are all in the accusttive case governed by 
dadhire (placed), and describe the qualities of Agni. .fandh 
(people) is the nominative and dadire (placed) js the only verb in 
the text. Sumndya (for the welfare) denotes the purpose for which 
the people placed Agni in frant (jure) ; and yiré (by praises) is 
the means by which the favour of Agni isto be secured, If we, 
therefore, leave out the various adjectives of Agni, the verse 
means, “The people have placed Agni (as described) in front for 
their welfare, with praises." The only expression that remains is 
udruthd yugd, and it can goin withother words in a natural 
way only as an accusative of time. ‘The verse would then mean 
* See 8.-B. EL Series, Vol. XXXIT, p. abe, 
+ Rig. %, 10, 0, seared afte farectantia qrara afat gat 
ai wet ame a finda aaa “es 
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“The people have placed Agni (as described) in front for their 
welfare, with praises, during human ages." Bat Griffith takes 
yugéto mean ‘generations, and supplying a verb of his own, 
translates the last part of the verse thus: “ Men's generations 
magnify (Agni) with praise-songs (gird). This shows what straits 
we are reduced to if we ance make tp our mind not ta interpret 
wdinishd yagd to mean “a period of time"; for the word ‘magnify’ 
does not exist In the original. This verse also occurs in the 
Vijasaneyl Sambitd (MIL, 111) and Mahidhara there explains 
vituneshe yegd to mean “human ages’ or ‘periods of time’ such as 
formights. We have, therefore, at least two passages, where 
mMdmusAd yugd, must, according to the recognised rules of inter- 
pretation, be taken to mean ‘periods of time,’ and not ‘genera- 
tions of men," unless we are prepared to giveup the natural con- 
Struction of the sentence, There are no more passage: in the 
Tig-Veda where wdmushd yugd occurs in juxtapposition with 
words like jundh or martyaim, $9 as to leave no option as regards 
the meaning to be assigned to ywya, Bat if the meaning ofa 
phrase is oncedefinitely determined even’ from a single pascage, 
we can safely understand the phrase in the same sense in other 
pPAstages, provided the meaning does not conflict there with the 
context. That is how the meaning of many a Vedic word has 
been determined by scholars like Yaska, and we are not ventur- 
ing on @ new path in adopting the same process of reasoning in 
the present case, 
But if mifwuskd yegt means ‘human’ ages" and not 
MiMan: generations, we have still to determine the exact 
Roane of these ages, In the Atharva-Vedi VIII, 2, 21, 
which says, “We allot to thei, hundred, ten thousand years, 
#70 three or four yuyas,’ the word gupa obviously stands for 
bret of tiene. not shorter than ten thowsaul years, But 
é are grounds to hold that in the early cays of the Fig. 
Veda yuge mitast haye deroted « shorter period of time, 
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or, at least, that was one of its meanings in carly days The 
Fig.-V edit often speaks of ' the first’ (prathamd) dawn, or ‘the first 
of the coming* (dyat!nim prathamd) dawns, (Big. I, 113, 5; 123, 2% 


VU, 76,6; X. 35, 4); while ‘the last’ (evamd) dawn 1s mentioned 
in VII, 72, 3: and the dawn is :aid to have ‘the knowledge of the 
fest day’ in I, 123,.9. Now, independently of what I have said 
before about the Vedic dawns, the ordinal numeral ‘first’ as 
applied to the dawn. is intelligible only if we suppose it to refer 
to the first dawn of the year, or the dawn on the frrat day 
of the year, somewhat like the phrase ‘first night’ (prathamd 
rateih) wed in the Brahmanas (see Orion, p. 67). The *orst” 
(prathamé) and the ‘last’ (evamd) dawn mst, therefore, be 
taken to signify the beginning and the end of the year in 
‘those days; and in the light of what has been said about 
the nature of the Vedic dawns in the fifth chapter, we may 
safely conclnde that the ‘first’ of the dawns wasro other 
than the first of a set or group of dawns that appeared at the 
close of the Jong night and commenced the year, Now this 
‘frst dawn' is described -as “wearing Out human ages” 
(raminati manushyd pugéni) in I, 24,2 and I, ea, 11; 
while in 1, tr5, 2, we are told that “the pious or godly men 
extend the yeger’ on the appearance of the dawn (yard 
gare derayonto gegdm eteanvats), European scholars inter- 
pret yugu in the above passages to mean ‘generations of 
men.’ Bot apart from the fact that the phrase ménwAd 
yugd must be understood to mean* human ages" in at Jeast 
two passages diccussed above, the context in I, 124, 2 and I, 
g2, 11 is obviously in favour of interpreting the word yuge, oc- 
curring therein, as equivalent to a period of time. The dawn 
is here described as commencing a new course of heaven- 
ly ordinances, or holy sacrifices (daseyani rranint), and set-— 
ting in motion the ihonmhyd yugdm, obviotisly implying 
that with the first dawn came the-sacrifices, as well us the 
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cycle of time known as “human ages," or that ‘ the human ages * 
were reckoned from the first dawn. This association of mdiweaha 
yugd, or ‘human ages,’ with the ‘first dawn' at once enables us to 
definitely determine the length or daration of * human ares": for 
Wthese ages (yuga*) commenced with the first dawn of the year, 
they must have ended on the last (avamd) dawn of the year, 
In other words watnushd yuga collectively denoted the whole 
‘period of time between the first and the last dawn of the year, 
while a single yuga denoted a shorter division of this period. 
Apart from the legend of Dirghatamas, we have, therefore, 
sufficient evidence in the Riz-Veda to liold that the word yuge 
was used to denote a period of time, shorter than ane year, and 
that the phrase mdnuahd yugd meant ‘himan ages,” or ‘the period 
of time between the firet and the Inst dawn of year,’ and not ‘hu. 
man generations,” The staternent that “Dirghatamas srew old 
inthe tenth yuga" is now not only easy to understand, but it 
enables- us to determine, still more defmitely, the meaning of 
Yuga in the days ofthe Rig-Veda. For, if wiga Was @ part of 
mdawrhd yugd, that is, of the period between the first and the 
last dawn of the year, ond the legend of Dirghatamas a sotsp 
logend, the statement that “Ditghatamas grew old in the tenth 
yuge" can only mean that "the sun grew old in the tenth osonch.’ 
In other words, ten yngae were supposed to intervene between 
the first and the last dawn, or the two termini, of the year: and 
#8 ten days or ten fortnights would be toa short, and ten seasons 
too Jong a period of time to Jie between these limits, the 
werd yuga in the phrase devhame yuge, must be interpreted 
tO mean "a month’ and nothing else. In short, Dirghatamas 
was the sin that grew old in the tenth month, ant 
riding on the aerial waters was borne by them to the'r wou, 
that is,io the ocean (VII, 49, 2) below the horizon. The 
‘“afers here referred to are, in fact, the same ove: whic’: 
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the king Varuna is said to rule, or which flow by his commands, 
or for which heis saidto have dug out a channel (VII, qq, 2-4; 
11, 28, 4; VU, 87, 1) and so cut outa path for Sarya, and which 
being released by Indra from the grasp of Vritra, bring on the sun 
(1, 51,4). Prof, Max Muller, in his Contributions to the Seienenof 
Mythology (Vol. I, pp. 583-598), has shown that most of the 
achievements of the Ashvins can be rationally explained by taking 
them as referring to the decaying sun. The legend of Dirgha- 
tamasis thes only a mythical representation of the Arctic sun, who 
ascends above the ‘bright ocean’ (VII, 60, 4), becomes visible for 
piinushd yugd, or ten months, and then drops aguin into the ne- 

ther waters. What these waters are and how their nature has 
been long misunderstood will be further explained in a subsequent 
chapter, when we come to the discussion of Vedic myths, 

Sufhee it to say for the present that the legend of Dirghatamas, 
interpreted as above, is in full accord with the legend of the 
Dashagvas, who are described as holding their sacrificial session 

only for ten months. 

L have disctissed here the meaning of yaya and mdnushd 
yugt at some length, because the phrases have been 
much misutderstood, in spite of clear passages shewing that 
‘a period of time’ was intended to be denoted by them. ‘These 
passages (V, 52,4 iX, 140, 6) establish the fact that mamurhd yourd 

denoted “human ages,’ and the association of these ages with the 
sist dawn’ (I, 124, 2; 1, 115, 2) farther shews that the length of 
a yaga was regatded to be shorter than a year, The mention of 
the tenthguga finally settles the meaning of yuya as ‘one month.’ 
That is how | have arrived at the meaning of these phrases, and 
Lam glad to find that | have been anticipated in my conclusions 
by Prof. Raigichirya, of Madras, on different grounds, Ip his es- 
say on the yugas,” be discusses the root meaning of yuca, and, 








7 The Fuga’, or 8 Question of Hinix Chronology and Hiatory, p. 19. 
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thkin= if to denote ‘a conjunction,’ observes as follows, “ The 
phases of the moon being so readily observable, jit is PTO 
lable that, as suggested by Professor Weber, the idea of a 
period of time lavown asa wuge and depending upon -a conjunc- 
tion of certain heavenly bodies, was originally derived from 
4 knowledge of these phases. The Professor ( Weber ) further 
strengthens his supposition by referring to a passaee cited im 
the Shadvimsha Crdhmana (1V,6)* wherein the four yuges 
are still designated by their more ancient names, and are con- 
nected with the four Junar phases to which they evidently owe 
their origin?" Mr, Raodgichirya then refers to darsha, the 
“ncitnt name for the conjunction of the sun and moon, and con- 
cludes, “There is also ald mythological or other evidence 
Which leads us to conclude that our forefathers observed many 
other kinds of interesting celestial conjunctions; and in all pro- 
bability the earliest conception of a yaya meant the period 
from new moon to new moon,” that is,onelunarmonth. The 
Passage stating that it was tlie first dawn that set the cycle of 
"dauchd yuga in motion is already quoted above: and if we 
compare this statement with Rig. X, 138,6, where Indra after 
killing Vritra and producing the dawn and the sun, is said 
“to have set the ordering of the months in the sky," it will 
be further evident thatthe cycle of time which began with 
the first dawn was a cycle of months. We may, therefore, 
sfely conclude that mioweAd yugd represented, in early days, 
“cycle of months during which the sun was above the horizon, 
°F rather that period of sunshine and action whenthe ances. 
tors of the Aryan race held their sacrificial sessions or 
performed other religious and social ceremonies, 

There are many other passages in the Rig-Veda which 
“ipport the same view. Bat mdnuchd yngd being everywhere 
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interpreted by Westem scholars to mean ‘human generations 
or tribes,’ the real meaning of these passages has become 
obscure and unintelligible. Thus in VII, 46, t2, we have 
# All (sacrificers), with ladles lifted, invoke that mighty 
Indra for mdnetht yugd'; and the meaning evidently is that 
Soma libations were offered to Indra during the period of haman 
ages. But taking mdnushd yugd to denote ‘human tribes, 
Griffith translates " All races of mankind invoke &c," a ren- 
dering, which, though intelligitle, does not convey the spirit 
of the original, Similarly, Agni is said to shine during 
‘human ages’ in VII, 9, 4. But there too the meaning 
‘human tribes’ is unnecessarily foisted upon the phrase, 
The most striking illustration of the impropriety of interpreting 
yuga to mean ‘a generation "is, however, furnished by Big. II, 
2,2. Here Agni is said to shine for mdunahd yugd and kehapall. 
Now brhapah means ‘nights’ and the most matural interpre- 
tation would be to take méinuchd pug and kehapah as allied ex- 
pressions denoting a period of time. The verse will then mean:— 
“© Agni! thou shinest during human ages and nights.” It is 
necessary to mention ‘nights,’ because though riadivaren tad ypraaped 
is a period of sunshine, including a long day and a succession 
of ordinary days and nights, yet the long or the continuous 
night which followed minwshé yugd could not have been in. 
cludedin the latter phrase. Therefore, when the whole period 
of the solar year was intended, a compound expression like 
“mdnushd yuyd and the continuous nights” was necessary: 
and that isthe meaning of the phrase: in II, 2, 2. But Prof. 
‘Oldenberg, "+ following Max Muller, translates as follows, “0 
Agni! thou shinest on human tribes, on continuous nights.” Here, 
in the firat place, it is difficult to understand what‘ shining on 
ee ee ee ee 

* See. B. E, Series Vol XLVI, pp. 195, 195, | 
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Tights", it could mean nothing except ‘the long continuous 
night,’ and if 90, why not take midewhd yugd to represent the 
period of the solar year, which temains after the long night is 
exchiled from it? As observed by me before, Prof. Max Muller 
has correctly translated AAapah by ‘ continuous nights,’ but bas 
missed the true meaning of the expression midaushd yugdi in this 
place, A similar mistake has been committed with respect to IV, 
1h, 19, where the expression is Ruhapah mudema sharaedas ches 
parviA, Here, in spite of the accent, Max Maller takes éehapalt 
aS accusative and so does S4yana, But Siyana correctly inter- 
prets the expression as ‘May we rejoice for many autumns 
(seasons) and nights," ‘Seasons and nights’ is a compound 
phrase, and the particle wha becomes unmeaning if we split it up 
and take nights (fshapeh) with one verb, and seasons (tharadah) 
with another. Of course so long as the Arctic theory was 
unknown the phrase ‘seasons and nights" or ‘wndnuchd yngd and 
Bights * was unintelligible, inasmuch as nights were included in 
the seasons or the yas. But Prof. Max Muller has himself 
suggested the solution of the difficulty by interpreting ‘kehapah 
48 *continnous tights’ in II, 2,2; and adopting this rendering, 
We can, with greater propriety, take seasons and nights together, 
as.indicated by the particle cha, and understand the expression 
to mean i complete solar year including the long night. The 
addition of kefapali to wily yegd, therefore, further supports 
the conchision that the phrase indicated a period of sunshine as 
stated above. There are many other passures in translating which 
unnecessary confusion or obscurity has been caused by taking 
MinnAd yu to mean human tribes: but a discussion of these 
is not relevant to the subject in hand, 


An independent corroboration of the conclusion we have 
drawn from the legends of the Dashagvas and Dirghatamas 
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is furnished by the number of seasons mentioned in certain 
Vedic texts; A period of sunshine of ten months followed by 
a long night of two months can well be described as five seasons 
of two months each, followed by the sinking of the sun into 
the waters below the horizon; and as a matter of fact we hnd 
the year so described in [, 164, 12, a verse, Which occurs also in 
the Atharva Veda (IX, 9, 12.) with a slight variition and in the 
Prashnopanishad 1, 11, It may be literally translated as 
follows:—"The five-footed (puiicha-pidam) Father of twelve 
forms, they sty, is full of watery vapours (puriehenam) in the 
farther half (pare ardhe) of the heaven, These others agam 
say (that) He the far-secing (tichakehanam) is placed on the six 
spoked (rAad are) and geven-wheeled (car), in the nearer (upere, 
scil. ardhe) half of the heaven.” ‘The adjective ‘furseeing "is 
made to -qualify ‘seven-wheeled* instead of * He" in the 
Atharva Veda, tichakehane being in the locative case; while 
Shagkarichirya in his commentary on the Prashnopaniphpad 
splits upare into lwo words and pare, taking # as an expletive. 
But these readings do not materially alter the meaning of the 


verse. The context everywhere clearly indicates that the 
yeargod of twelve months. (abpiti, X,95, 5) is here described. 
The previous verse in the hyn (Rig. 1, 164) mentions 
“The twelvespoked wheel, in which 720 sons of Agni 
are established,* a clear reference to a year of twelve 
months with 720 days and nights There is, therefore, 
_ 2M A a es 


* Rig. [., 164, 12, gang Mat graareta fea aIz? qe wd 
qin: saa sex zat fram agak Tar argrteaa i Fee 
freamng A. V. (IX, 9 12,) reads fase, while Shapkarichirya in bis 
glces con Prashnopanishnl takes ganiq¢ ss two differmt werd. 
Shankaricharyi's explanation of qf apy i also noteworthy. - Ho trane- 
lates it by afferent. figfr,' in the third heaven,’ the peat of the third 


atep of Vishnu, wtoning that the fivedooted year-god ie then hidden in 
the remotest part of the heaven. 
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no doubt that the passage contains the description of the year, 
4nd the two halves of the verse, which are introduced by the 
phrases ‘they say ' and ‘others say,’ give us two opinions about 
the nature of the year-god of twelve forms. Let us now sce 
what these opinions are, Some say that the year-god is five- 
footed ( patiche-idam ), that is, divided into five seasons; and 
the others say that he has a sixspoked car, or six seasons, It 
‘it clear from this that the number of seasons was held to be 
five by some and six by others in early days) Why should 
there be this difference of opinion? The Aitareya’ Brahmana 
i, 1, (and the Taittirtya Samhita I, 6, 2, 3) explains that the two 
seasons of emante and Shishira together made a joint season, 
thereby reducing the number of seasons from six to five, But 
this explanation seems to be an afterthought, for in the Shata- 
patha Brahmana, XI, 6,1, 10, Varekd and Sharad are com- 
pounded for this purpose instead of Hemanta and Shishira. This 
shews that in the days of the Taittirlya Samhita and the Brab- 
Manas it was not definitely known or settled which two seasons 
cut of six should be compounded to reduce the number to five ; 
but a5 five seasons were sometimes mentioned in the Vedas, 
fOme explination was felt to be necessary to account for the 
smaller timber, and such explanation was devised by taking 
together any two consecutive seasons out of six and regard- 
ing them ag one joint season of four months Bot the ex- 

planation is too vague to be true ;and we cannot believe that 
the system of compounding eny two Seasons according to one’s 
choice was ever followed in practice. We must, therefore, 
give up the explanation as unsatisfactory, and see if the verse 
from the Rig-Veda, quoted above, enables us to find out a 
Setter explanation of the fact that the seasons were once held 
10 be five, Now the first halfof this verse describes the 
‘vefooted father as full of watery vapours in the farther 
Fart of heaven, while the year of six-spoked car is said to 
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be far-seeing. In short, purishinem (full of, or dwelling in, waters} 
in the first line appears to be a counterpart of vichskehanam 
(far-seting) in the second line. ‘This is made clear by the verses 
which follow. Thus the 13th verse in the hymn speaks of “the 
five-spoked wheel “as remaining entire and unbroken though 
ancient ; and the next or the 14th verse says that “ the unwast- 
ing wheel with its felly revolves; the ten draw (it) yoked over 
the expanse. The sun's eye goes covered with rajes (aerial 
vapour); all worlds are dependent: on him.”* Comparing this 
with the uth verse first quoted, it may be easily seen that 
purishinam (full of watery vapours) and rajanl defitam (covered 
with rojas) are almost synonymous phrases, and the only in- 
ference we can draw from them is that the five-footed year- 
god or the sim went to dwell in watery vapours i,¢,, became 
invisible, or covered with darkness (rajas), for some time in 
the farther part of the heaven. The expression that “The 
ten, yoked, draw his carrmge,” (also cf. Big. TX, 63, 9) further 
shows that the five seasons were not made by combining any 
two consecutive seasons out of six as explained jn the Brah- 
manas (for in that case the number of horses could not be 
called ten), but that a real year of five Seasons or 
ten months was here intended, When the number of seasons 
became increased to six, the year-god ceased to be 
purishin (full of waters), and became vichakshanam or fareset- 
ing. We have seen that the sun, as represented by Dirgha- 
tamas, grew old in the tenth month, and riding on aerial 
waters went into the ocean, The same idea is expressed in 
the present verse which describes two different views about 
the nature of the year, one of five, and the other of six Sea- 
sons, and contrasts their leading features with each other. 


* Bie F, 14, 19 & gare we Radars aferar sega 
fant | ver areerra afta: aarga 7 siraa aariit: u aatey s- 
antigen waarie fra 11 
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Thus pare ardhe is contrasted with upare ardie in the second 
line, peticha-pidam (compare pofichdre in the next verse, ie, 
Rig-Veda I, 164, 13) with shad-are, ind pariahinam with vichabsh- 
mem, In short, the verse under consideration describes the year 
either (r) as five-footed, and lying in waters in the farther part of 
heaven, or (2) as mounted on a six-spoked car and far-steing in 
the nearer part of the heaven, These two. descriptions cannot 
evidently apply to seasons in one and the same plice, and the 
artifice of combining two consecutive seasons cannot be 
accepted as #& solution of the question. Five seasons and ten 
months, followed by the watery residence of the sun or dark 
nights, is what is precisely described in the first half of this 
Passage (1, 164, 12), and, from what bas been said hitherto, it 
will be easily seen that it is the Arctic year of ten months that 
@ here deseribed. The verse, and especially the contrast 
between jurishinam and vichakehavam, does not appear to 
have attracted the attention it deserves, But in the light of 
ths Arctic theory the description is now as intelligible 
“any. The Vedic bands hove here preserved for us the 
memory of a year of five seasons or ten months, although 
their year had long been changed into one of twelve: 
months. The explanation given in the Brabmanas are all so 
many pot faeto devices to account for the mention of five 
Seasons in the Rig-Veda, and I do not think we are bound to- 
accept them when the fact of five seasons can be better ac- 
counted for, [have remarked before that in searching for 
evidence of ancient traditions we must expect to find later 
traditions associated with them, and Rig. I, 164, 12, dis. 
cussed above, isa good illustration of this remark. The 
first line of the verse, though it speaks of five seasons, des. 
Ctibes the year as twelve-formed; while the second line, 
which deals with a year of six Seasons or twelve monthe,. 
Speaks of it as ‘ seven-wheeled,’ that is, made up of seven 
months or seven suns, or seven rays ofthe sun, This may 
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appear rather inconsistent at the first sight ; but the history 
of words in any language will show that old expressions 
are preserved in the language long after they have ceased 
to denote the ideas primarily expressed by them. Thus 
we now te coins for exchange, yet the word ‘pecuniary,’ 
which is derived from pemwe= cattle, is still retained in 
the language: and similarly, we still speak of the rising 
of the sun, though we now know that it is not the lami- 
nury that rises, bot the earth, by rotating round its axis, 
makes the am visible to us Very much in the same way 
‘and by thesame process, expressions like sajitdshea (seven- 
‘horsed) or éapto-chalra (seven-wheeled), as applied to the 
year or the sun, must have become recognised and este- 
blished as current phrases in the language before the hymns 
assumed their present form, and the Vedic bards could 
not have discarded them even when they knew that they 
were not applicable to the state of things before them, On 
the contrary, as we find in the Brahmanas, every artifice, 
that ingenuity could suggest, was tried to make these old 
phrases harmonise with the state of things then in vogue, 
and from the religious or the sacrificial point of view it was 
quite necessary to do so. But when we have to examine 
the question from a historical stand-point, it is our daty to 
separate the relics of the older period from facts or in- 
.idents of the later period with which the former are some- 
limes inevitably mixed up; and if we analyse the verse in 
question (1, 164,12) in this way we shall clearly see tw it 
the traces of a year of ten months aml five seasons: The 
same principle is also applicable in other cases, as, for In- 
stance, when we find the Navagvas mentioned together with 
the seven vipras in VI, 22,2. The bards, who gave us the 
present version of the hymns, knew of the older or primeval 
stute of things only by traditions, and it is no wonder if 
these traditions are occasionally mixed up with later events. 
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On the contrary the preservation of so many traditions of the 
primeval home is itself a wonder, and it is this fact, which 
invests the oldest Veda with such peculiar importance from 
the religious as well as the historical point of view. 

To sim wp: there are clear triditions preserved in the 
fig-Veda, which show that the year once consisted of seven 
months or seven suns, asin the legend of Aditi's sons, or that 
there were ten months of the year asin the legend of the 
Dashay vas or Dirghatamas ; and these cannot be accounted for 
“icepton the Arctic theory, These ten months formed the 
sacrificial session of the primeval sacrificers of the Aryan 
mice; and the period was denominated as mdnushd yugd, oF 
fiman ies, an expression much misunderstood by Western 
scholars “The sun went below the horizon in the tenth of these 
suget, and Indra fought with Vala in the period of darkness 
which followed, and, at the end of the year, again brought back 
the sun “dwelling in darkness" during the period, The 
Whole year of twelve months was thus made up of “ redmeshd 
mga and continuous nights," and, in spite of the fact that the 
Vedic bards lived later on in places where the sun was above 
the horizon for twelve months, the expression “mdénushd yugd 
and Eshwvah (nights) is still found in the Big-Veda, It is 
tme that the evidence discussed in this chapter is mostly le- 
fendary ; but that doesnot Jessen its importance in any way, 
for it will be-seen later on that some of these traditions are 
Indo-European in character. The tnilition that the year was 
Tesarde! by some to have been made up only of five seasons, or 
that only fem horses were yoked to the chariot of the sun, is 
“gin in full accord with the meaning of these legends; and it 
will be shown in the next chapter that in the Vedic litera- 
ture there are express statements about a sacrificial session of 
t months, which are quite independent of these traditions, 
‘nd which, therefore, independently prove and strengthen the 
“onclusions deduced from the legends discussed in this chapter. 
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The Pravargya ceremony—Symbolises the revival of the yearly 
sacrifice— Milk representing seed heated in (harme or M ahdviras. 
—Mantras used on the occasion of pouring milk into it —The 
two creating the five, and the ten of Vivasvat—Indicate the 
death of the year after five seasons or ten months—The tradi- 
tion about the sun falling beyond the sky—Annwal Sattres— 
Their type, the (fardmayenam or the Cows’ walk—Lastel 
for ro or 12 months according tothe Aitareya Dribmane 
—Two passages from the Taittiriya Sambita describing the 
Gavdm-ovanam—Mention to months’ duration of the Saitra, 
but give no reason except that it was an ancient practice 
—Plainly indicates an ancient sacrificial year often months 
—Comparison with the old Roman year of ten months or 304 
dlays—How the rest of 360 days were disposed of by the 
Romans not yet known—They represented a long period of 
darkness according to the legend of the Dashagvas—Thus lead- 
ing to the Arctic theory—Prof. Max Muller on the threefold 
nature of cows in the Vedas—Cows as animals, rain and dawns 
or days in the Rig-Veda—Ten months’ Cows’ walk thus means 
. the ten months’ duration of ordinary days and nights —35¢ 
oxen of Helios—Implies a night of ten days—The stealing of 
Apollon’s oxen by Hermes—Cows stolen by Vritra in theVedas 
—Represent the stealing of day.cows thereby causing the long, 
night—Further sacrificial evidence from the Vedas—Classif- 
cation of the Soma-acrifices—Difierence between Fidha and 
Alina—A hundred nightly sacrifices—Annual. Sattras like the 
Gamnim-nyerrams—Model outline or scheme of ceremonies 
therein—Other modifications of the same—All at present 
based upon u civil year—But lasted for ten months in ancient 
times—Night-sacrifices now included amongst day-sacrifice: 
—The reason why the former extend only over too nights 
is yet unexplained—Appropriately accounted for.on the Arctic 
theory—Soma juice extracted at night in the Anrdira, of 
the trans-noctumal sacrifice even now—The analogy applied 
to other night-sacrifices—Ratri Settras were the sacrifices of 
the lang night in ancient times—Their object—Soma libations 
exclusively offered to Indra to help him in his fight against 
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Vala—Shaterdira represented the maximum duration of the long 
night—Corroborated by Aditi’s legend of seven months’ sunshine 
—Enxplains why Indra was called Shata-kratu in the Purinas— 
The epithet misunderstood by Wetem scholars —Similarity 
between Soma and Ashvamedha sacrifices—The epithet Shate- 
kratu, unlike other epithets, never paraphrased in the Vedas 
—Implies that it was peculiar or proper to Indra—Dr. Hang’s 
view that krafw means a sacrifice in the Vedas—Hundred forts 
or purah (cities) of Vritra—Explained as hundred] seats of dark- 
Ness of nights—! Sev LO of Tishtrya's fight with Apaosha in the 
Avesta—Only a reproduction of Indra's fight with Vritra—Tish- 
trya's fight described as lasting from one to a hundred nights in 
the Avesta—Forms an independent corroboration of hundred 
nightly Soma sacrifices—The phrase sato-Aarahe found in the 
Avesta—The meaning and nature of At-rdira discussed —Means 
4 trans-nocturnal Soma sacrifice at either end of the long night 
—Prodiction of the cycle of day and night therefrom—Hence a 
fitting introduction to the annual Sattras—Marked the close of 
the long night and the beginning of the period of sunshine— 
Sattro, At-rdira, night-sacrifices and Aferdtra again thus formed 
the yearly round of sacrifices in ancrent times—Clearly indicate 
the existence of a long darkness of 100 nights in the ancient year 
—Ancient sacrificial system thus corresponded with the ancient 
yeat—Adaptation of both to the new home effected by the 
Brihmanas, like Numa‘s reform in the old Roman Calendar— 
The importance of the results of sacrificial evidence, 

Tse legend of the Dashagvas, who completed their sa- 
crifices during ten months, is not the only relic of the an- 
elent year preserved in the sacrificial literature, The Pra- 
vargya ceremony, which is described in the Aitareya Brib- 
mapa, (I, 18-22), furnishes us with another instance, where a 
refer to the old year seems to be clearly indicated. Dr. 
Hang, in his translation of the Aitareya Brahmana, has fully 
described this ceremony in a note to [, 18. It lasts for three 
days and precedes the animal and the Soma Sicrifice, as no 
one is allowed to take part in the Soma feast without having 
undergone this ceremony. The whole ceremony symbolises the 
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revival of the san or the sacrificial ceremony (yajiia), which, 
for the time being, is preserved as seed in onder that it may 
grow again in due time (Ait. Br. I, 15). Thus one of the chief 
implements used in the ceremony 154 peculiar earthen pot called 
Gharma ot Mahtvira, Placing iton the Vedic altar the Adhvaryu 
makes acircle of clay called Ahura, because it is made of earth 
brought on the hack ofa donkey to the sacrificial ground. He 
places the pot on the circle and heats it so as to make it quite 
hot (gharma), It is then lifted by meansof two thuphas (two 
wooden pieces), and then milking acow, the milk is poured into 
the heated pot and mixed with the milk of a goat whose 
kid is dead, After this has been done, the contents of the 
Mahedviro are thrown into the Ahavaniya fre But all the 
contents of the pot are not thus thrown away, for the Hotri ts 
described as eating the remainder of the contents of the @harma, 
which are said to -be full of honey, full of sap, full of food and. 
quite hot. The Aitareya Brihmana (1, 22) gives usa rational of 
this ceremony as follows, “The milk in the vessel is the seed, 
This seed (in the shape of milk) is poured in Aeni (fire) as the 
womb of the gods for production, for Agni is the womb 
of the gods.” This explanation proves the symbolic nature 
of the ceremony, and shows that the sun, the sacrifice or the 
year is thus preserved as seed for some time, and then revived 
at the proper season. The Mantra of the verse, which is reci- 
ted on the occasion of pouring the milk into the Mahderra, is 
taken from the Rig-Veda VIL, 72 (61), 8, and it is very likely 
that the verse was selected not simply on account of mere 
verbal correspondence. The hymn, where this verse Occurs, 
is rather obscure. But the verse itself, as well as the two 
preceding verses (VIII, 72 (61), 6-7-8), present no verbal difli- 
enlty and may be translated as follows :— 

“6, And now that mighty and great chariot of his with 
borse=, {as well as) the line of his chariot, i8 Seen,” 
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“je The seven milk the one, aml the two create the five, 
on the Ocean's loud-sounding bank," 

“B. With the ten of Vivasvat, Indm, by his threefold 
hammer, caused the heaven's bucket to drop, down," 

Here, first of all, we are told that his (sun's) chariot, the 
great chariot with horses, has become visible, evidently mean- 
ing that the dawn has made its appearance on the horizon. 
Then the seven, probably the seven /oiris, or seven rivers, 
aresaid fo milk this dawn and produce the two, This milking is- 
a familiar proces in the Rig-Veda, and in one place the cows 
of the morming are said to be milked from darkness (I, 33, To). 
The two evidently mean day and night, and as soon as they 
are milked, they give rise to the five seasons The day and 
the night are said to be ths two mothers of Sirya in IL, 55,6, 
and here they are the mothers of the five seasons, What becomes 
after the expiry of the seasons is described in the eighth verse. 
Msays that with the ten of Vivasvat, or with the lapse of ten * 
months, Indra with his threefold hammer shook down the. 
heavenly jar. This means that the three storing places of the 
herial waters (VII, ror, 4) were all emptied into the ocean at 
this time, and along with it the sun also went to the lower world, 
for sunlight is described to be threefold in VIL, tor, 2, and 
Sivana there quotes the Taittiriya Samhita (II, 1, 2, 5), which 
Says that the sun has three lights, the morming light being. the 
Vevonta, the mid-day the (Grishma, and the evening the Sharad. 
The verse, therefore, obviously refers to the three-fold courses of 
Waters in the heaven and the three-fold light of the sun; and all 
this is said to come to an end with the tenof Vivasvat, The sun 

and the sucrifice are then preserved as seed to bere-veneratedsome 
time after,—a process symbolised in the Pravargya ceremony, The 
"© Rig. VII, 73, 6-8,—aey eeew TRU Tes! ear 
TT SCT W gefea acter geass qua: | dh eneat wr 
qattiiwer €4: Sinrcendta | Sear fargar fea: 
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idea of the sun dropping from lieaven is very common in the 
sacrificial literature. Thus in the Aitareya Brihmana (IV, 15) 
weread, “The gods, being afraid of his (sun's) falling beyond them 
being turned upside down, supported him by placing above him 
the highest worlds";" and the same idea is met with in the 
Tandya Brihmaana (IV, 5,.9-11)} The words “falling beyond” 
(pardahas adpatdt) are very important, Inasmuch as they show 
chat the sun dropped into regions that were on the yonder side. 
me of the Ashvin’s protege is also called Chyavina, which 
word Prof, Max Muller derives from clys to drop. The Ashvins 
are said to have restored him to youth, which, being divested of 
its legendary form, means the rehabilitation of the sun that had 
dropped into the nether world, The Pravargya ceremony, which 
preserves the seed of the sacrifice, is, therefore, only one phase of 
the story of the dropping sun in the sacrificial literature, and the 
werses employed in this ceremony, if interpreted in the spirit of 
that ceremony, appear, as statel above, to indicate an older 
year of five seasons and ten months. 

Bat the Mantras ased in the Pravargya ceremony are mot 
s9 explicit as one might expect such kind of evidence to be. 
Therefore, instead of attempting to give more evidence of the 
same kind—imd there are many such facts in the Vedic sicri- 
ficial literature —I proceed to give the direct statements about 
the duration of the annual Sattras from the well-known Vedic 
works, These statements have nothingof the legendary cha- 
racter about them, and are, therefore, absolutely certain and 
reliable. It hes been stated before that the institution of 
sacrifice is an old one, and found amongst both the Asia- 
tic and the European branches of the Aryan-race. Jt was, 
in fact, the main ritual of the religion of these people, and 
naturally enough every detail concerning the sacrifices was 

~ * Ait. Beh, VI, 1S —aew eeratsfocrrgheqed we eedi@s 
sreenererryaa | Aino of. Tandys Beah, IV, 6, 9-1]. 
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“closely watched, or accurately determined by the priests, who had 
the charge of these ceremonies. It istrue that in giving reasans 
for the prevalence of a particular practice, these priests some- 
times indulged in speculation ; but the details of the sacrifice 
were facts that weresettled in strict accordance with custom 
and tradition, whatever explanations might be given in regard 
to their origin, But sometimes the facts were found to be. so 
Stubborn as to defy any explanation, and the. priests had to 
content themselves with barely recording the practice, and 
adding that “such is the practice from-times immemorial." It 
is with such evidence that we have now to deal in investigating 
the duration of the annual Sattras in ancient times. 

There are many annual Sattras like Aditydndm-ayanam, 
Atinrosimayanam, Cardmoyanam, &c, mentioned in the Brah- 
manasand the Shrauta Sitras; and, as observed by Dr, Haug, 
they seem to have been originally established in imitation of the 
sun's yearly course. They are the oldest of the Vedic sacrifices, and 
their duration and other details have been all very minutely and 
carefully noted down in the sacrificial works, All these annual 
Selffaa are not, however, esse tially different from each other, 
being so many different varieties or modifications, according to 
circumstances, of a common model or type, and the anime 
eyonem is said to be this type, (ride, com, on Ashy. S. S. ri, 7, 1). 
Thus in the Aitareya Brihmana (IV, 17) Weare told that “They 
hold the Gavdm-cyanam, that is, the sacrificial session called * the 
Cows' walk.’ The cows are the Adityas (gods of the months). By 
holding the session called the Cows’ walk they also hold the Adi- 
tydndmoyenam (the walk of the Adityas).* If we, therefore, ascer- 
tain the duration of the Gatdm-ayanam, the same rule would apply 
to all other annual alan and weneed not examine the latter 
Separately, This Gavdm-ayenem, or the Cows") walk, iis fully 


* See Dr. Hang’s Ait. Brih Vol. IT, p. 257. The origina is 
lows, arena qf. ara at wrigen sifearrta agaaa gfe, 
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described in three places. Once in the Aitareya Brahmana and 
twicein the Taittiriya: Samhitéi, We begin with the Aitareya 
Brahmaga (IV, 17), which describes the origin and duration ot 
the Sattra as folows— 


"The cows, being desirous of obtaining hoofs and ‘horns, 
lield (once) a sacrificial session. In the tenth’ month (of their 
sacrifice) they obtained hoofs and horns, They said;“We have 
obiained fulfilment of that wish for which we underwent the 
initiation into the sacrificial rites, Let us rise (the sacrifice 
being finished), Those, that arose, are these, who have hors. 
Of those, who, eS ae sat (continued the session) saying, "Let 
us finish the year," the homs went of on account of their 
distrust. It is they, who are hornless (¢dpardh), They (continu 
ing their sacrificial session) produced vigour (drjam), Thence 
afrer (having been sacrificing for twelve months and) having 
sectired all-the seasons, they rose (again) at the end. For they 
had produced the vigour (to reproduce horns, hoofs, &c, when 
decaying). Thos the cows made themselves beloved by all 
(the whole world), and are beautified (decorated) by all.” 

Here it is distinctly mentioned that the cows first obtained 
the fulfilment of their desire in fen months, and a number 
of them left of sacrificing further. ‘Those, that remuined 
and sacrificed for two months more, are called ‘distrust- 
ful,” and they had to suffer for their distrust by forfesti rig, 
the homs they had obtained. It is, therefore, clear, that this 
yearly Sattra, which in the Samhités and Brihmanhas is a 
Sattra of twelve months in imitation of the sun's yearly 

~* Soe Dr, Hang'’s Ait, Brah, Tron, Vol, IT, p. o8T, Tho passag? 

as follow, —aat @ amare wat darian fraaenat <4 
arity ret: STATA | aT a Tee “prarerdtearaenraa aate- 
grata) at at sqfighet car aftredtsa at: isp peal 
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Cours®, was Once Completed in tem months. Why should it be 
so? Why was a Sattra, which is annual in its very nature 
and which now lasts for twelve months, onc completed in ten 
months ? How did the sacrificers obtain all the religious me- 
rit of a twelve months’ sacrifice by sacrificing for ten months 
only ? These are very important questions; but the Aitereya 
Brihmana neither raises them, nor gives us any clue to their 
solution. If we, however, go back to the Taittiriya Samhita, 
the oldest and most authoritative work on the sacrificial cere. 
monies, we find the questions distinctly raised. The Samhita 
expressly states that the Gardni-cyanam can be completed in 
fen or twelre months, according to the choice of the sacrificer - 
but it plainly acknowledges its inability to assign any reason 
bow a Satira of twelve months could be completed in ten, ex. 
cept the fact that “it is an old practice sanctioned by imme- 
morial usage." These passages are very important for our 
purpose, and I give below a close translation of each. The 
first occurs in the Taittiriya Samhita (VIL, 5, I, 1-2)", and 
may be rendered as follows :— 

“ The cows held this-sacrificial session, desiring that ‘be. 
ing hornless let horns grow unto us.’ Their session lasted 
(for) ten months. Then when the horns grew (up), they rose 
Stying, ‘We have gained.’ But those, whose (homs) were not 
grown, they rose after completing the year, saying ‘We have 
gained.’ Those, that had their horns grown, and those that 
had not, both rose saying ‘We have gained.’ Cows’ session is 
thus the year (year session}, Those, who know this, reach the 
year and prosper verily, Therefore, the hornfess (cow) moves 

* Tait, Sam. VI, 5, 1, 1-2,—aat at oa SIRTAT A: qa: 
ef) qrat ara arat = 4 at saitesfaowea te | nat 2 
aet god fag: saeaqris yds Tera altel art 
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ferazes) pleased during the two rainy months. This is what 
the Sattra has achieved for her, Therefore, whatever is done 
in the house ofone performing the yearly Sattra ts succesaiul- 
ly, timely and properly done,” | 
This account slightly differs from that given in the Aita- 
reya Brihmana, In the Samhiti the cows, whose session [ast- 
ed for twelve months, are said to be still hormless; bat instead 
of getting vigour (Grjam), they are said to have obtained a5 2 
- reward for their additicnal sitting, the pleasure of comfortable 
grazing in the two rainy months, during which, as the com- 
mentator observes, the horned cows find their homs an impe- 
diment to graze freely in the field, where new grass has grow” 
up. But the statement regarding the duration of the Saffre, 
viz,, that it lasted for ten or twelve months, is the same both 
in the Samhita and in the Brihmana, The Samhitt again 
takes up the question in the next Anuedka (VII, 5,2, 1-2)" 
and further describes the cows' sescion as follows :— 

“The cows held this sacrificial session, being homless 
(and) desiring to obtain horns. Their session lasted (for) te 
months; then when the horns grew (up), they said, ° We have 
gained, let us tise, we have obtained the desire for which we 
sat (commenced the session)’ Half, or as many, of them @ 
sud, ‘We shall certainly sit for the two twelfth (two last) 
months, and rise after completing the year," (some) of them 
homs in the twelfth month by trust, (while) by distrust those 
that (are seen) hornless (remained so), Both, that ts, those 
© Tritt, Sats VI, 5, 2, 12,—a9at at gaa qrareany at aaT! 

amit feeradharat ga ata fren srry ame at 
aeren Prarara & srraerentt Ga wratat ereararfer aTaTy AT a- 
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attained their object. One, who knows this, prospers, whether 
Tiging (from the sacrifice) inthe tenth month or in the twelfth. 
They-indeed go by the path (padena); be going by the path 
indeed attains (the end), This is that successful ayanam 
(session). ‘Therefore, it is goeant (beneficial to the cows)," 
This passage, in its first part, repeats the story given in 
the previous Aneeike of the Samhita and in the Aitareya Brahe 
maga with slight variations. But the latter part contains two 
important statements: Brstly that whether we complete the 
sactifice within ten months or twelve months, the religious me- 
rit Or fruit obtained is the same in either case, for both are said 
to prosper equally ; and secondly, this is sand to be the case 
becanse it is the ‘path,’ or as Siyana explains, “an immemorial 
custom." The Samhita is, in fact, silent as to the reason why an 
annual Satire, which ought to, and os a matter of fact does, 
now Inst for twelve months, could be completed in ten months; 
and this reticence is very remarkable, considering how the 
Samhita sometimes indulyes in speculations about the origin of 
sacrificial rites. Any how we have two facts clearly established, 
(1) that at the time of the Taittiriya SamhitA the Gardm-oya- 
nem, the type of all annual Sattres, could be completed in ten 
months ; and (2) that no reason was known at the time, as to 
why a Sativa of twelve months could be thus finished in ten, 
except that it was ‘an immemorial custom. The Taodya 
Brahmana, IV, 1, has ‘a similar discussion about Gavdm-ayee 
nam, and clearly recognises its two-fold character co far as 
its duration is concerned. SAyana and Bhag¢-Bhiskara, in 
their commentaries on the ‘Taittiriya Samhiti, cannot, there- 
fore, be said to have invented any new theory of their.own 
a¢ regards the double duration of this annual Satire. We 
shall discuss later on what is denoted by “cows” in the above 
Passages, At present we are concerned with the duration of 
the Sattra; and if we compare the above matter-of-fact state- 
Ments in the Samhita about the double duration of the annual 
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Sattra with the legend of the Dashagvas sacrificing for ten 
months, the conclusion, that in ancient times the ancestors of 
the Vedic Aryas completed their amma! sacrificial session in 
len mowhe, becomes irresistible’ This duration of the Satire 
must have been changed and all such Sattr made to last for 

twelve months, when the Vedic people came to live in regions 
where such an annual session was impossible, But conserva- 
tism in such matters is so strong that the old practice must 
have outlived the change in the calendar, and it Aad to be re 
sognised a5 an alternative period of duration for this Satira im 
the Samhitis, The Taittiriya Samhith has thus to record the 
alternative period, stating that it is an ancient practice, and I 
think it settles the question, so far as the duration of these 
Satiras in ancient times is concerned. Whatever reasons we 
may assign for it, it is beyond all doubt that the oldest annual 
Sativa lasted only for fen months. 





But the Taittiriya Samhitd is not alone in being thus 
unable to assign any reason for this relic of the ancient calen- 
dar, or the duration of the annual Satira. We still designate 
the twelfth month of the European solar year as December, 
which word etymologically denotes the tenth month, (Latin 
tiecem, Sans: davhan, ten: and 6b Sans, sira, time or period), 
fiid we all know that Numaadded two months to the ancient 
Roman year and made it of twelve months, Plotarch, in bis 
life of Numa, records another version of the story, rés., that 
Numa, according to sime, did not add the two months, but sim- 
ply transferred them from the end to the beginning of the year. 
But the names of the months clearly show that this could not 
have been the case, for the enumeration of the months by words 
indicating their order, as the fifth or @uintilis (old name for 
July), the sixth or Sixtitw,(old name for August), the seventh 
or September and so on the rest in their order, cannot, after it 8 
sonce begun, be regarded to have abruptly stopped at December, 
allowing only the last two months to be differently named. 
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Plitarch has, therefore, rightly observed that “we have a proof 
in the name of the Inst (month) that the Roman year contained, 
at first. ten months only, andnot twelve." But if there was 
any doubt on the point, it is now removed by the analogy .of the 
Gardv-ayanam and the legends of the Dashagvas-and Dirghata- 
mas. Macrobins (Saturnal. Lib. 1, Chap, 12)-confirms the story of 
Noma’s adding, and not simply transposing, two months ta the 
ancient year of ten months What the Avesta has tomy om 
this bject we shall see later on where traditions about the 
Ancient year amongst the other Aryan races will also be consi- 
dered. Suffice it to say for the present eas according to tra- 
dition, the ancient Roman year consisted only of ten months, 
and like the duration of the Fivdin sesaed it was subéequently 
changed into a year of twelve months ; and yet, so far as I know, 
no reason bas yet been discovered, why the Roman year in 
ancient times was considered to be shorter by two months, On 
the contrary, the tendency is either to explain away the tradi- 
tion some how as inconvenient, or to ignore it altogether as 
incredible. But solongas the word December ts before us, ‘and 
we know how it is derived, the tradition cannot be so lightly 
set side, The Encyclopedia Britanica (s. ©. calendar) records 
the ancient tradition that the oldest Roman year of Romu- 
lus was of ten months of 304 days, and observes “it isnot known 
how the remaining days were disposed of-” If, with all the resour- 
cesof modem science at our command, we have not yet been 
able to ascertain why the oldest Roman year was of ten months 
only, and how the remaining days were disposed of, we need 
not be surprised if the Taittiriya Sambhith refrained from spe- 
culating on the point and contented itself with stating that 
such was the ‘sath’ or theold custom or practice handed 
down from generation to generation from times immemorial. 


* Soo Plotarch’s Lives, translated into English by thn Rov, John 
And Williaw Langhorne (Ward, Lock & Co,), p. 04, t 
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The Arctic theory, however, now throws quite a new light or 
these ancient traditions, Vedic as well as Roman; and if we take 
the Cardmayanam of ten months and the old Roman year of 
ten months asrelicsof the period when the ancestors of both 
these races lived together within the citcum-polar regions, there 
is no difficulty of explaining how the remaining days were dispo- 
sed of, It was the period of the long night—a time when Indra 
fought with Vala, toregain the cows imprisoned by the latter 
and Herenles killed the giant Cacus, « three-headed fire-vomiting 
monster, who had carried off Hercules’ cows and hid them in 4 
cave, drigging them backwards in order that the foot-marks might 
not be traced. When the Aryan people migrated southwards 
from this ancient homethey had to change this calendar to suit 
their new home by adding two more months to the old year. But 
the traces of the old calendar could not be completely wiped 
off, and we have still sufficient evidence, traditional or sacrif- 
cial, to warrant usin holding that a year of ten months followed 
by anizht of two months was known in the Indo-Germanic 
period—a conclusion, which is further confirmed by Teutonic 
myths and legends, as explained by Prof. Rhys, whose views 
will be found summarised in a subsequent chapter. 

The Taittiriya Samhita and the Aitareya Brihmana speak 
of the Cardmoyanaw as being really held by the cows. Was 
it really a session of these animals? Or was it something else? 
The Aitareya Brihmana, we have seen, throws out a sugges 
tion that ‘the cows are the Adityas,' that is, the month-gods, 
and the Cows’ session is really the session of the monthly sm- 
god=* Comparative si bina now fully bears out the truth 
of this remarkable suggestion put forward by the Brihmana. 
Cows, such as we eat them in the mythological legends, 
represent days and nights of the year, not only 3 in the Vedie 














* Seo Aitareyn Brih, PV, 17, a ee Tat fa | 
arat an anf safzeqrarea arrears fa r | 
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but also in the Greek mythology ; and we can, therefore, sow 
sive a better account of the origin of this sacrificial session 
than that it was session of bovine animals for the purpose 
of obtaining horns, Speaking of cows in the Aryan mythology, 
Prof, Max Muller in his Contributions to phe Science of Mythology 
(Vol. IL p. 76x) writes as follows :— 

“There were thus three kinds of cows, the real cows, the 
cows in the dark cloud (rain—milk), and the cows stepping forth 
from the dark stable of the night (the rays of the morning). 
These three are not always easy to distinguish in the Veda, nay, 
while we naturally try to distinguish between them, the poets 
themselves seem to delight in mixing them up. Jn the passe 
quoted above (J, 32,11), we saw how the captive waters were 
compared to cows that had been stolen by Pagi (miruddiuth 
dah Panind iva gdvah}, but what is once compared in the Veda 
is s00n identified. As to the Dawn, she is not only compared 
toa cow, she is called the cow straight out. Thus when we 
read, R. V. I, 92, 1, ‘These dawns have made a light on the east- 
em half of the sky, they brighten their splendour, the bright 

approach, the mothers,” the cows, wérah, can only be the 
aan themselves, the plural of dawn being constantly m the 
Veda used where we should use the singular, In R. V. 1, 03) 4 
we read that ‘Agnishoman deprived Pani of his cows and found 
light for many,’ Here again the cows are the dawns kept by 
Pahi in the dark stable or cave of the night, discovered by 
Saramd and delivered every moming by the gods of light.” 

“We read in R. V- I, 62, 3, that Brihaspati split the rock 
and found the cows," 

“Of Indra it is said, Il, 19, 3, that he produced the sun and 
found the cows ;0f Brihaspati, I, 24, 3, that he drove out 
the cows, that he split the cave by his word, that he hid the 
darkness, and lighted up the sky- What can be clearer ? The 
Maruts also, 11, 34,1, are said to uncover the cows, and Agni, 
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44. 4,18 praised for killing the fends, for having «overcome 
Merkness by light, and having found. the cows, water and ate 
sun," 

“In all these passages we find no tea or na, which ey, 
indicate that the word cow was used metaphorically. The 
dawns or daysas they proceed from the dark stable, or are 
rescued from evil spirits, are spoken of directly asthe cows If 
they are spoken of in the plural,we find the sameiin the case 
of the Dawn (nahw) whois often conceived as many, as in I], 
28, 2, updyone = whasdet gomatiuim, ‘at the approach of the 
dawns with their cows,’ From that it required but a small 
step to speak of the one Dawn as the mother of the cows, IV, 
52,2, mild paviim,” 

“Kuhn thought that these cows should be understood as the 
ted clouds of the morning. But clouds are not always present 
at sunrise, norcan it well be said that they are carried off an 
kept in prison during the night by the powers of darkness,” 


“But what is important and settles the point is the fact 
that these cows or oxen ofthe dawn or of the rising sun occur 
in other mythologies also and are there clearly meant for days, 
They are ritimbered as 12x jo, that is, the thirty days of the 12 
danar months, If Hélios has 350 oxen and 340 sheep, that can 
‘only refer to the days and to the nights of the year, and would 
prove the knowledge ofa year of 350 days before the Aryan 
separation." 

Thus thecows in mythology are the days and nights, oF 
dawns, that are imprisoned by Pani, and not real living. cows 
with hors. Adopting this explanation and substituting these 

morical cows for gdrah in the @avim-ayanam, it is not 
aifficule to see that underneath the strange story of cows 
Aolding a sacrificial session for getting horns, there lies concealed 
the remarkable phenomenon, that, released from the clutches 
of Paoi, these cows of-days and nights walked on for ten 
months, the oldest duration of the session known as Cows’ 
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walk. In plain language this means, if it means anything, 
‘that the oldest Aryan year was one of ten months followed by 

the long night; during which the cows were again carried away 

by the powers of darkness, Wehave seen that the oldest ,Ro- 
‘man year was of ten months, and the Avesta, as will be shown 

later on, also speaks of ten months’ summer prevailing in the 

Airyana Vaejo before the home was invaded by the evil spirit, 

who brought on ice and severe winter in that place. A year of 
ten months with a long night of two months may thus be 

taken to be known. before the Aryan separation, and the refer- 
ences to it im the Vedic literature are neither isolated nor ima- 

gimary. Thye are the relics of ancient history; which have been 

faithfully preserved in the sacrificial literature of India, and if 
they were hitherto misunderstood it was because the tre key 

required for their solution was as yet unknown. 

But as stated in the previous chapter, a year in the circum- 
polar region will always havea varying number of the months 
of sunshine according to latitude, Althongh, therefore, there 
is sufficient evidence to establish the existence of ayear of 
ten months, we cannot held that it was the only year known in 
ancient times, In fact we have seen that the legend of Aditi 
indicates the existence of the seven months of sunshine; anda 
band of thirty continuous dawns supports the same conclusion. 
But it seems that a year of ten months of sunshine was more 
prevalent, or was selected as the mean of the diferent vary- 
ig years. The former view -is rendered probable by the fact 
that of the Aigirases of various forms (virias) the Navag- 
vas and the Dashayvas are said to be the principal or the most 
important in the Rig-Veda (X, 62,6) But whichever view 
we adopt, the existence of a year of seven, eight, nine, ten or 
eleven months of ainshine follows 28a matter of course, if the 
ancient Aryan home was within the Arctic circle. Prof. Max 
Miller, in the passage quoted above, points out that the old 
Greek year probably consisted of 350 days, the 395° oxen of 
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Helios representing the idlays, and 350 sheep representing th» 
nights, He also notices that in German mythology yoo gold 
rings of Wieland, the emith, are spoken of, and comparing the 
number with 720 sons-of Agni mentioned in I, 164, 11, he. 
draws from it the conclusion that. a year of 350 days is also 
represented in the German mythology. This year is shorter 
by ten days than the civil year of 360 days, or falls short of 
the full solar year by 15 days, It is, therefore, clear, that ifa 
year of 350 days existed before the Aryan separation, it must 
have been followed by a continuous night of ten days; while, 
Where the year was of 300 days, the long night extended over 
6o days of 24 hourseach, Weshall thus have different kinds 
of long nichts; and jt is necessary to sce if we can collect evi. 
dence to indicate the longest duration of the night known be- 
fore the Aryan separation, Speaking of the cows or oxen of 
Hélios, as stated in the passage quoted above, Prof. Max Mol. 
ler goes on to observe :— 

“The cows or oxen of Hélios thus receive their back- 
ground from the Veda, but what is told of them by Homer js 
by no means-clear, When it is said that the companions of 
Odysseus constmed the oxen of Hélios, and that they thus 
forfelted their return home, we can hardly take this in the 
modern Sense of consuming or wasting days, thought it 
may be difficult to assign any other definite meaning to it. 
Equally puzzling is the fable alluded to in the Homeric hymn 
that Hermes stole the oxen of Apollon and killed two of them. 
The mumber of Apollon's oxen is siver as fifty (others give 
the number as 100 cows, twelve oxen and one bull), which 
looks like the number of weeks in the lunar year, but why 
Hermes should be represented as carrying off the whole herd 
and then killing two, is difficult to guess, unless we refer it to 
the two additional months ina cycle of four years,” | 

In the light of the Arctic theory the puzzle here referred 
to is solved without any difficulty, The stealing away or the 
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carrying off of the cows need not now be taken to mean 
simple wasting of the days in the modern sensé of the word: nor 
need we attribute such stories to the “ fancy of ancient bards 
“and story tellers." The legend or the tradition of stealing, 
consuming, or carrying off the cows or oxen is but another 
form of stating that so many days were lost, being swallowed 
up in the long night that occurred at the end of the year and 
lasted, according to latitnde, for varying periods of time. So 
long as every thing was to be explained on the theory of a 
daily struggle between light and darkness, these legends were 
unintelligible. But as soon as we adopt the Arctic theory the 
whole difficulty vanishes, and what was confused and puzzling 
before becomes at once plain and comprehensible. In the 
Vedic mythology cows are similarly said to be stolen by Vritra 
or Vala, but their number is nowhere given, unless we regard 
the story of Rijrishva ( the Red-horse ) slanzhtering oo or ror 
‘sheep and giving them to a shewalfto devour [I,116,16; 117, 18), 
as a modification of the story of stealing the cows. The Vedic 
sacrificial literature does, however, preserve for us an important 
relic, besides the one above noted, of the older calendar and 
especially the long night, But in this case the relic is so deeply 
buried under the weight of later explanations adaptations - and 
emendations, that we must here examine at = me length the 
history of the Soma sacrifices in order to discover the original 
meaning of the rites which are included under that general name, 
‘That the Soma sacrifice is an ancient institution is amply proved 
by parallel rites in the Parsi scriptures; and whatever doubt we 
may have regarding the knowledge of Soma in the Indo-Kuropean 
period, asthe word is not found in the European languages, 
the system of sacrifices can be clearly traced back to the 
primeval age, Of this sacrificial system, the Soma sacrifice may, 
at any rate, be safely taken as the oldest representative, since it 
forms the main feature of the ritual of the Rig-Veda, and a whole 
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Mabdala of 114 hymns in the Rig-Veda is dedicated to ‘the 
praise Of Soma. A careful analysis of the Soma sacrifce may, 
therefore, be expected to disclose, at least partially, the natire 
ofthe oldest sacrificial system of the Aryan race ;and we, 
therefore, proceed to examine the same. 

The chief characteristic of the Sonia sacrifice, as distin- 
guished from other sacrifices, is, a5 the name indicates, the ex. 
traction of the Soma juice and the offering thereof to gods be- 
fore drinking it. There are three libations of Soma ina day, 
one in the morning, one at mid-day, and the last in the evening, 
and all these are accompanied by the chanting of hymns during. 
the sacrifice. These Soma sacrifices, if classed according to 
their duration, fall under three heads; (1) those that are per- 
formed in a single day, called Ekdhas, (2) those that are per. 
formed in more than one and less than thirteen days, called 
Ahinas, and (3) those that take thirteen or more than 23 days. 
and may last even for one thousand years, called Satirasn, Under 
the first head we have the Aynishjoma, fully described in the 
Aitareya Brahmana (III, 39-44), as the key or the type of all 
the sacrifices that fall under this class. There-are six modifica— 
tions of Agnishyoma, vis., Ati-agnishtoma, Ukthya, Shodasht, 
Vajapeya, Atiritra and Aptoryima, which together with Ag- 
nishtoma, form the seven parts, kinds or modifications of the 
Jyotishtoma sacrifice, ( Ash. §.S. VI, yz, 1). The modification 
chiefly consists in the number of hymns to be recited at the 
libations, or the manner of recitation, or the number of the 
@rahas or Soma-cups used on the occasion. But with these we 
aire not at present concerned, Of the second class of Soma sac 
fices, the Doddashdha or twelve days' sacrifice js celebrated both. 
as AAing and Sottra and js considered to be very important. 
It is made up of three iryahes (or three days’ performances, 
talled respectively Jyotis, Go, and Ayus}the tenth day and the 
two Atirliras ( Ait. Br, IV, 23-4 }. ‘The Dine days' F Tmance 
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(three tryehar) is called the Nave-rdira, Side by side with this. 
there are, under this head, a number of Soma. sacrifices extend- 
ing Over two nights, three nights, four nights, upto twelve nights, 
called dvi-rdtra, trivdtra and soon (Tait. Sam, VU, I, 4.-VUl, 3, 
2; Ashv. Shr. Sot, X and XI; Ta, Bra. 20, 11,~24, 19). In the 
third class we have the annual Sattras and of these the Gavam. 
ayanam is the type, Some Sattras which come under this class 
are described as extending over 1,000 years, and a discussion is 
found in-sacrificial works as to whether the phrase on¢ thousand 
years signifies 1,000 real years, or whether it stands for 1,000 days. 
annual Sattras are the only important Satiras of this class, and 
to understand their nature we must see what a thalaka means, 
The word literally denotes a group of six days (that-+ahan) and 
is used to denote six days’ performance in the sacrificial litera. 
ture. It is employed as a unit to measure a month in the Same: 
way as we now (uS¢ a week, a month being made up of five 
thalahes. The shalaha, in its tum, consists of the daily sacrifices 
called, Jyotis, Go, Ayws, and the same three taken in the 
reverse order as dys, Jo and Jyotie, Every thalaha, therefore, 
begins and ends with a Jyotishtoma (Ait. Br. IV, ts). The thie 
fohe is further distinguished mto Abhipiora and PruAthya, ace 
cording to the arranrement of the ftomea OF Songs sung at the 
Soma libations. An annual Satira iS, in the main, macde up oF 
a number of shalahas joined with certain special rites at the ba 
ginning, the middle and the close of the Sattra. The central day 
of the Satfra is called Vishuvdn, and stands by itself, dividing 
the Safir into two equal halves like the wings of a house (Tait, 
Br, I, 2,3, 1);and the rites in the latter half of the session or 
after the Vishwedn day are performed in an order which is the 
reverse of that followed in performing the ceremonies in the first 
half of the sacrifice. The model annual Satire (the Garam 
ayonam) thos consists of the following parts ;— 
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Paris. Days. 
The introductory Atiritm- S00 208 cet See eee ee ee ee ] 


The Chaturvimehs day, otherwise called the Arambbs- 
hiya (Ait, Br, TV, 19), or the Priyantya (Tind. Pr. | 
TV, 2), the real beginning ef the Satira-- ssssseere 

Foar Abhiplava, followed by one Prishthys shalaha 
each month; contimed in thin way for five months 160 

Threo Alikiplava and one Pyighghyn ghafabines- sor. me 2 

Tho AbnIfIE Angie verte vn rer deretteseas verse eesancecce 

The Three Syara-Séiman ta Fees oe oes oo Oe Oe oe wee ae gee 3 

The Vishewdin or the Contral day, which stand by 
iteelf, ¥,, not counted in the total of the Satirs days. 

Tha three svara-Sliman  dinygeee se cas sce ces eer ere ove con oon $ 

The Vishvajit tay 60 Oe be Ok ek ded ee oe See-e ee Reba ee 1 

One Prishthya ond three Abhiplovn Ghalnhinges ss... 84 

Qo Prishthya and four Abhiplava finjahne eich month: 
continmed in this way for four monty ies ser sce soe ace 190 

Three Abhipleva ginjahac, one Goghtomm, ona Ayu 
ehpoms, and ono Dashordtra (the ten days of Dvida 
shihe), muking up ome month ,,)...-cccccscscc-ss.... oe 

1% The Mahiivrats doy, corresponding to the Cliturvishshn 


be 


y 


+See Yerpe 


_—T 
J 
Co 


14, Tha oonoluding Atiratra-: 285 20h h08 O00 GOW re Bee eee beh eee ped J 


Total daya--+---,..960. 

Tt will be seen from the above scheme th t there are really 

# few sacrificial rites which are absolutely fixed and unchange. 
able in the yearly Saure. The two Atiritras, the introductory 
and the concluding, the Chaturvimsha and the Malavrata 
day, the Abhijit and the Vishvajit, the three Svara-Siman 
days on cither side of Vishuvdn, the Vighuvan. itself, and 
the ten days of DyAdashiha, making up 22 days in all, ex. 
elusive of Vishuvin, are the only parts that have any special. 
ity about them. The rest of the days are all made up by 
Ablsplava and Prishthya thalahas, which, therefore, consti- 
tute what may be called the elastic or the variable prt of 
the yearly Sotvra, Thus if we want a Gavdm-ayanam ‘of ten 
months, we have only to strike of five thala\as-“from: the 
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parts marked 3. and ir in the above scheme. The Aditytnam. 
“aYenem js another modification of the above scheme in which, 
amongst other changes, the thalahas are all Abhi jara, 
instead of being a combination of Abhipfava and Prisht hyp > 
while if all the thalahas are Prishthya, wong with some 
other changes, it becomes the Aigiratdmayanam, Al} 
these modifications do not, however, touch the total num ber 
of 360 days. But there were satrificers, whe adopted the 
junar year of 354 days, and, therefore. omitted & days from 
the above scheme: and their ‘attra is called the (war. 
Pinde-ayonam (Tait, Sam. VIL, 5,7, 2: Tandya Brih. V, To), 
In short, the object was to make the Sattra correspond with 
the year adopted, civil or ltnar, as closely as possible, But 
these points are not relevant to our purpose. The Brahmanas 
and the Shrauta Sitras give further details about the various 
rites to be performed on the Vishuvan, the Abhijit and the 
Vishvajit or the Svara-siman day. The Aitareya Aranyaka 
describes the Mahilivrata ceremony ; while the Atirdira and the 
Chaturvitisha are described in the fourth book of the Aitareya 
Brihmana. The Chaturvimsha is so called because the stoma 
to be chanted on that day is twenty-fourfold. Tt isthe real 
beginning of the Sara as the Mehavrata is its end. The 
Aitareya Brahmana (IV, 14) Says, “ The Hotri pours forth 
the seed. Thus he makes the seed ( which is poured forth ) 
by means of the Mahivrata day produce offspring, For seed 
if effused every sear is productive,’ This explanation shows 
that like the Pravargya ceremony, the Mahivrata was intended 
to preserve the seed of the sacrifice in order that it might per. 
Minate or prow at the proper time. It was a sort of link bet. 
Ween ‘the dying and the coming year, and appropriately con- 
cluded the annual Satire, It will be further seep that every 
Snnttal Satire had an Ati-ritra at each of its ends, and that 
the DvAdashaha, or rather the ten days thereof, formed an 
important concluding part of the Sattra 


™ 
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The above is only a brief description, a mere outline of the 

scheme of the annual Satfras mentioned in sacrificial works ,but it 
is sufficient for our purpose. Wecan see from it that a civil year 
4 360 days formed their basis, and the position of the Vishuvin 
was of great importance inasmuch as the ceremonies after it 
were performed in the reverse order. 1 have shown elsewhere 
what important inferences can be drawn from the position of the 
Vishuvin regarding the calendar in use.at the time when the 
echeme was Settled: But we have now to consider of times which 
preceded the settlement of this scheme, and for that purpose 
we must describe another set of Soma ecacrifices included under 
the general class of Sutiras, It has been stated above that side 
by side with the Dwidashiha, there are AAine sacrifices of two 
nights, three nights, etc. upto twelve nights. But these sacri- 
fices do not stop with the twelve nights’ performance, There are 
thirteen nights’, fourteen nights’, fifteen nights,’ and so on upto one 
hundred nights’ sacrifice called Trayodasha.rdira, Chaturdashe- 
rdtva and soon npto Shata-rdira, But since the Ahing has 
been defined to be a sacrifice extending crer not more than 
twelve or less than thirteen days, all the night-sacrifices extend. 
ing over a period longer than twelve nights are included 
in the third class, wiz,, the Satfran, If we, however, dis- 
regard this artificial division, jt will be found that along 
with the #kdha, the Deddarhitha and the annual Sateras, there 
isa series of, what are termed, the night-<acrifices or enteras 
extending over a period of time from two to one hondred 
nights, but mot further. These night-sacrifices or Ratrisaltras 
are mentioned in the Taitliriya Samhita, the Brahmahas and 
the Shrauta Sitras in clear terms, and there is no ambiguity 
about their nature, number, or duration. The Taittiriya Sam. 
hita in describing them often uses the word Mdtrih (ni 

in the plural, stating, that so ancl so was the first to Institute or 
to perceive ‘so many nights’ meaning so many nichts’ sacri 
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(vimshatim rlfvth, VIL. 3, 5, 1; dedtrimahatom rdtrih, VII, 4, 4, 1). 

According to the Principle of division noted above all night- 
Sacrifices of less than thirteen nights’ duration will be called 
Ahina, while those extending over longer time upto one hnndred 
nights will come under Sattrae : bat this is, 4s remarked above, 
evidently an artificial division, and ane, who reads carefully 
the description of these Sacrifices, cannot fail to be struck by 
‘the fact that we have here a sertes of night-sacrifices from two to 
4 hundred nights, or if we inchide the Afi-rétra in this Series, we 
have practically a cet of hundred nightly soma ‘sacrifices, though, 
accorming to the principle of division adopted, some may fail 
under the head of Ahina and some under that of Sattras, 

Now an important question in connection with these 
Sultras is why they alone should be designated ‘night-eqeri. 
fices, (rdirtrafur), or smaight-sessions * [ wtrintiras)? and 
why their number should be one htindred ? or, in other words, 
why there are no wught-sattras of longer duration than one 
hindred nights? The Mimémsakas answer the first part of 
the question by asking us to believe that the word “night? 


Deirdre, according to this theory, means two days’ sacrifice, 
find Shete-rdtra, a hundred days’ sacrifice, This explanation 
appears very good at the first sight, and asa matter of fact it 
has been accepted by all writers on the sacrificial ceremonies, 
In support of it, We ny also cite the fact that as the moon was 
‘the measurer of time in ancient days, the night was then natu. 
rally more marked than the day, and instead of Slying 
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in the series of Soma sacrifices after one hundred nights’ Safire 
until we come to the annual Sattra of 360 days? Admitting that 
‘night " means ‘ day,” we have Soma sacrifices lasting from 1 to 
100 days ; and if so, where was the harm to complete the series 
until the yearly Sattra of 360 days was reached? So faras I 
know, no writer On sacrificial ceremonies has attempted to answer 
this question satisfactorily, Ofconrse, adopting the speculative 
manner of the Brihmahas, we might say that there are no Soma 
sacrifices of longer than one hundred nighits' duration, because the 
fife ofa man cannot extend beyond a hundred years, (Tait. Br. 
111, 8, 16, 2). Bot such an explanation can never be regarded 
as satisfactory, and the Mimimsakas, who got over one difficulty 
by interpreting ‘night’ into ‘day,’ have practically left this latter 
question untouched, and, therefore, unsolved. In short, the 
case stands thus:—the sacrificial literature mentions a série> 
of 9g, or practically one hundred Soma sacrifices, called the 
'night-sacrifices"; but these do not forma part of any annual 
Sultra, like the Gardm-qyanem, nor is any reason assigned for their 
separate existence, nor is their duration, which never exceeds 
@ hundred nights, accountedfor. Neither the authors of the 
Brahmahas nor those of the Shrauta Sitras, much less Savana and 
Yaska give us any clue to the solution of this question; and the 
Mimimsakas, after explaining the word ‘night occurring in the 
names of these sacrifices as equal to ‘day’ haveallowed these 
night-sacrifices to remain as an isolated group in the organ- 
ised system of Soma sacrifees Under these circumstances 
it would, no doubt, appear presumptuous for any one to suggest 
an explanation, so many centuries after what may be called 
the age of the Satrros, But I feel that the Arctic theory, 
which, we have seen, is supported by strong independent evi- 
dence, not only explains, but appropriately accounts for the 
priginal existence of this isolated series of a hundred Soma =. 
‘erifices ; ard I therefore, proceed to give my view on the point, 
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It seems to me that if the word rdiri in Atirdira jg still 
understood to mean ‘night,’ and that if the da-rdire sacrifice 
is even now performed during the night, there is no reason why 
we should not similarly interpret the same word in Devrdtre, 
Tri rdtra &c. upto Shata-rdtra, The objection, that the Soma 
juice is not extracted during the night, is more imaginary than 
real ; for asa matter of fact Soma libations are made in the usual 
Way, during the Ai-rdtra sacrifice, The As-rdira sacrifice is 
performed at the beginning and the end of every Saftra + and all 
the three libations of Soma are always offered during the three 
tums, Or parydyes, of the night, The Altareya Brihmana (IV, 5), 
in explaining the origin of this sacrifice, tells us that the Asuras 
had taken shelter with the night, and the Devas, who had taken 
shelter with the day, wanted to expel them from the dark region, 
But amongst the Devas, Indra alone was found ready and willing 
to undertake this task ; and entering into darkness, he, with the 
assistance of metres, tamed the Asuras out of the first part of 
the night by the first Soma libation, while by means of the middle 
turn (parydya) of passing the Soma-cup, the Asuras were tumed 
out of the middle part, and by the third turn out of the third or 
the last part of the night. The three Soma libations, here 
spoken of, are all made during the night, and the Brihmana 
further observes that there is no other deity ware Indra amit the 
Metres to whom they are offered, (CF. Apas. Sh, Su. XIV, 3, 12). 
The next section of the Brihmaha (IV, 6) distinctly raises the 
question, “How are the Pavaméana Stotras (to be chanted for 
the purification of the Soma juice) provided for the night, 
whereas such Stotras refer only to the day, but not to the 
night?” and answers it by stating that the Stotras are the 
same for the day and the night. It is clear from this that 
‘Soma juice was extracted and purified at night during the 
Aterdira sacrifice, and Indra was the only deity to whom the 
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libations were offered in order to help him in his ight with the 
Asuras, who had taken shelter with the darkness of the night. 
That the Atrdira is an ancient sacrifice is further proved by the 
occurrence of a similar ceremony in the Parsi scriptures, The 
word Aft-rdtra does not occur in the Avesta, but in the Vendidad, 
AVI, 18 (43}-22 (48), we are told that there are three parts. of 
the night, and that in the first of these parts (thrishoas), Fire, the 
son of Ahura Mazda, calls upon the master of the house to arise 
and put on his girdle and to fetch clean wood in order that he 
may burn bright ; for, says the Fire, “Here comes Azi (Sans. Abi), 
made by the Datvas (Vedic Asuras), who is about to strive apainst 

me, and wants to put out my life” And the sime request is 
made during the second and the third part of the night, The 
close resemblance between this and the three parydyas of the 
Afi-rdira sacrifice does not seem to have been yet noticed: but 

whether noticed or net, it shows that the Ali-ritea is an-ancient 
rite performed during the night for the purpose of helping 

Indra, or the deity that fought with the powers of darkness, 

and that such sacrificial actsas putting on the girdle (Aosti) or 

squeezing the Soma, were performed during this period of dark. 

nese. 

Now what applies to the sacrifice ofa single night may 
well be extended to cases where sacrifices had to be performed 
for two, three or more continuous nights I have already 
shown before that the ancient sacrificers completed their sacrij- 
ficial sessions in ten months, and a long night followed the com- 
pletion of these sacrifices. What did the sacrificers do during 
this omg night? They could not have slept all the time; and 
asa matter of fact we know that the people in the extreme 
north of Europe and Asia do not, even at present, sleep 
during the whole of the long night which occurs in their 
partof the globe. Paul Du Chaillu, who has recently (1g00) 
published an account of his travels in The Land of the 
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Long: Night, informs us (p. 75) that‘although the am went below 
the horizon for several days in the Arctic regions, yet during the 
period “the Lapps could tell from the stars whether it was night 
Or day, for they were accustomed to gauge time by the stars 
according to their bright above the horizon, just as wedo at 
home with the sun"; and what the Lapps do now, must have 
been done by the oldest inhabitants of the circum-polar regions 
It is, therefore, clear that the ancient sacrificers of the Aryan race 
could not have gone to sleep after sacrificing for ten months Did 
they then sit idle with their hands folded when Indra was 
fighting for them with the powers of darkness? They per. 
formed their sacrifices for ten months with a view to help In- 
dra in his war with Vala; and just at the time when Indra most 
needed the help of invigorating songs and Soma libations, are we 
to suppose that these sacrificers sat idle, gaye up the sacrifices 
and left Indra to fight with Vala alone and single-handed as best 
ashe could? The whole theory of sacrifices negatives such a 
supposition. Therefore, if the Arctic theory is true, and if the 
ancestor of the Vedic Rishis ever lived in a region where the 
darkness of the night lastéd for several days, (a day being taken 
a5 a measure of time equal to 24 hours), we naturally expect to 
find a series Of nightly Soma sacrifices performed during the 
period, to help the gods in their struggle with the demons of 
darkness ; and, as a matter of fact, there are in the Vedic sacri- 

ficial literature, a number of sacrifices which, ifwe include the 
At-ritea in it, extend from one to a hundred nights, The Mimi. 
msakasand even the authors of the Brihmanas, who knew little 
about the ancient Arctic/home, have converted these night-sac- 
rifices into day-sacrifices; but the explanation evidently appears. 
to be invented at a time when the true nature of the Rdiri-krafus or 
Rétri-sotiras was forgotten, and it does not, therefore, preclude us 
from interpreting these facts ina different way, I have already 
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stated above that if we accept the explanation of the Mimimaikas, 
weeannot explain why the series of the night-sacrifices should 
abruptly end with the Shafa-rdtra or a himdred nights’ sacrifice: 
but by the Arctic theory wecan explain the fact satisfactorily 
by supposing that the duration of the long ‘night in the ancient 
home varied from one night (of 24 hours) to a Kimdred continuous 
nights ( of 2400 hours) according to Jatitude, and that the 
hundred nightly Soma sacrifices corresponded to the different 
durations of the night at different places in the ancient home. 
Thus where the darkness lasted only for ten nights( 240 hours) a 
Pathe-rdire sacrifice was performed, while where it lasted for roo 
nights (2400 hours) a Shata-rilrs sacrifice was necessary, There 
areno sacrifices after the Shata-rdtra because a hundred con. 
tintious nights marked the maximum duration of darkness: ex- 
perienced by the ancient sicrificers of the race. We have seen 
that the legend of Aditi indicates a period of seven months 
sunshine ; join to itthe Dawn and the Twilight of 30 days each, 
and there ure left three months, (or if we take the vear to consist 
of 365 days, then 95 days}, for the duration of the Jon j continuous 
night—a result which remarkably corresponds to the longest 
duration of the night-e.crifices known in the Vedic literature, 
The Dawn marked the end of the long night, and could not, 
therefore, be included in the latter at Jeast for Sictificial pur- 
poses. In fact separate sacrifices are enjoined for the Dawn in 
sacrificial works; and we may, therefore. safely exclude the 
long Dawn from the province of the nightly sacrifices, and the 
fame may be stid of the period of the long evening twilight. 
A bondred nights’ sacrifice thus marked the maximum dora. 
tion of darkness during which Indra fought with Vala and 
Was strengthened by the Soma libations offered to him in this 
sacrifice, As there is no other theory to account for the exist. 
ence of the night-sacrifices, and especially for (heir number, to 
wit, one hundred, these sacrifices may be safely taken to 
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indicate the existence of an ancient year approximately divided 
into seven months’ sunshine, one month's dawn, one month's 
evening twilight and three months’ long continuous night. 
There are other considerations which point out to the same 
eOnclusion. In the post-Vedic literature we have a persistent 
tradition that Indra alone of all gods is the masterofa hundred 
sacrifices (#hutle-kratw), and that as this attribute formed, so 
to say, the very essence of Indraship, he always jealously watch- 
ed all possible encroachments against it, But European scholars 
relying upon the fact that even Sayana prefers, except ina few 
places ( III, 51,2), to interpret #hata-kratu, as applied to Indra in 
the Rig-Veda, as meaning, not * the master of a hundred sacri- 
fices, * but ‘the lord of a hundred mights or powers," have not 
only put aside the Purinic tradition, but declined to interpret the 
word Arate in the Rig-Veda except in the sense of ‘power, energy, 
skill, wisdom, or, generally speaking, the power of body or mind". 
But if the above explanation of the origin of the night-sacrifices 
is correct, we must retrace our steps, and acknowledge that 
the Puranic tradition or legend is, after all, not built upon a pure 
misunderstanding of the original meaning of the epithet shata- 
Aratu as applied to Indra in the Vedic literature, I am aware of 
the fact that traditions in the post- Vedic literature are often found 
#o have bot a slender basis in the Vedas, but in the present case we 
have something more reliable and tangible to go upon. We 
have a group, an isolated group of a hundred nightly Soma 
Sacrifices, and as long as it stands unexplained in the Vedic 
Sacrificial literature it would be unreasonable to decline to con. 
nect tt with the Purinic tradition of Indra’s sole mastership of 
a hundred sacrifices, especially when in the light of the Arc. 
tic theory the two can be so well and intelligibly connected. 
The hundred sacrifices, which are regarded as constituting the 
essence of Indraship in the Purinas, are there said to be the 
Ashvamedha sacrifices; and it may, at the outset, be urged 
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that the Shote-ritra sacrifice mentioned in the sacrificial works-— 
is not an Ashvamedha sacrifice. But the distinction is neither 
important, nor material, The Ashvamedha sacrifice is a Some 
sacrifice and is described in the sacrificial works along with the 
night-<acrifices. In the Taittiriya Samhita (VII, 2, t1,) a hondred 
offerings of food to be made in the Ashvamedha sacrifice are 
mentioned, and the Taittirlya Brahmana (I11,8,15,1) states that 
Prajépati obtained these offerings “during the night," and con- 
sequently they are called Rdtri-Aomar. The duration of the Ashva- 
medha sacrifice is again not fixed, inasmuch as it depends upon 
the return of the horse, and in the Rig- Veda (1, 163, 1) the sacri- 
ficial horse is identified with the sun moving in waters, The re- 
turn Of the sacrificial horse may, therefore, be taken to symbo- 
lise the return of the sun after the long night, and a close reo 
semblance between the Ashvamedha and the night-sucrifices, 
which were performed to enable Indra to fight with Vala and. 
rescue the dawn and the sun from his clutches, may thus be taken 
as established. At any rate, we need not be surprised if the Shata- 
riira Soma. sactiice appears inthe form of a hundred Ashva- 
medha sacrifices in the Purinas. The tradition js substantially 
the ame in etther case, and when it can be so easily and natural. 
ly explained on the Arctic theory, it would not be reasonable to 
set it aside, and hold that the writers of the Purinas created it 
by misinterpreting the word #late-Lratw occurring in the Vedas. 
We have seen that shatatratn as applied to Indra is in- 
terpreted by Western scholars, and in many places even by Sa. 
yaha himself,as meaning the lord of 8 hundred powers. Sa. 
yana now and then (IIT, 51, 2; \, 103, 7) suggests or gives 
at alternative explanation, and makes Indra‘ the master of a 
hundred sacrifices’; bat Westem scholars have gone further 
and discarded all other explanations except the one noted 
above. It is, therefore, necessiry to examine the meaning of 
this epithet, as tsedin the Rig-Veda, a little more closely in 
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this place. If the word trate in shata-kratu be interpreted to 
mean ‘might'or* power," the numeral ehofa, which strictly 
denotes ‘a hundred," will have to be taken as equivalent to 
‘many " or numerous,’ inasmuch as no definite set of a hundred 
powers can be pointed out as specially belonging to Indra. That 
the word shata may be so interpreted is evident from the fact 
that adjectives like shafa-nithe (I, 100, 12) and shatam-ati ( I, ro2, 
6;130,8), as applied to Indra in the Rig-Veda, aré found in) 
other places in the form of éahusra-nitha (III, 60, 7), and sahas- 
ram-dé (I, 52,2), Again Indra's arrow isonce called shata-bradhne 
and also sahasraparna in the same verse (VIII, 77, 7); while Soma 
is represented as going in a hundred ways (shafaqiman) in EX, 
86, 16, and a few hymns after it is said to be sahasra-yiman or 
going in a thousand ways (IX, 106,5). Even the adjective 
+hate-mongi, which Siyana interprets as meaning ‘the master 
of a hundred sacrifices” in X, 103, 7, has its counterpart, if not 
in Ui oc Rig-Veda, at least in the Sama-Veda which reads 
ning for tahorro-meshke in Big-Veda VI, 46, 5. This 
shows that the Vedic bards considered shata (a hundred) and 
sahetra (a thousand) as interchangeable numerals in some places; _ 
and ifthe numeral shata in shate-+yate had been of the same 
character, we should naturally have met witha paraphrase 
of the epithet as #ahasra-kratw somewhere in the Vedic litera- 
ture. But although the epithet +Aqte-kratu, as applied to 
Indra, occurs about sixty times in the Rig-Veda and several 
times in other Vedic works, nowhere do we find it para- 
phrased as sahara-trati, which shews that the Vedic bards 
did not feel themselves at liberty to alter or paraphrase it 
as. they liked. The adjective amifa-traty is applied to Indra 
in 1,to2,6; but a5 anata dos not necessarily mean more. 
than ‘one ‘humired,’ it does not follow that on this account 
we should give upthe ordinary meaning of shatain shata- - 
ram. If the word Aratu bad nowhere been used in the Rig-Veda 
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to denote a sacrifice, we may have been justified in interpreting 
thate-kratu in the way suggested by Western scholars But, 
-a8 observed by Dr. Haug, when Vasishtha prayed to Indra (VII, 
32, 26)" Carry, O Indra | our sacrificial performance ( Aratum ) 
through, just asa father doesto his sons, ( by assisting them ). 
Teach us, O thou, who art invoked by many, that we miy, in 
this turn (of the night), reach alive the (sphere of) light (fyotis),"* 
the prayer in all probability refers to the sacrificial perfarmance 
({ Aratu) held for the purpose of enabling the sacrificers to safely 
reach the other end of the night. In fact, it refers to the Atiedérn 
sacrifice and the Aitareya Brihmaha (IV, 10) quotes and inter- 
prets ttin the same way. Siyana, in his commentary On the 
Aitareya Brahmana, though not in the Rig- Veda Bhiishya, also 
takes the same view ; and as the Ati-rdira sacrifice is referred to 
‘expressly by its namein the Rig-Veda (VII, 103, 7) itis not at all 
unlikely that @ verse referring to this Soma sacrifice should occur 
in other hymns, Hence if there are passages where krate can be 
taken to mean ‘a sacrifice,’ there is no reason why the epithet 
thata-bratu be not understood to mean “ the master of a hundred 
sacrifices as suggested by the Purahic tradition, Another 
fact which favours this interpretation, is that in the Rig-Veda 
Indra is described as destroying go,99 0r too fortresses or 
cities (merah) of his enemies (I, 130, 7; If, 10, 6; VI. 3, 4; Il, 
4, 6), Now ceva-purdh, which means ‘the fortresses of the 
gods,’ has been + interpreted to mesn “days *in the description 
of the dashe-rdire sacrifice in the Taittitriya Samhita VIL, 2, 
* See Dr. Hang's Ait. Br. (IV, 10), Teac. Vol, I], p $74, andthe 
‘translator's note thereon Dr, Hang thinks that the yeran (Rig. VII, 
52, 26) evidently refers to the Ati-rdtre feat, for which occasion jt 
weeinall likelihood composted hy Vanihtha. The verses is -—¥z = a 
at ae fren qe eat gars fire ot afer qega staf drat ait. 
fersiraié i 
+ Cf. Bhatts Bhavkera’s Com. which ways: — ayer: " Tara qe. 
aartrerty qefierra gamererfs ‘adeet aelat adfe sad 
aaries...1 6 9 Bare Saqereqrfy eaperaetdtererhs | 
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s, 3-4; and if dera-purdh means ‘days,* the purah (cities, for- 
tresses) of Shambara may well be taken to mean ‘nights.’ 
This view is confirmed by the statement in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana, previously quoted, which says that the Asuras found 
shelter with the night, or, in other words, the darkness of the 
night was, so to say, their fortress. Indra’s destroying a hundred 
forts of Shambara js, therefore, equivalent to his fighting with 
the enemy for a hundred continuous nights, a period during 
which the ancient sicrificers offered him Soma libations in 
order that he may be better prepared for the struggle with Vala. 
The destruction of gg or toc fortsof the enemy, a group of a 
hundred nightly sacrifices, the nine and ninety rivers (¢rarantih) 
which Indra is described as crossing during his fight with Ahi 
(1, 32, 14), and a hundred leather straps with which Kutsa is 
gail to have bound down Indra to his sacrifice in the Tandyn 
Brihmaoa IX, 2,22, and from which he is invoked to free 
himself in Rig, X, 38, 5, are but so many different kaleidoscopic 
views of the same idea which makes Indra and Indra alone the 
lord of a hundred sactifices; and if we take all these together 
they undoubtedly point out to the existence of a hundred conti- 
nuous nights in the ancient home of the ancestors of the Vedic 
people. In V, 48, 3, ‘a. hundred,” moving in the abode of Indra, 
‘are said to turn on and turn of the course of ordinary days when 
Indra strikes Vritra with his bolt ;* and [ think we have here a 
‘distinct allusion either toa hundred sacrifices performed or to, 
a hundred continuows nights required for securing a complete 
victory over the powers of darkness in the nether world, and 
which nights (or rather one long night of hundred days) may well 
be described as breaking off and bringiny back the succession. of 
ordinary days and nights, inasmuch as the long night immediately 
follows ani precedes the period of sunshine in the Arctic regions. 


* Big, V, 48, 9s arafrereafrenferd ite aera frat arf 
wd or ager sarees 2a daaaait fe a aie 
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But a far more striking corroboration of the above view is 
furnished by certain passages in the Avesta which describe the 
fight of Tishtrya with the demon of dranght called Apaosha or 
*the burner" in the Parsi scriptures. In the Rig-Veda the fight. of 
Indta with Vritra (Pritratidrya) is often represented as* a struggle 
for waters’ (qp-tlrya), or as ‘the striving for cows‘ (ge 
wAti), or * the striving for day * (div4ehdi), and Indra is sid to have 
released the cows or waters, and brought on the dawn or the sun 
by killing Vritra (1, 51,4; 11,19, 3). Now Indra. as Pritra-han, 
appears as VFerethraghwe in the Avesta ; but the fight for waters is 
therein ascribed not to Verethraghna bat to Tishtrya, the star of 
rain, It is he, who knocks down Apaosha and liberates the waters 
for the benefit of man, “with the assistance of the winds, and the 
light that dwells in the waters,” In short Tishtrya’s: conquest 
over Apaosha is an exact parallel of Indra’s conquest over 

Vritra as described in the Rig-Veda ; and as the Jegends are if- 
terpreted at present, they are said to refer to the breaking up of 
the clouds and the bringing on of the rains on the earth, Tish- 
‘trya being supposed to be the star of rain, But this theory fails 
to account for the fact how the recovery of the dawn and the 
rising of the sun, or the bringing on of light, were included 
amongst the effects of Indra's victory over Vritra, It will be 
shown in the next chapter that the struggle for waters has very 
little to do with rain, and that the fight for waters and the fight 
for light are really synchronous, being two different versions of 
the same story. In short, both of these legends really represent 

he victory of the powers of light over darkness. Shushna or 
*the scorcher" is one of the names given to Indra’s enemy in 
the Rig-Veda (I, 51, 11), and the result of the conflict between 
Indra and Shushna isthe release of the waters, as well as the 
finding of the morning cows (VIII, 96, 17), and the winning of the 
sun (VI, 20,5), Apaosha is thus Shushaa under a different garb, 
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and the only difference between the two legends is that while Indra 
is the chief actor in ‘the one, Tishtrya is the chief hero in the 
other, But this difference is immaterial inasmuch as the attributes 
‘of one deity are often transferred, even in Big-Veda, to another. 
The Avestic legend of Tishtrya is, therefore, rightly understood 
by Zend scholars to be a reproduction of the Vedic legend of 
Indra and Vritra.”” Now,in the Tir Yasht, Tishtrya is repre- 
sented as eventually overcoming Apaoshia with the helpof the 
Haoma sacrifice offered to Tishtrya by Ahura Mazda (Yt. VII, 
t5-25). The fight is carried:on in the region of the waters, the 
Sea Vournt-Kasha, from which Tishtrya is described as rising up 
victorious after defeating Apaosha (Yt. VIII, 32), Daéva Apao- 
sha is again said to have asumel the form of a dark horse, 
while Tishtrya is represented as opposing himin the forn of a 
bright horse, hoof against hoof (Yt. VIII, 28), and eventually com- 
ing up victorious from out of the sea Vouru-Kasha, like the sicri- 
ficial horse rising from the waters in the Big-Veda (I, 163, 1), 
But the passage most important for our purpose is the one in 
which Tishtrya informs Ahura Mazda as to what should be done 
in order to enable Tishtrya to overcome his enemy and to appear 
before the faithful at the appointed time. “Ifmen would wor- 
ship me," says Tishtrya to Ahura Mazda, “with a sacrifice in 
which I were invoked by my own name, as they worship the 
other Yazatas with sacrifices in which they are Invoked by their 
own names, then I should have come to the faithful at the appoin- 
ted time ; should have come in the appointed time of my beauti- 
ful immortal life, should it be one night, or two nights, or fifty, 
or a hundred nights,” (Yt. VIII, 11). As Tishtrya appears before 
man after his battle with Apaosha, the phrase “appointed 
. See jarmesteter’s Trans, of Zond-Avesta Part I], (Vol. XXIIr 
S. Bi, E. Sories), p. 9%. He remarks that Tishtrya’s logend is ‘a 
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time" signifies the time during which the battle is fought and at 
the termination of which Tishtrya comes to the faithful; and 
the passage, therefore, means (t) that the “appomted time," when 
Tishtrya was to appear before man after fighting with Apaosha,. 
varied from one night to a hundred nights, and (2) that Tishtrya 
fices in which he was to be invoked by hisown name, We have 
seen above that a hundred nightly Soma sacrifices were offered to- 
Indra by the ancient Vedic sacrificers to enable him to °secure: 
a victory over Vritra, and that Indra was the only deity to whom 
the libations were offered in these sacrifices, The lezend of 
Tishtrya and Apaosha is, therefore, an exact reproduction of 
Indra’s fight with Vyitra or Vala ; and with this correspondence 
before us, we should feel no hesitation in accepting the view 
Stated above regarcing the origin of the Shate-rdtra sacrifice. 
Neither Darmesieter nor Spiegel explains why the appointed 
time for the appecrance of Tishtrya is described as “ one night, 
or two nights, or fifty, or a hundred. nights," though both trans. 
late the original in the same way. The legend also forms the 
subject of chapter VI] of the Bundahish, but there, too, we find no 
explanation as to why the appointed time is described gs varying 
from one to a hundred nights, It is, however, suggested by some 
that the appomted time may refer to the season of rains, But 
rains cannot be stid to come aftér “ one night, two nights, or fifty, 
or a hundred nights," and the latter expression would, therefore, 
be utterly inappropriate in their case; nor, as stated above, does 
Tishtrya’s fight with Apaosha represent only a struggle for rain, 
since we know that it is a struggle for light aswell, We have also. 
seen that the existence of nightsacrifices in the Vedic literature, 
extending over one, two, three, or ten, of a hundred nights, indi- 
cates the long darkness during which Indra fought with Vala = 
ani the coincidence between this fact and the ' appointed time,” 
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of Tishtrya cannot be regarded as accidental, The legends are 
mnidoubtedly identical in character, and taking the one to illus- 
trate the other, the only conclusion deducible from them is that 
a hundred nights was regarded to be the maximum duration of 
the Beht between Indra and Vala, or Tishtrya and Apacsha, x 

far as the ancestors of the Indo-Iranian people were concemed, 
and that the sea Vouru-Kasha, or the ocean ‘encompassed with 
darkness," as the Rig-Veda has it (II, 23, 18), was the scene of 
this battle between the powers of light and darkness. We also 
leam from them that the hero of the battle, whether he was 
Indra or Tishtrya, stood in need of help, derived from the per- 
formance of the sacrifices «pecially offered to him during the 
period; and that as a matter of fact such sictifices were performed 
in ancient times. The word shatatratw does not occur in the 
Avesta, but in the Ashi Yasht (Yt. XVI, 56) “a-ram of hundred. 
fold energy (macthahe vatokarahe) is spoken of ; and considering 
the fact that in the Bahram Yasht (Yt. XIV,23) "a beautiful ram, 
with horns bent round” is said to be one of the incarnations of 
Verethraghna, and that Indra is also described as appearing in 
the form ofa ram in the RBig-Veda (VIII, 2, 40}, it is very 
probable that the phrase #ats-karahe macthahe refers to Vercthra- 
gima in the Ashi Yasht, and like the epithet sAota-kratu, the 
adjective tato-Larahe means not “possessed of hundred powers,” 
but “the master ofa hundred deeds or sacrifices." There is 
thus 2 very close correspondence between the Vedic and the 
Avestic ideas on this subject, and this strengthens the conclusion 
that the night sacrifices in the Vedic literature had their origin 

in the existence of a long continuous night of varying durations 
in the original home ofthe Vedic people. We can now also 
satisfactorily explain why Tishtrya is described (Yt. VIII, 36, 
tide Spiegel’s Trans.) as “ bringing hither the circling years of 
men."" It isthe Avestic parallel of the Vedic story of the 
Dawn setting in motion “the ages of men, or mdunushd yuyd,” 

15 





discussed in the last ter, and shews that when Tishtrya's 
fight with Apaosha, rotates war with Vala, was over, the new 
year commenced with the long dawn, followed by the months 
of sunshine varying from seven to eleven in number, according 
to the latitude of the place,* ~ ria 

* The passage aboot Tiahtryn's connection with the yrar in 
noticed by Mr. Meherjibhai Nosherwanji Enka, ». 4, in his sensy 
“On the order of Parei months,” poblished inth: Cama Memorial 
Volume (p, 58), and of which he wae kind onough to send mo a 
ae io copy. 

yrs saben ia in the Tir Yasht,§ 36 :—'Jiaherim enirem rasten- 
tom kAerenanyluantem vatamaide, yim ydrecharerho  maxhy 
‘Ahuracha khratu-gilio aurunacha gairwhdoho sizdaracha ramas- 
ghardto wmgoirenten hasposentem huydirydicha danghee wzjasen- 
tema dusydiryticha, kata Airyio danghdes huydiryde bavdoni," Spiegel 
translates it thus, ‘We praise the star Tishtrya, tho shining, the majestic, 
who brings here the circling years of men." Darmontotor taken ydrw 
charesho mathyhe &e,, with the words following, viz, utiyoirentem 
hiaposentem, and tramlates, “Wo praise Tihtryn, dc, whore rising 
ia watched by mon, who live on the fruite of the your.” According 
to Dastur Erochji Mehorjirana (see his Yash ba mdeni), the meaning 
of tho whole pamgraph in which this paasagn occurs, is:— “We 
praise Tishtrya, do, who maketh the your revolye.in accordanon with 
the notions of tho mountaineers and thé nonmde, Ho riseth and is 
visible towards the regions where there is mo correct onlotilation af 
the year.” ; 

Bay whatever the difficulties of interpretation may be, one thing 
seem to be quite clear from thie pasange, viz., thet Tishtrys wae the 
atar by which the yoarway reckoned, In tho 'Tir Yasht § 5, springs 
af water are said to flow at the rming of Tishtryn, who in § 16. is 
described os ‘mingling bis shape with Hebe, or "uy ine in Hight,’ § 46. 
All theee incidents can be satisiactorily explained if wo suppenr tha, 
after Tishtrya's fight with Apaceha, lasting for 100 nights at the 
longent, the serial waters, which cmmunmicstéd motion to the ann and 
other heavenly — aight darat Yasht Pain bees which lay 
etill or stagnant Guring the time, werd set frow to mon again 
along the path made by Magda, bringing on with them tho light of 
the enn ani thay commencing the new year after the lony winter 
night inthe Arctic region. The simmitaneou character of the nocion 
of waters, the commencement of the new year, ond the winwltug of Ligehs, 
afcor Tishtrys's fight with Apacsha, can be explained only in this way, 
and nut by taking the legend refer to the rainy season (nee the discus. 
eer ne inter 
or the Bad Year, which Tiehtryn je anid vo break agunder, i, on thi 
. theory, the wenriscne dark Arctic night. ey oO Se 
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In the light of what has been stated above, we can now 
Detter understand the original nature and meaning of the As 
viva sacrifice. Itis a nightly sacrifice, performed during the 
night, even at present, and the Mimimsakas have not succeeded 
in converting it into a day-sacrifice, So far it is all right; but the 
qqeestion is why should the sacrifice be called 4a-ritra? The pre- 
fix wi { corresponding with Latin trans ) ordinarily denotes some 
thing beyond, *' something on the other side, or at the other end, 
and not ‘something pervading, extending, or spreading through 
the whole extent of anything: ‘Even Siyana in his commentary 
on VII, 103, 7, the only place where the word Ati-r4tra occurs in 
the Rig-Veda, explains it to mean‘ that which is past or beyond 
the night "(rdtrim atitys variate ih atirdrah-\, and Rudradatta 
in his commentary on the Apastamba Shrauta Satra (XIV, x, 2), 
gives the same explanation. The Asi-rdtra, therefore, denotes a 
frons-nocturnal sacrifice, that is, performed at either end of the 
night. Now according to the Aitareya Grihmana (IV, 5), the 
Ati-diers Sacrifice is performed for the purpose of driving out the 
Asuras from the dorkness of night; and the Tandya Brahmana 
41Y, t, 4-5) tells us that PrajApati, who first perceived the sacri- 
fice. created from it the twin of day and night { aAe-rdire), Tt 
follows from this that the dti-rdira was petformed at the cloce 
of such night as gave rise to the ordinary days and nights, or,in 
athe the tegular succession of days and nights follow- 

ed its performance, This can only be the case if we suppuse 
thatthe t-rifra was performed at the end ofa long continu- 
‘ous night in regions where such night occurred. With us 
in the temperate or the tropical zone, ordinary days and nights 
secant succeed each other throughout the year without any 
break, and it is meaningless, if not absurd, to speak of the cycle 
of day and night, as produced froma particular night in the 
year, Again, on the theory of a daily struggle between light 
and darkness the Asuras must be turned out of darkness every. 
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night, and sttictly speaking the performance of the Ali-rdira is 
necessary On every one of ihe 360 nights of the Satro, But asa 
matter of fact the Afirdtra is performed only at the beginning 
and the end of the Sattra; and even then the regular Satfra is 
said to commence on the Chaturvimsha and close on the Mahd- 
vrata day, and notonthe concluding Atiratra day. It seems, 
therefore, that the performance of the Attrdtra was not originally 
intended to drive away the Asuras from only the first of 360 
nights over which the Saftra now extends. For in that case, 
there is no reason why the Asuras were not required to be expelled 
from every one of the 360 nights. It follows, therefore, that the 
Atvrdira or the transnocturnal sacrifice refers to some night 
not included in the regular mghtsof the fardm-ayanam, It is 
true that the ti-rdiro is performed at the beginning and the end 
ofevery Sattra, and m one sense it is, therefore, a (rané-sattra oF 
efi-tolira Sacrifice, But that does not account for the name 
Aterétra,as the Saltra is not held durmg night. We must, 
therefore, hold that the two Afi-rdiras were cripinally performed 
not at the beginning and the end ofa Satfra, but at the bein. 
Ring and the end of a wight, which occured or mtervened between 
the last and the first day of the Sattra, When this night 
ended with an Attrdira, the usual Safira began; and as 
the sun was above the horizon during the period producing the 
regular succession ofdaysand nights, no As-rdira was needed 
during the Satfra, for, as stated in the Tandya Bréhmuana, 

the object of the An-ritra was gained. But the Safva closed 
with the long night, and the df.ridira had, therefore, again 
to ‘be performed at the end of the Softra to drive the Asuras 
from this night. I have shown before that we have direct 
and reliable authority in the Taittiriya Sambith tothold that 
the Gardm-cyanam was once completed In ten months or 
3° days, and it was, therefore, appropriately closed with and in- 
troduced by an ti-rétra. The word dti-rdira is thus rationally 
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explained, for the sscrifice was performed at the beginning and 
‘the cloze of the long night and, was therefore, adequately called 
a tran=nocturnal sacrifice. Between these two Af-rdiraz came 
all the night-sacrifices mentioned above, offered exclusively to 
Indra. The old (ardmayanam of ten or less than ten months, 
the 4tv-rira or the transnoctumal, the A@ritratus and Adin 
satires, or nightly Soma sacrifices of two, three, &c., up toa 
hundred continuous nights’ duration, and lastly the dt-riira, to 
be again followed by the Fardm-cyanam, thos formed the com- 
plete yearly round of sicrifices performed by the primeval ances 
‘tots of the Vedic people; and each of these =crifices had or 
ginally the same place in the yearly round as is indicated 
by the rootameaning of its name.” But when the year of ten 
months was converted into one of twelve to suit the altered 
conditions of the new home, the Gavdim-ayinam expanded into 
a performance of 360 days, and the elastic nature of the greater 
portion of the performance, as pointed out above, permitted the 
change to be easily carried out, But though the annual Saltra 
expanded in this way, encroaching upon the night-sacrifices of 
the long night, which were no longer needed, the Ati-ritra was 
retained as un introductory sacrifice and was incorporated in 
the ceremonies of the Satfra itself. Thus the two Ad-riirn 
sacrifices, which were originally performed ,asshown by the 
etymology, at the two termini of the long night, came to be 
converted into the introductory and concluding sacrifices of 
the annual Saffra; and if the word Afirdtre had not been 
retained, we could not have got any clue to reveal to us 


lwen koewn to the Shrants Sdtre, or in the Litylyana Shranta 
Siitra VITT, 2, 16, wo have, AIA WT aa cifras crane attofe:, 
ameaning that “After tho year (annonl secrificial session) is over, the 
Soma shoal! be purchased during tho Rdircsatiras,” evidently shewing 
that the Adfri-tatiras came at the end of the yearly Sattraa, 
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the story of its changing fortune. But the night-sacrifices, the 
Rétr-kraine or Rdiriatiras, which were periormed during the 
long night between the two Ali-rifras, were no longer needed 
and their nature came to be soon misunderstood, until at last the 
the Mimamsakas finally made room for them in the class of 
daily Soma sierifices, partly under Akins and partly under 
Sattras, by means of the equation that rdiri (night) is equal to 
ahke-rdire (day and night) in the sacrificial literature, How this 
change was carried out is a question beyond the scope of this 
book; but 1 may here state that, in my opinion, it was the 
authors of Brihmagas, or the Brahmavidins who preceded them,. 
that hadto perform the difficult task of adapting the ancient 
sacrificial calendar to the changed conditions of their new 
home, somewhat after the manner of Numa’s reform of the 
ancient Roman calendar. The sacrifice was the main ritual 
ofthe Vedic religion, and naturally enough the priests must 
have tried to preserve as much of the oltb sacrificial system as. 
they possibly could in adapting it to the new conditions. The 
task was by no means an easy one, and those that find fault 
with the Brihmanas as full of fanciful speculations must bear in 
mind the fact that an ancient and sacred system of sacrifices: 
had to be adapted to new conditions, by assigning plausible 
reasons for the same, ata time when the true origin of the 
system was almost forgotten. The Brihmanas could not have 
imdulged in free speculations about the origin of the rites and 
ceremonies mentioned by them, had the latter originated in their 
own time, or in daysso near to them that the real traditions. 
about the origin of these ceremonies could be preserved intact. 
But so longas these traditions were fresh, no explanation was. 
probably needed; and when they became dim, their place had to 
be suppliel by plausible reasons based on soch traditions as were 
known at the time. This throws quite a new light on the nature: 
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pertinent to the subject in hand, we cannot enter into it more 
fully in this place. 

We have now reviewed the leading features of the system 
of Soma sacrifices as described m the Vedic literature, so far 
as our purpose is concerned, and seen that by the aid of the 
Arctic theory, some hard facts therein, which have been hither- 
to: incomprehensible, can be easily and naturally explained. 
A history of the whole sacrificial system from the point of view 
indicated above is a work quite outside the pale of this book; 
but so faras we have examine! the subject and especially the 
question about the isolated group of a hundred nightly Soma 
sacrifices, I think, we have sufficient evidence therein to warrant 
us in holding that these sacrifices are a relic of the ancient times 
when the ancestors of the Vedic Rishis performed them with 
the object of helping Indra to fight with the powers of darkness, 
It has been already shown in the first part of this chapter that 
the Gavdim-ayanam or the ‘Cows’ walk,’ like the Roman year, 
once lasted only for ten months; and a series of suitable. night- 
sacrifices isa natural supplement to such sessions. Both are 
relics of ancient times, and taken along with tine evidence regard- 
ing the existence of a long dawn of thirty days and of the long 
day and night discussed in previous chapters, they conclusively 
establish the existence of an ancient home of the ancestors of the 
Vedic people in the circum-polar region. The saerificial sessions 
of the Navagvas and the Dashagvas, the legend of Dirghatamaa 
growing old in the tenth month, the tradition about the ancient 
year of five seasons, or the yoking of seven or ten horses to the 
chariot of the sun, all go to strengthen the sme. view ; and the 
Avestic passages regarding the duration of Tishtrya’s fight with 
Apaosha, the Purinic tradition about Indra's being the master 
of aiumdred sacrifices or the destroyer of a hundred cities, 
the existence of a series of one. hundred nightly Soma sacri- 
fices, which, though obsolete long since, could not have found 
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place in the sacrificial works as Rétvi-sattras, unless they were 
ancient sacrifices performed, as their name indicates, during 
night,—these and many other minor facts noticed before, further 
corroborate, if corroboration be needed, our theory regarding 
the original home of the Aryans near the north Pole. It mist, 
however, be stated here that I do not wish to imply in any way 
that the numerous sacrificial details found in the later Vedic 
literature were in vogue or were known in these Ancient times, 
On the contrary Tam prepared to believe that in all probability 
these ancient sacrifices were very simple in character. The 
ancient priests probably went on Sacrificing from day to day, 
and afterwards from night to night, without any idea that the 
system was capable of giving rise to various rigid annual Saltras. 
The sacrifice was the only ritual of their religion; and howsoever 
simple such sacrifices might have been in ancient times, it was 
almost a matter of duty, at least with the ptiests, to perform 
them every day. It was also a means, as remarked by me else. 
where, to keep up the calendar in ancient times as the 

round of sacrifices closely followed the course of the Bow. 
from this latter point of view that the ancient sacr 
18 important for historical or antiquarian parpos 


p Le 


yearly 
It is 

| and I have 
examined it above in the same light: This SAmination, it will 
be seen, has resulted in the discovery of a number of facts which 
lead us directly to, and can be satisfactorily explained only by 
the theory of the original Arctic home; and when our conclusions 
are thus supported by the hymns of the Rie-Veda on the ons 
hand, and the sacrificial literature on the other, [ think, we need 
| have no doubt about their correctness. 





CHAPTER IX. 
VEDIC MYTHS—THE CAPTIVE WATERS, 

Direct evidence for the Arctic theory summed up—Different na- 
ture of the mythological evidence —Schools of mythological 
interpretation—The naturalistic or the Nairnkta school—Its 
thesries —The Dawn theory and the myths explained by it 
—The Storm theory, Indra and Vritra —The Vernal theory, 
the Ashvins’ exploits —Vritra's legend usually explained by 
the Storm theory —Simultaneous effects of Indra’s conquest 
over Vritra —The release of waters, the release of cows, the 
recovery of the dawn and the production of the sun —Vedic 
authorities in support of their simultaneous character 
—Passages relating to the place and time of the conflict 
—The simultaneous nature left unexplained by the Dawn or 
the Storm theory—Battle not fought in the atmosphere above, 
as implied by the Storm theory —Nor in the rainy season 
—Misinterpretation of words like parrata, giri, adri, &c. 
—The Storm theory inadequate in every respect —New ex- 
Planation necessary —The real nature of waters explained— 
‘They are aerial or celestial waters, and not the waters of rain 
—Vedic bards knew ofa region ‘below the three earths’ 
—The contrary view of Wallis refuted —The real meaning of 
raja, Nir-ritt, ardhaw and aamucdram explained—Cosmic circn- 
lation of aerial waters —Nether world, the home of aerial 
wWwaters—Avestic pastages describing the circulation of waters 
«cited and explained —Sarasvati and Ardvi Sira Andhita are 
celestial rivers —The source of all plants and rain —The real 
nature of Vritra's fight —Simultaneous release of water# and 
Hight is intelligible, if both have the same source —Both 
Stopped by Vritra’s encompissing the waters in the lower 
world —The closing of the apertures in the mountains 
(parcat) on the horizon —The movement of the waters and 
the sin corelated —Express passages from the Avesta to 
that effect —The sun stopping for a long time in waters 
—Avestir passages in support thereof—tIts effect on the 
‘lisposal of corpses—Darkness synchronous with the cessation 
of the flow of waters in winter —Its long doration —Cosmic 
firculation of waters in other mythologies —Express 
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texts showing that the fight with Vritra was annual and fought 
in winter —Inexplicable except on the Arctic theory —The 
exact date of Indra’s fight ‘with Vritra preserved in the Rig- 
Veda —The real meaning of chatrdrimshydm shoradi explained 
—Shambara found on the goth day of Siarad—Denotes the 
commencement of the long night —Vedic passages shewing 
Sharad to be the last season of sunshine —Paleographical 
evidence for reckoning time by seasons—Similar reckoning in 
the Avesta —roo autumnal forts of Vritra and the killing of 
the watery demon with ice explained —The ceven rivers 
released by Indra —Cannot be terrestrial, nor the rivers of 
the Panjaub —The interpretation of Western scholars ex: 
amined and rejected —The connection between the seven 
tiversand the seven suns pointed out—The origin of the 
phrase Mapta-Aindu jin the Avesta —Probably a transference 
of an old mythological name to a place in the new home— 
Vritra's legend Arctic in origin—Captive waters represent 
the yearly struggle between light and the darkness in the 
We have now examined most of the Vedic passages, which 
directly show that the Polar or the Circum.-Polar characteristics, 
determined in the third chapter, were known, by tradition, to 
the Vedic bands. We started with the tradition about the night 
of the gods, or a day and a night of six months each, and found - 
that it could be traced back to the Inde-Iranian, ii not to the 
Indo-Germanic, period. A close examination of the dawn-hyn 
in the Rig-Veda next disclosed the fact that Ushas, or the deity 
presiding over the dawn, is often addressed in the plural num- 
ber in the Vedic hymns, and that this could be accounted for 
only on the supposition that the Vedic dawns Were a closely 
connected band of many dawns,—a supposition, which 
was found 10 be fully borne out by express pxisages in the 
Vedic literature, stating, in unambiguous terms, that the 
Vedic dawns were 30 in number, and that in ancient times 
a period of several days elapsed between the first appearance 
of light on the horizon and the rising of the sun. We 
have also found that the dawn is expressly described in the 
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Rig-Veda as moving round like a wheel, a characteristic, which is 
tme only in the case of the Polar dawn, These facts suffict- 
ently prove the acquaintance of the Vedic bards with the 
physical phenomena, witnessible only in the Arctic regions. 
But to make the matter more certain, I have, in the iast three 
chapters, quoted and discussed Vedic passages, which go to 
prove that the Jong Arctic nights and the corresponding long 
days of varying duration, as wellas a year of ten months or 
five seasons, were equally known to the poets of the Big-Veda, 
An examination of the ancient sacrificial system and especially 
of the annual Saftrat and night-sacrifices, further showed that in 
old times yearly sacrificial sessions did not last for twelve months 
as at present, but were completed in nine or ten months; and 
the hundred night-scarifices were, at that time, really performed 
as their name indicates, during the darkness of the long night. 
The legends of Dirghatamas and Aditi’s sons, and the tradition 
about the sacrificial sessions of the Navagvas and the Dashag- 
vas also pointed to the same conclusion. Our case does not, 
therefore, depend on an isolated fact here and an isolated fact 
there. We have seen that the halfyear-long day and night, the 
long dawn with its revolving splendours, the long continuous 
night matched by the corresponding long day and associated 
with a succession of ordinary days and nights of varying lengths, 
and the total annual period of sunshine of less than twelve 
months are the principal peculiar characteristics of the 
Polar or the Circum-Polar calendar; and when express pas 
sages are found in the Vedas, the oldest record ofearly Aryan 
thoughts and sentiments, showing that each and every one of 
themselves lived in a region where the year was made up of 


one is irresistibly led to the conclusion that the poets of the 
Rig-Veda must have known these facts by tradition and that 
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their ancestors must have lived in regions where such pheno- 
mena were possible. It is not to be expected that the evidence 
on each and every one of these points will be equally conclusive, 
specially as we are dealing with facts which existed thousands 
of years ago. But if we bear in mind that the facts are astrono- 
mically connected in such away that if one of them is firmly 
established all the others follow from it asa matter of course, 
the cumulative effect of the evidence discussed in the previous 
chapters cannot fail to be convincing. It is tme that many of 
the passages, quoted in support of the Arctic theory, are inter- 
preted, in the way I have done. for the first time: but I have 
already pointed out that this is due to the fact that the real key 
to the interpretation of these passages was discovered only «du- 
Ting the last 30-or 4) years. Yiska and Sayana knew nothing 
definite about the circum-polar or the Arctic regions, and when 
a Vedic passage was found not to yield a sense intelligible to 
them, they either contented themselves with barely explaining 
the verbal texture of the passage, or distorted it to suit their 
own ideas) Western scholars have corrected some of these 
mistakes, but as the possibility of an Arctic home in pre-glacial 
times was not admitted 30 or 40 years back, the most explicit 
references, whether in the Avesta or the Rig-Veda, toa primeval 
Home in the extreme north, have been either altogether ignored, 
~or somehow or other explained away, even by Wester scholars. 
Many of the passages cited’ by me fall under this: class but 1 
trust that if my interpretations are examined without any bias 
and in the light of the latest scientific researches, they will be 
found to be far more natural and simple than those in vogue 
at present. In some cases no new interpretations were, how- 
ever, necessary, The passages have heen correctly interpret. 
ed: but in the absence of the true key to their meaning, their 
real import wae either altogether missed, or but imperfectly 
understood «= In such cases I have had to exhibit the Misses 
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in their true light or colours, giving in each case, my reason= 
for doing the same, This has sometimes rendered it mecessary 
to introduce certain topics notdirectly relevant to the question 
in hand: but on the whole, I think, it will be found that Ihave, 
as far as possible, tried to confine myself to the discussion of the 
direct evidence bearing on the points in issue, and have exami- 
fied it according to the strict method of historic or scientific 
investigation, I did not start with any preconceived notion in 
favour of the Arctic theory, nay, 1 regarded it as highly impro- 
bable at firsts but the accumulating evidence in its support 
eventually forced me to accept it, and, in all probability, the 
evidence cited in the previous chapters, will, I think, produce 
the same impression on the reader's mind, 


But the evidence, which I am now going to cite in support 
of the Arctic theory, is ofa different character. If the ances. 
tors of the Vedic bards ever lived near the North Pole, the 
cosmical or the meteorological conditions of the place could 
not have failed to infiuence the mythology of these people; 
and ifour theory is tric, a careful examination ofthe Vedic 
myths ought to disclose facts, which cannot be accounted for 
by any other theory. The probative value of such evidence 
will manifestly be inferior to that of the direct evidence pre- 
viously cited, for myths and legends are variously explained 
by different scholars. Thus Yaska mentions three or four dif- 
ferent schools of interpretation, each of which tries to ex- 
plain the nature and character of the Vedic deities in a 
different way. One of these schools would have us believe that 
many of the deities were real historical persanages, who were 
subsequently apotheosized for their supernatural virtues or ex- 

loita. Other theologians divide the deities into Aarmadera- 
i or those that have been raised to the divine rank by their 
own deads, and Ajdnaderatds or those that were divine by birth; 
while the Nairuktas (or the etymologists) maintain that the 
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Vedic deities represent certain cosmical and physical pheno- 
mena suchas the appearance of the dawn orthe breaking upof the 
storm-clauds by the lightning, The adbyitmikas, on the other 
hand, try to explain certain Vedic passages in their own philoso- 
phical way; and there are others, who endeavour. to explain 
Vedic myths in other different ways. But this is not the place 
where the relative merits of these different schools can be dis- 
cussed of examined. I only wish to point out that these, who 
xplain the Vedic myths on the supposition that they represent, 
directly or allegorically, ethical, historical or philosophical facts, 
are not likely to accept any inference based upon the theory 
which interprets the Vedic myths as referring to certain cosmi- 
«al and physical phenomena. It was for this reason that I 
reserved the discussion of the mythological evidence for consi« 
ceration m aseparate chapter, after all the evidence directly 
bearing on the subject has been examined. The evidence, 
which proves the existence of a long continuous dawn, ora long 
continoons day or night, is not affected by the different theories 
regardmg the interpretation of the Vedic myths, and may, 
therefore, be termed, what the lawyers call, direer: but in the 
case of the mythological evidence only those, who accept the 
Nairukta method of interpretation, will admit the validity of any 
inference based upon the consideration of these myths, Tt ts uu 
that the Nairukta school of interpretation dates from ancient 
times, and that modem scholars have accepted the method 
almost without reserve, though they might differ from the 
ancient Nairuktas, like Yaska, in the details of the explanation 
suggested by them, But still when a new theory is to be 









tablished, I thought it safer to separate the mythol, | 
from the direct evidence bearing upon the points at issue, even 
when the two lines of investigation seemed toconverge towards 
the same point. 

Now it has been reconded by YWaska that the Natroks: 


<xplain most of the Vedic legends on the theory that they 
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represent either the daily triumph of light over darkness, or the 
conquest of the storm-god over the dark clouds that imprison 
the fertilising waters and the light of the sun, Thus -when the 
Ashvins are said to have rescued a quail (Vernéd) from the jaws 
of a wolf, Yaska interprets the legend to mean the release and 
bringing out of the dawn or light from the darkness of the night 
(Nir. V, ar), His explanation of the character of Vyitra is 
another instance in point, Speaking of the natore of the demon, 
he thus refers (Nir. II, 16) to the opinionsof the different schools, 
“Who was Vritra? ‘A cloud,’ sy the Nairoktas;'an Asura, 
‘on of Tvashtri,’ say the Aitihisikas. The fall of rain arises 
from the mingling of the waters and of light. This is figuratively 
depicted as a conflict, The hymns and the Brihmanas describe 
Vritra as aserpent. By the expansion of his body, he blocked 
up the streams, When he was destroyed the waters flowed 
forth." The Storm and the Dawn theories thus formed the 
basis of the Nairakta school of interpretation, and. though 
Western scholars have improved upon it, yet the credit of 
Suggesting this method of interpretation will always rest with 
the ancient Nairmktus, who, as observed by Prof. Max Muller, 
had carefully thought out the true character of the Vedic 
gods several centuries before the Christian era, Thus the 
@gend of Prajipati loving his own daughter is explained 
in the Aitareya Brihmana as referring to the sun running 
after the dawn or the heaven above (Ait. Br. HI, 33); 
while Kumdarila extends this theory to the case of Indra and 
Ahalya, which according to him represent the sun and the: 
night. But though the Nairuktas fully accepted the theory, 
which explained the Vedic myths as representing cosmical and 
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physical phenomena, yet as their’ knowledge of the physical 
world was very limited in those days, they were not able to 
explain every Vedic myth or legend by this method. For 
example, out of the various legends about the Ashvins Viska 
could explain only one by the Dawn theory, namely, that of the 
quail being rescued from the jaws of the wolf, ‘This defect has 
now been partially removed by Western scholars, who, | iving 
in the more northern regions are familiar with the decay in the 
power of the sun during the cold seacon, or the eventual trum ph 
of spring over winter, or the restoration of the decayed powers of 
the sun in summer. This phenomenon has, therefore, been used 
by them to explain the origin of certain Vedic myths, which 
have been left unexplained either by the Dawn or the Storm 
theory, Upto now, we have, thus, three theories for explaming 
the Vedic myths according to the Nairukta school of interpreta- 
tion; and it is necessary to describe them briefly before we 
proceed to show how they fail to account for all the incidents. 
in the myths and legends to which they are applied. 

According to the Dawn theory, " the whole theogony and. 
philosophy of the ancient world is centered in the Dawn, the 
mother of the bright gods, of the sun in his Vatious aspects, 
of the mom, the day, the spring; herself the brilliant image 
and visage of immortality.” Prof. Max Muller, in hia Lee 
tures onthe Science of Language, further remarks* that “ the 
dawn, which to us isa merely beautiful sight, was to the early 
gazers and thinkers the problem of all the problems. Tt was 
the unknown land from whence rose every day those bright em. 
blems of divine powers, which left in the mind of man the first 
impression and intimation of another world, of power above, 
of order and wisdom, What we simply call the sunrise, 
brought before their eyes every day the riddle of all riddles, the 








tidile of existence. The days of their life sprang from that dark 
* Soo Lectures un the Sciences of Language, Vol. II, p- 645, | 
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abyss, which every morning seemed instinct with light and life.” 
And again “a new life flashed up every morning before their 
eyes, and the fresh breezes of the dawn reached them like 
greetings wafted across the golden threshold of the sky from 
the distant lands beyond the mountains, beyond the clouds, be- 
yond the dawn, beyond' the immortal sea which brought us 
hither,’ The dawn seemed to them to open golden gates for the 
sun to pass in triumph, and while those gates were open their 
eyes and their minds strove in their childish way to pierce be- 
yond the finite world. That silent aspect awakened in the 
human mind the conception of the Infinite, the Immortal, the 
Divine, and the names. of dawn became naturally the names 
Of higher powers." ‘This is manifestly more poetic than real. 
Bot the learned Professor explains many Vedic myths on the 
theory that they are all Dawn-stories in different garbs) Thus 
if Saranyn, who had twins from Vivasvat, ran off from him 
in the form of a mare, and he followed her in the form of a 
horse, it is nothing but a story of the Dawn disappearing at 
the approach of the Sun and producing the pair of day and 
night. The legend of Surya’s marriage with Soma, and of 
Vrighikapay}, whose oxen (the morning vapours) were swallow- 
ed by Indra, or of Aditi giving birth to the Adityas are’ again 
sid to be the stories of the Dawn under different aspects. 
Saramé, crossing the waters to find out the cows stolen by Panis, 
is similarly the Dawn bringing with her the rays of the mom- 
ing, and when Urvashi says that she is gone away and 
Poriravas calls himself Vasishtha or the brightest, it is the 
sime Dawn flying away from the embrace of the rising Sun, 

| 4 a number of legends are explained 
last the monotonous character of these 


4 question, which he answers by informing us that so far as 
16 
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his researches were concerned they had led him again and 
again the Dawn andthe Sun as the chief borden of the 
‘myths of the Aryan race. The dawn here referred to is the 
daily dawn as we see it in the tropical or the temperate zone, 
or, in other words, it isthe daily conquest of light over dark- 
mess that is here represented as filling the minds of the 
ancient bards with such awe and fear as to give rise to a variety 
of myths It may be easily perceived how this theory will 
be affected by the discovery that Ushas,or the goddess of the 
dawn in the Rig-Veda, does not represent the evanescent dawn 
ofthe tropics, but is really the long continuous dawn of the 
Polar or the Circum-Polar regions. Ifthe Arctic theory is 
once established, many of these mythological explanations will 
have to be entirely re-written. Bot the task cannot be under- 
taken ina work which is devoted solely to the examination of 
the evidence in support of that theory. 

The Storm theory was originally put forward by the Indian 
Nairuktas as a supplement to the Dawn theory, in order to ac- 
count for myths to which the latter was obviously inapplicable, 
The chief legend explained on this theory is that of Indra and 
Vritra, and the explanation has been accepted almost without 
reserve by all Western scholars, The word Indra ts said to be 
derived from the same root which ylelded indu, that is, the 
rain drop ; and’ Vritra is one, who covers or encompasses (epi, 
to cover) the waters of the rain-cloud. The two names being 
thes explained, everything else was made to harmonise with 
the Storm theory by distorting the phrases, if the same could 
not be naturally interpreted in conformity therewith. Thus 
when Indra strikes parrafa (i. ¢,, a mountain) and delivers 
the rivers therefrom, the Nairuktas understood parva to be 
a storm-cloud and the rivers to be the streamsof rain. Indra’s 
wielding the thimderbolt has been similarly interpreted to 
mean that he was the of the thunderstorm, and thunder- 
storm implied rain as‘ a matter of course. If the Maruts 
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helped Indra in the battle, it was easily explained by the Storm 
theory, because a thunderstorm or rain was always accompanied 
by Stormy weather. But a more difficult point in the legend, 
which required explanation, was the hemming in or the captiva- 
ting of the waters by Vritra or Ahi. In the case of waters in the 
Clouds it was easy to imagine that they were kept captive in the 
cloud by the demon of drought. But the Rig- Veda often speaks 
“of sindhua or streams being released by the slaughter of Vritra ; 
and if the streams or rivers really represented, as conceived by 
the advocates of this theory, the riversofthe Panjaub, it was 
rather difficult to wderstand how they could be described az be 
ing hemmed in or kept captive by Vritra, But the ingenuity of 
Vedic scholars was quite equal to the occasion, and it was sug- 
tested that, as the rivers in India often entirely dried up in sum- 
mer, the god of the rainy season, who called them back to life, 
could be rightly described as releasing them from the grasp of 
Vritrsn. The Indian Nairuktas do not appear to have extended 
the theory any further. But in the hands of German mytholo- 
gians the Storm theory became almost a rival to the Dawn 
theory ; and stories, like that of Saranyu, have been explained 
by them as referring to the movements of dark ‘storm-clouds 
hovering in the sky. “Clouds, storms, rains, lightning and 
thunder," observes Prof. Kuhn, “were the spectacles that 
above all others impressed the imagination of the early Aryans 
and busied it most in finding terrestrial objects to compare with 
their ever-varying aspects. The behalders were at home on 
the earth, and the thingson the earth were comparitively 
familiar to them ;-even the coming and going of the celestial 
Juminaries might often be regarded by them with more com- 
posure, because of their regularity ; but they could néver sur 
cease to feel the liveliest interest in those wonderful meteoric 
changes, so lawless and mysterious in their visitations, which 
wrought such immediate and palpable effects for good or ill 
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upon the lives and fortunes of the beholders,“" For this rea- 
son Prof. Kuhn thinks that these meteorological phenomena are 
the principal ground-work of all Indo-European mythologic 
and superstitions; and in accordance with this creed Prof. 
Roth explains Saranyu as the dark storm-cloud soaring in the 
space in the beginning of all things and takes Vivasyat as 
representing the light of heavens. 

The third theory, like the first, is solarin origin, and at- 
tempts to explain certain Vedic myths on the supposition that 
they represent the triumph of spring over snow and winter, 
Yaska and other Indian Nairuktas lived in regions where the 
contrast between spring and winter was not so marked as in the 
countries still further north ; and it was probably for this reason. 
that the Vernal theory was not put forward by them to explain 
the Vedic myths, Prof. Max Muller has tried to explain most of 
the exploits of the Ashvins by this theory.t If the Ashvins re- 
stored Chyavina to youth, if they protected Atri from the heat 
and darkness, if they rescued Vandana from a pit where he was 
buried alive, or tf they replaced the leg of Vishpala, which she 
had lost in battle, or restored to Rijrashva his eye sight, it was 
simply the Sun-god restored to his former glory after the decay 
of his powers in winter. In short the birth of the vernal Sun, his 
fight against the army of winter, and his final victory at the 
beginning of the spring is, on this theory, the true key to the 
explanation of many myths where the Sun-god is represented 
as dying, decaying or undergoing some other affliction. As 
contrasted with the-Dawn theory the physical phenomena, here 
referred to, are annual. But both are solar theories, and as 
such may be: contrasted with the Storm theory which is 
saan ar in =e 
p 566. : 

+ See Contributions to the Science of Mythology, Vol. II, 
pp 579-605 
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Besides these three theories, the Dawn, the Storm and the 
Vernal, Mr. Nirayana Aiyangir of Bangalore has recently at- 
tempted to explain a number of Vedic myths on the hypothesis 
that they refer to Orion and Aldebaran, This may be called 
the Astral theory as distinguished from others, But all these theo- 
ries cannot be discussed in this place; nor is it necessary to do 
“80, 50 far a5 our purpose is concemmed, I wish only to show that 
In Spite of the various theories started to explain the Vedic 
myths, a number of incidents in several important legends have 

yet remained unexplained ; and mythologists have either ignored 
them altogether, or pushed them out of the way as insignificant 
or immaterial, If everything could be explained by the Dawn 
or the Storm theory, we may indeed hesitate to accept a new 
theory for which there would then be very little scope; bot when 
‘a number of facts, which have yet remained unexplained, are 
satisfactorily and appropriately accounted for only by the Arctic 
theory, we shall be perfectly justified in citing these legends ag 
‘corroborative evidence in support of our new theory. It is from 
this point of view that I mean to examine some of the important 
Vedie myths in this and the following chapter, and shall now 
begin with the legend of Indra and Vritra, or of captive waters, 
which is generally believed to have been satisfactorily explained 
iby the Storm theory, 

The struggle between Indra and Vritra is represented in the 
Vedas as being four-fold in character, First, jt is a struggle bet- 
ween Indra and Vritra, the latterofwhom appears also under 
the names of Namuchi, Shushina, Shambara, Vala, Pipru, Kuyava 
and others. This is Vritea-fdrya,or the fight or struggle with 
Vritra. Seowndly, it is a fight for the waters, which, either in the 
form of sincdhue (rivers) or a5 deah (simple floods), are often des 
<ribed as released or Jiberated by the slaughter of Vritra, This is 
-aperiy yn or the struggle for waters ; and Indra in called apmu-jit or 
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conquering in the waters, while Vyitra is described as ecom- 
passing them (dah parishaydanm), Thirdly, it isa struggle to re- 
gain the cows (yo-sAfi); and there are several passages in the 
Rig-Veda where the cows are said to have been released by Indra 
after having overthrown Vritra. /owrthiy, it isa fight to regain 
the daylight or heaven called (div-iehti), or the striving for day ; 
and in many places the sun and the dawn are said to be brought 
out by Indra after killing Vritra.” ‘The following extracts from 
Macdonell's Vedie Mythology give the requisite authorities from 
the Rig-Veda for this four-fold character of the struggle between 
Indra and Vritra, Speaking of the terrible conflict, he thus sums- 
up the principal incidents thereof as mentioned in the Rig-Veda ;— 
“Heaven and earth tremble with fear when Indra 
strikes Vyitra with his bolt (I, 80,11; II, rr, g-20; VI, 17,9); 
even Tvastitri, who forged the bolt, trembles at Indra’s anger 
(1, 80,24), Indra shatters Vritra with his bolt (1, 32, 5): 
and strikes his face with his pointed weapon (I, 52,15). He 
smote Vritra, who encompassed the waters (VI, 20, 2), or the 
dragon that lay around (parishaydnans ) the waters (IV, 19, 2): 
he overcame the dragon lying on the waters (V, 30,6) He 
slew the dragon hidden in the water and obstructing the 
Waters and the sky (II, rr, 5), and smote Vritra, who enclo— 
sed the waters, like a tree, with the bolt (II, 14,2) Thos 
* The exploits of Inira ure very pithily summed up jn the Viride 
or short siitras or sentences ued in offering oliistions to the gods. 
Theae will be found collected ina separate chapter amongut the Pari. 
shishtas or supplements to tho Rig-Veda Sarhith text published in 
Bombay (Tatyavivechaka Preas}. According to Dr. Hang thoae JV ieidde 
are the originals of the Vedio Sudtaa or hyoms, Tho Veerdas, relating: 
to Indra’s exploits contain the following :—gat array ataren firey | 
oo SLANT: brea AAT AE |. 1 ee TAGs . 
U1 1 Teter carat t...1 een svat | get a. . aeat wer 
bs Nes jAs regards the ineaning of Div-ishti seo Oldenberg's Vedic 
Hymne (I, 45,7), 8. BH, Serins, Vol. XLVI. yp. 44. 
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‘conquering in the waters (apeu-jif)’ is his exclusive attribate 
(VI, 36, 1)" 

As regards the abode of Vritra, we have (§ 63, A):— 

"Vritra has a hidden (ninya) abode, whence the waters, 
when released by Indra, escape, overflowing the demon (I, 32, 
To). Vritra lies on the waters (I, 121, 11; II, 11,9), or enve- 
loped by the waters, at the bottom (budlna) of the rajas or 
aerial space (1,52, 6). Hels also described as lying one 
summit ( eeu), when Indra made the waters to flow (I, 80, 5). 
Vritra has fortresses, which Indra shatters when he slays him 
(X, 89, 7), and which are ninety-nine in number (VIII, 93, 25 
VII, to, 5). Heis called nadi-erit, or encompasser of rivers 
(I, §2, 2}, and in one passage portale or cloud is described as 
being within his belly (1, 54, 10 ).” 

There are again passages ( V, 32,5 & 6) where Indra is 
said to have placed Shushna, who was anxious to fight, “in 
the darkness of the pit," and slaughtered him “ in the darkness, 
which was unrelieved by the rays of the sun,” ( a*fvye 
tamasi ). %In 1, 54,10, darkness is said to have prevailed in 
Vritra's hollow side, and in II, 23, 18, Brihaspati, with Indra, 
is cid to have hurled down the ocean, which was “encom- 
passed in darkness,” and opened the stall of kine, Finally in 
I, 32, 10, Vritra’s body is said to have sunk in “long dark. 
ness," being encompassed with waters, This shows that the 
waters of the ocean, which was encompassed by Vritra, were 
mot lighted by the rays of the sun, In other words, the ocean 
(arnah) which Vritra is siid to have encompassed was different 
from the ' bright ocean ’ (shudram arnah ), which the sun is 
siid to have ascended in V, 45,10. Vritra’s ocean ( arpava ) 
was enveloped in darkness (‘amend parivpitam, II, 23, 18 ), 
while the ocean, which the sun ascended, was bright and shin- 
ing ( shukram ). Indra is again described as going to a very 

~* Seo Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology, in Grandriss der Indo. 
Ariachen Philologie und Altertumskunds, § 22 (Imlra), pp. 58-61. 
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distant (pardvat) region to kill Vritra or Namuchi, (I, 5% 
7: VWI, 12, 27; VII, 45,25). Hf we combine all these 
statements regarding the scene of the struggle between Indra 
and Writra, we are led to the conclusion that the fight took 
place ina dark, distant and watery region. In VIII, 32, 26, 
Indra is said to have killed Arbada with ice (Atma); and in 
‘, 62, 2, the Afgirases, who were the assistants of Indra in 
his conquest of the cows, are said to have struck Vala at the 
end of the year (perieateare) There is another statement in 
the Rig-Veda, which givesus the date of Indra’s fight with 
Shambara, bat we shall discuss it later on, It is stated above 
that the number of Vritra's forts destroyed by Indra is given 
45 ninety-nine ; but in other passages it is said to be ninety or 
one hundred (1, 130, 7;1V, 30, 20). These fortresses of cities 
(Purah) are described as made of stone or iron (IV, 30, 20; TV, 
27, 1), and in some places they are said to be autunmal (ahd- 
radth, J, 130, 7; 131, 4; VI, 20,10). The importance of these 
facts, in the interpretation of the legend, will be discussed 
later on, 

W'e have seen that the release of cows and the bringing 
up of the dawn andthe sun are the simultaneous effects of 
Indra’s conquest of Vritra, The fallowing extract from 
Macdonell’s Vedic Mytholoyy ip. 61) give the necessary ap- 
thorities on the point :— 

" With the liberation of waters is connected the winning 
of light, stm and dawn, Indm won light and the divine 
waters (IIT, 34,8), The god is invoked to slay Vritra and 
win the light, (VIII, 89, 4) When Indra had slain the dra. 
gon Vritra with his metallic bolt releasing the waters for man, 
he placed the sun visibly in the heavens (I, 51,4; 52,8). [n: 
dra, the dragon-slayer, set in motion the flood of waters of the 
gained the sun and the waters after slaying the demon (0T, 
34, 39} ‘When Indra slew the chief of the drazons and 
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veleasad the waters from the mountain, he generated the sun, 
the sky and the dawn (1, 32, 4; V1, 30,5) The cows are also 
mentioned along with the sun and the dawn (1, 62, 5; Il, 12,75 
Vi.t7, §) or with the sun alone (1,7, 3: H, 19,3; X, 138, 2) 
a8 being found, delivered or won by Indra," 

Indra is described in other passages 25 having released the 
streams pent up by the dragon (IT, 11, 2,), and he is said to have 
won the cows and made the seven rivers flow (1, #2, 12; 
11,19, 22). Tn II, 15, 6, the streams released by him have been 
described as flowing wproards (udaiieham), It may be further 
noticed that in all these passages the clouds are not referred to 
under their ordinary name sbhra ; but the words used are 
portute, viet, adri, (which primarily mean & mountain ), or dias 
(udder), nan (spring) Rabandha (cask) or kotha (pail). All these 
words have heen interpreted by the Nairuktas as meaning & 
cloud, an! this interpretation has been accepted by Westen 
scholars. The word go, which generally means cow, is also 
interpreted m some cases to mean the waters relersed by Indra. 
Thue when Indra is said to have released the cows, which were 
fast within the atone (VI43,3) Oo when he is said to have 
moved the rock, which encompassed the cows, from its place 
{VI 1,5), itis understood that the reference is to a clowil- 
rock, which imprisons the rain-waters. Maruts are the usual 
companions of Indra in this fight; bot Vishnu, Agni, and 
| ‘o of Vala. Brihaspati's conquest of Vala, who 


cows from the grip | 
had taken shelter in a rock, is thus taken to be a paraphrase of 


Indra’: sect over Vritra. In X, 62,2 and 3, the Adyirases 
are also described as driving out the cows, piercing Vala and 
causing the gun to mount the éky,—exploits, which are usually 
attributed to Indra. There are other versions of the stme story 
to be found in the Rig-Veda, but for the purpose in hand, we 
need not go beyond what has been stated above. 
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Now whosoever reads this description of Indra’s fight with 
Vritra cannot fail to be struck with the fact that there are four 
simi|tancous affects (Sikam, in VI, 30, 5) said to have been produced 
by the conquest of Indra over Vritra, namely, (1) the release of the 
cows, (2) the release of the waters, (3) the production of the dawn 
and (4) the production of the sun, Let us now see if the Storm 
theory satisfactorily explains the simultaneous production of these 
results from thedestruction of Vritra. Vritra is 4 cloud, a storm- 
clowd, or a rain-cloud, hovering in the sky, and by smiting it with 
his thunder-bolt Indra may well be described as releasing the 
waters imprisoned therein. But where are the cows which are 
said to be released along with the waters? The Nairuktas inter- 
pret cows to mean waters; but in that case, the release of the 
Waters and the release of the cows cannot be regarded as two 
distinct eects, The recovery of the dawn and the sun, along 
with the release of waters, is, however, still more difficult to ex- 
plain by the Storm theory, or, we might even say, that it cannot: 
be explained at all. Rain-clouds may temporarily obscure the 
sun, but the phenomenon is not one which occurs regularly, and ~ 
it isnot possible to speak of the production of the light of the sun 
a5 resulting from the breaking up of the clouds, which may only 
occasionally obscure the sun. The recovery of the dawn, as a 
prize of the conflict between Indra and Vritra, simultaneously 
with the release of waters, is, similarly, quite inexplicable 
by the Storm theory. The rain-clouds usually move in the 
heavens, and though we may occasianally find them on the: 
horizon, it is absurd to say that by striking the clouds Indra 
brought out the dawn, I know of no attempt made by any 
scholar to explain the four simultaneous effects of Indra’s 
fight with Vyitra by any other theory. The Storm theory 
appears to have been suggested by the Naimmktas, b&cause the 
release of waters was supposed to be the principal effect of the 
©Onquest, and waters were naturally understood to mean the 
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waters, which we see every day, But in spite of the efforts of 
the Nairuktas and Westem scholars, the simultaneous winning 
of light and waters still remains unexplained.  Macdonell 
(Ved, Myth. p.6t) referring to this difficulty observes, ~ There 
appears to be a confusion between the notion of the restoration 
of the sun after the darkness of the thunderstorm, and the re- 
covery of the sun from the darkness of the night at dawn. 
The latter trait in the Indra myth is most probably only an 
extension of the former." If this means anything, it is only 
a. confession of the inability of Vedic scholars to explain the 
four simultaneous effects of Indra’s conquest over Vritra by 
the storm theory ; and, strange to say, they seem to attribute 
their failure, not to their own ignorance or inability, but to the 
alleged confusion of ideas on the part of the Vedic bards. 


These are not, however, the only points, in which the Storm 
theory fails to explain the legend of Indra and Vritra. It 
has been pointed out above that Vritra was killed in distant 
regions, in which ghastly darkness reigned, and which abound. 
ed in waters; while in 4,73: 7+ Indra by killing Namuchi, 
alias Vritra, is said to have cleared the gates of the Deva- 
yina path, evidently meaning that Vritra was killed at the 
gates of the path leading to the region of the gods, Even im 
the Avesta, the fight between Apaosha and Tishtrya is said to 
have taken place in the sea of Vouru-Kasha, and Tishtrya is: 
described as moving along the path made by Mazda after his 
fight with Apaosha. Vritra’s abode is similarly described as 
‘hidden ‘and ‘enveloped by water” at the bottom of raja# 
(I, 32, 6), None of these conditions is satisfied by making 
the storm-cloud, the scene of the battle between Indra and 
‘Vritra ; for a clond cannot be said to be the ocean of waters, 
nor can it be described as lying in a distant (pardent) region, 
or at the threshold of the Devayiina or the path of the gods, 
In the Rig-Veda ypardeat is usually contrasted with ardvat, 
and it means a distant region on the other side, as contrasted. 
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with the region on this or the nearer side. The Devayina is 
similarly contrasted with the Pitriyana, and means the north- 
em celestial hemisphere, The clouds over the head of the ob- 
server cannot besaid tobe either in the distant region, or 
at the gate of the Devayina; nor can we speak of them as en- 
veloped by sun-less darkness. It is, therefore, highly impro- 
bable that the rain-clouds could have been the scene of battle 
between Indra and Vritra. It was the sea on the other side, the 
dark ocean as contrasted with the bright ocean (hukram arnah) 
which the sun mounts in the morming, where the battle was 
fought according to the passages referred to above; and the 
description is appropriate only in the case of the nether 
world, the celestial hemisphere that lies underneath, and not 
in the case of clouds moving in the sky above, I do‘not mean to 
say that Indra may not have been the god of rain or thunder: 
storm, but as Fritrahon, or the killer of Vritra, it is impossible 
to identify him with the god of rain, if the description of 
the fight found in the Vedic passages js not to be ignored or 
set aside, 

The third objection to the current interpretation of the 
Vritra myth, is that it does not satisfactorily explain the pass 
ages, which give the time of Indra’s fight with the demon. On 
the Storm theory, the fight must be placed in the rainy season 
or Farsid ; but the forts of Vritra, which Indra is said to have 
destroyed and thus acquired the epithet purabhid or purewlara, 
are described in the Rig-Veda as autumnal or «Adradih j.,, 
belenging or pertaising to Sharad, the season which follows 
that Forsk and Sharatl, were once included under one sea- 
son which was named not Farsht but Sharad. Bot the ex. 
planation is Oppostd to another passage in the Rig, Veda (X, 
52, 2), which says that Vala was killed at the end of the year 
{Pariwatvare), unless we again suppose that the year com- 
menced with Sharad in those days. “Nor can we explain how 
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Arbuda is said to be killed with Aima (ice) by Indra. Again, a5 
previously stated, the dawn could not be considered as a prize of 
the conflict, nor could the fight be said to have been fought in 
darkness, if we choose the rainy as the time for the 
battle of Indra with Vritra. It will thus be seen that the Storm 
theory does not satisfactorily explain the statements regarding 
the time of the struggle between Indra and Vyitra- 

The fourth objection against the Storm theory, as applied 
to the story of Vritra, is that many words like pervato, gun, or 
adri, which do not signify a cloud, either primarily or second- 
arily, have to be interpreted as referring figuratively to the rain- 
cloud. This sounds harsh in many a passage where Indra or 
Brihaspati is described as piercing a mountain or breaking open 
4 stone-cave and liberating the waters or the cows confined there- 
in. In the absence of any other theory, we had to interpret 
these passages by the Storm theory, as the Nairuktas have done, 
by assigning to any and every word, used to denote the prison- 
house of waters or the’cows, the meaning of a rain-cloud mov- 
ing in the sky. But though we could thus temporarily get over 
the difficulty, the fact, that we had to strain the words used, or 
to assign unnatural meanings to them, was always a drawback, 
which detracted from the value of our interpretation. It was 
probably for this reason that Prof. Oldenberg was led to suggest 
that Indra’s piercing the mountain and liberating the waters there- 
from should be understood to refer not to the rain-cloud, but ~ 
the actual striking of the mountains with the thunder-bolt and 
making the rivers flow forth from them. But, as observed a 
Max Muller, “the riversdo not gush outof rocks even when 
they have been struck by lightning"; and so Prof. Oldenberg's 
explanation, though it gets us out of one difficulty, lands us on 
another, whith, to say the least, is equally puzzling, If we, there- 
fore, cannot soggest a better explanation, we might as well accept. 
the device of the Nairuktas and interpret porvata or whatever 
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other word or words may be found used to denote the place of 
the confinement of the waters, as meaning acloud, and explain 
the legend of Vritra by the Storm theory as best as we can, 

It will be found from the feregoing discussion regarding the 
Storm theory as applied to the legend of Indra and Vritra, that 
it explains neither the simultaneous effects of Indra's 7 
over Vritra, nor the statements regarding the seat of the battle 
between them, nor those regarding the time when it took place, 
nor again does it allow us to take the words, used in certain 
Vedic passages, in their natural sense; and yet we find that the 
theory has been accepted as the basis of the legend from the 
times of the Nairuktas upto the present. Why should it be 
sof-—~is a question, which would naturally occur to any one, 
who examines the subject, Itis trie that the Storm theory 
fully explains the release of waters asa result of the fight ; but 
the release of waters isnot the only consequence, which we 
have to account for. There are four simultaneous effects of 
the war, the release of the waters, the release of the cows, the 
recovery of the dawn and the production of the sun, The Storm 
theory explains the first two and the Dawn theory the last 
two of these ; but the whole set of four is explained by neither, 
nor could the theories be so combined as to explain all the 
four effects, unless, like Prof, Macdonell, we suppose that the 
Vedic bards have confused the two entirely different ideas, #iz., 
the restoration of the sunlight after thunderstorm, and the re 
covery of light from the darkness of night. Of the two theories, 
the Storm and the Dawn, the ancient Nairuktas, therefore. seam 
to have adopted that which adequately accounted for the release of 
the waters and which suited better with their notion of Indra asa 
thunder-god, on the principle that half a loaf is bettes than none, 
and have ignored the remaining incidents in the legend as inex. 
plicuble, unimportant, orimmaterial, The same theory has also 
been adopted by Western scholars, and it is the only theory in the 
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field at present, But it is so manifestly inadequate that if 
better theory could be found which will explain most of, if not 
all, the incidents in the legend, no one would hesitate to aban- 
don the Storm theory in favour of the latter. 

It is, in my opinion, a mistake to suppose that the strug- 
ele between Indra and Vritra originally represented the con- 
flict between the thunder-god and the rain-cloud, It is really 
a struggle between the powers of light and darkness, and we 
find traces of it in the Aitereya Brihmana (IV, 5), where 
Indra alone of all gods is described as having undertaken 
the task ofdriving out Astiras from the darkness of the night. 
That Indra is the god of light is also evident from many other 
passages in the Rig-Veda, where, without any reference to the 
Vritra fight, Indra is said to have found the light (III, 34, 4; 
VIII, x5, 5; X, 43, 4) in the darkness (I, 100, 8; IV, 16, 4), or 
to have produced the dawn as well as the sun (I], 12, 7; 23,4; 
II, 31, 15), or opened the darkness with the dawn and the 
sun (1,62, 5) It was he, who made the sun to shine [VITI, 3, 
6), and mount in the sky (I, 7,3) or prepared a path for 
the sun (X, 111, 3), or found the sun in * the darkness in 
which he resided’ (III, 39,5) Itis evident from these pass- 
ages that Indra is the winner of light and the sun, and this 
character of his was well understood by scholars, for Indra as 
aparatyon, or the recoverer (fr, apa-en) of light, is compared 
by Max Muller with Apollon in the Greek mythology. But 
scholars have found it difficult to explain why this character 
of Indra should be mentioned in conjunction with other exploits, 
such as the conquest of Vritra and the liberation of the waters, 
In fact that is the real difficulty in the explanation of the 
legend either by the Storm or by the Dawn theory. Indra 
liberated the watersand brought about the dawn by killing 
Vritra,—is indoubtedly the burden of the whole story ; but no 
explanation has yet been found by which the simultaneous re- 
covery of light and waters could satisfactorily be accounted 
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for. We have seen that by the Storm theory we can account 
for the release of waters, but not the recovery of the dawn ; 
while if the legend is taken to represent a struggle between 
light and darkness, as implied by the Dawn theory, we can 
account for the recovery of the dawn and the sun, but not for 
the release of waters Under these circumstances it is neces 
sary fo examine the nature and character of waters as de= 
ctibed in the Vedas, before we accept Or reject either or both 
of the above-mentioned theories. 

It has been noticed above that the passages, where waters: 
are said to be released by Indra after killing Vritra do not refer 
expressly to the rain-cloud. The words vervata, gi, and the 
like are used to denote the place where the waters were con. 
fined, and dah, or eindhus, to denote the waters themselves. 
Now dah, or waters generally, are mentioned in a number of 
places in the Rig-Veda, and the word in many places denotes the 
celestial or aerial waters Thus we are told that they follow 
the path of the gods, and are to be found beside the sun, who 
is with them (I, 23, 17). In VII, 49, 2, we have an express state 
ment that there are waters, which are celestial ( dinydhh, dpah ), 
and also those that flow in earthly channels (khanitrimdh), thus 
clearly distinguishing between terrestrial and celestial Waters. 
In the same verse they are said to have the sea or the ocean. 
for the goal; and in VIII, 69, 12, the seven rivers are said to flow 
into the jaws of Varuna as into a surging abyss, Varufa again 
is described as the god, who, like Indra, makes the rivers flow (II, 
26,4); and we have seen that the sage Dirghatamas is said to 
have been borne on the waters wending to their goal (I, 158, 6) 
But it is needless to cite more anthorities on this pent, for seho. 
lars are agreed that both celestial and. terrestrial waters are 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda. The nature, the chara€ter, or the 
mayemients of celestial waters appear, however, to be very im- 
perfectly understood ; and this is the sole reason why scholars 
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have not yet been able to connect the release of the waters 
with the recovery of the dawn in the Vyitra legend. It seems 
to have been supposed that when the Rig-Veda speaks of the 
celestial waters (dieydh dpah) only the rain-waters are intended. 
But this isa mistake ; for, in passages which speak of the crea- 
tion of the world (X, 82,6; 129, 3), the world is sid to have 
once consisted of nothing but undifferentiated waters. In short, 
the Rig-Veda, like the Hebrew Testament, expressly states that 
the world was originally full of waters, and that there were the 
‘waters in the firmament above and waters below. The Shata- 
patha Brahmans (XJ, 1,6,1), the Aitareya Upanizhad (I, 1,) 
and Manu (I, 9), all say that the world was created from 
Watery vapours, There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
idea of celestial waters was well-known to the ancestors of the 
Vedic bards in early days; and asthe celestial waters were 
conceived to be the material out of which the un universe was 
cretted, itis probable that the Vedic bards understood joe that 
+phrase what the modem scientists now understand by ‘ . 
or *the nebulous mass of matter’ that fills all the re on 
the universe, Weneed not, however, go so far. It is enough 
for our purpose to know that the celestial waters (divyih dpah), 
or the watery vapours ( purizham ), are mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda, and that the Verie bards considered the space or the 
region above, below, and around them to be full of these 
celestial vapours which are eaid to be coeval with the world 
in X, 30, 10. 

It is, however, alleged by Wallis in his Cosmology. of the 
Rig-Veda (p. 115) that the Vedic bards were not acquainted 
with the regions below the earth, and that every thing, which 
is described in the Vedas as occurring in the atmosphere, in- 
cluding the movements of the sun during night and day, must 
be placed tn the regions of the sky, which were over the head 
of these bards, This view appears,to be adopted by Macdonell 
in his Fedie Mythology ; and if it be correct, we shall have to 


17 
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place all the waters in the upper heaven, But I do not think 
that Wallis has correctly interpreted the passages quoted by 
Prof. Zimmer in support of his theory that a rajas (region) 
exists below the earth; and we cannot, therefore, accept Wallis’ 
conclusions, which are evidently based upon prepossessions 
derived most probably from the Homeric controversy. Prof, 
Zimmer refers to three passages (VI, 9, 1 ; VII, 80,1; V, 81, 4) 
to prove that a rajas beneath the earth was known to the Vedic 
people. The first of these passages is the well-known verse 
regarding the bright and the dark day. Tt says, “the bright day 
and the dark day, both roll the two raja by the well-known 
paths" Here the two rajar are evidently the upper and the 
lower celestial hemisphere ; but Wallis aske us to compare this 
verse with I, 185, 1, whereday and night are sid “to revolve 
like two wheels,” that is, to circle round from east to west, the 
one rising as the other goes down, and observes that “we are in 
no way obliged to consider that the progress of either is continued 
below the earth.” Iam unable to understand how we can draw 
such an inference from these passages. In VI, 9, I, quoted by 
Zimmer, two rajas or atmospheres are mentioned, and the bright 
and the dark day are said to roll along both-these rajas or regions. 
But if we hold with Wallis that the progress of either begins in 
the east and stops in the west, without going below the earth, the 
whole movement becomes confined to one rajas or region and 
does not extend over the two. Zimmer's interpretation is, there 
fore, not only more probable, but the only one that explains. 
the use of rajasl (in the dual), or the two regions, in the verse, 
The next pastage (VII, 80, 1) is also misunderstood by Wallis. 
It describes the dawn as “unrolling the two regions (rajasi), 
which border on each other (samante), revealing all things.” 
Now the dawn always appears on the horizon and tife two rajas, 
which it unrolls and which ore said to border on each other, 
mustmeet on this horizon. They can, therefore,only represent 
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tthe lower and the upper celestial sphere, But Wallis would have 
us believe that both these rajasi are above the earth, and that 
narrowing down together towards east and west they meet on 
the horizon like two arched curves over one’s head! The arti- 
ficial character of this explanation is self-evident, and I see no 
reason why we should adopt it in preference to the simple and 
natural explanation of Zimmer, unless we start witha precon- 
ceived notion that references to the regions below the earth 
ongnt not to be and cannot be found in the Rig-Veda. The third 
passage pointed out by Zimmer is V, 81,4, which says “O 
Savitri! Thou goest round (periyase) the night, on both sides 
“{ubhayalah), Here Wallis proposes to translate pariyars by ‘ en- 
compassest’; but pariyase ordinarily means ‘goest round,’ and 
there is no reason why the idea of motion usually implied by 
it should be here abandoned. I+ will thus be seen that the con- 
-Clusion of Wallis is based upon the distortion of passages which 
Zimmer interprets ina simpler and 9 more natural way ; and 
that Zimmer's view is more in accordance with the natural 
‘meaning of these texts. But if an express passave be still néeed- 
éd to prove conclusively that the region below the earth was 
‘known to the Vedic bards, we refer to VII, 104, 11, where the 
bard prays for the destruction of his enemies and says, “Let 
him (enemy) go down defow the three earths, (tierah prithioih 
adhah ),."" Here the region below the three earths is expressly 
mentioned; and since the enemy is to be condemned to it, it 
must bea region of torment and pain like the Hades, In X, 152, 
4, we tead, “ One, who injures us, let him be sent to the nether 
darkness (edharam tamah),"and, comparing this with the last 
passage, it is evident that the regton below the earth was concej- 
ved as dark. In III, $3, 2t, we have, “Let him, who hates us, fall 
‘i is (adharah),” and in If,72, 4, the brood of the Dasyu, 
wii Indra killed, is said tobe “sent to the unknown nether 
“world (adharam guiikah). “ These passaves directly show that 
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région below the earth was not only known to the: Vedic bards, 
bit was conceived as filled with darkness, and made the scene of 
Indra’s fight with Vyitra, It may, however, be alleged that 
“below the three earths” may simply mean undemeath the sur- 
face of the earth. But, in that case, it was not necessary te 
speak of all the three earths; and since we are told that the region 
is below all the fhres earths, it can refer only to the nether 
world. This is further proved by the passage which describes. 
what is above the three earths. The expression, corresponding 
tO teval pritheei) edfeh or “the region below the three earths," 
will be-tisrah prudieih wpart or “the region above the three 
earths,” and asa matter of fact this expression is also found in 
the Rig-Veda. Thus in I, 34, 8, we are told that “the Ashvins, 
moving above the thre earths (tierah prithivih apar), protect the 
vault or the top of heaven (dito nakam) through days and 
nights";and Ashvins are said to have come on their car from a 
distant region (perdeat) in the preceding verse of the same 
hymn: The phrase dive wdéham occurs several times in the 
Rig-Veda and means the top or the vault of the heaven. Thus 
inIV, 13,5, the sum: is said to guard (pdt) the vault of the 
heaven (divo ndtkum); and as regards the threefold division 
of the earth it ismentioned in several places in the Big-Veda 
(lL, 102, 8; IV, 53, 5; VI, 87,. 5), and alco in the Avesta (Yt,. 
XIHL, 3; Yasna, X17). In IV, 53,5, this three-fold division 
is further extended to anfarikvha, rajoa, rochana and dys or heaven. 
This shows what we are to understand by ‘three earths’ It is 
the one and the sime earth, regarded as three-fold; and 
since the Ashvins are described as protecting the yvault of 
heaven by moving “above the three earths,’ it is clear that 
in contrast with the vault above, a nether region, as far below 
the three earths as the heaven is above them, mustéhave been 
conceived and denoted by the phrase “below the three earths,’* 
and that the latter expressiondid not merely mein an 
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interterranean ground. When we meet with two such phrases as 
the heaven “ above the three earths,” and the region “helow the 
three earths,” in the Rig-Veda, phrases, which cannot be mistaken 
ot misunderstood, the hypothesis that the Vedic bards were not 
acquainted with the nether world at once falls to the ground. 
Mr. Wallis seems to think that since rajas is said to be 
‘divided threefold, like the earth, and since the highest raja* is 
mentioned as the seat of waters, there is no scope in the Vedic 
division of raja* for 2 region beneath the earth; for the three 
rajaa are exhausted by taking them as the yajot of the earth 
(idrthivam), the rajas of the sky (divo rajah) and the highest 
(paramam) rajat, the seat of waters, But this objection is-quite 
untenable, inasmuch as six different rajas are also mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda (1, 164, 6). We can, therefore, srppose that there 
were three raja# above the earth and three below it, and so 
mect the apparent difficulty pointed out by Wallis, The -three 
rajas can in some places be also interpreted to mean the earthly 
ringed, the one above the earth and the one below it, (X, 52, 4,). 
In 1, 35, 2, the Savitri is described as moving through the dark 
wages (kpishnena rajasd), and in the next verse we are--told that 
he comes from the distant (pardva‘) region, which shows that 
the dark rajae and the pordeat region are synonymous, and that 
the sun ascends the sky after passing through the dark raja® 
Again the vee of the word ‘ascend’ (uré-arare or wl-dcAaraf, I, 163, 


4; VI, 5, 7), to describe the rising of the sun in the morning from 


the ocean, shows, by contrast, that the ocean which the sun is 
<1id to enter at the time of setting (X, 114, 4) is really an ocean 
underneath the earth. In JI, 1275 5) the sun is described as 
sleeping ing the lap of -Vir-rvss," anil “dwelling in darkness"; 
while in I, 164, 32 and 33, the sun is sald to have travelled in the 


sdnterjor of heaven and earth and finally gone into Vie-i4, or as 


Prof. Max Muller renders it, ‘the exodus in the west." Now, in A, 
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114, 2, there are three Jie-risis mentioned, evidently corres- 
ponding to the three earths and three heavens; and in XA, 161, 
2, the lap of Jir-rin is identified with the region of death. 
Purfravas is aguin said (X, 95, 14) to have gone to the distant 
region (param parideatam) and there made his bed on the lap of 
Nir-ritiz while the Maruts are described a8 mounting up to the 
firmament from the bottom-less ¥e-nti in VII, 58,1. All these 
passages taken together show that Ver-riti, or the land of dis- 
solution and death, commenced in the west, that the sun lying in 
darkness travelled through the distant region (pardvaf) and 
eventually rose in the east from the lap of Yir-iti, and that the 
whole of this movement was placed not in the upper heaven, 
but on the other,side of the vault through which the sun travel. 
led before he entered into Wir-ris. In other words, the ¥ir-rue 
extended below the earth from west to east: and since the 
region below the three earths is expressly mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda, the three Jir-riti must be understood to mean the thres 
regions below the‘earth corresponding to the three-fold division 
of the earth or of the heaven above it’ Zimmer is, therefore, 
correct in stating that the sun moved through the rejan below 
the earth during night andthat the Vedic poets knew of this 
nether rajas. 
There are other passages in the Rig-Veda which fully sup- 

port the same view. Thus corresponding to the rajaei, or the 
two rajat, we have another expression in the dial, namely,. 
ubhaw ordhau, which literally denotes ‘the two halve,’ and 
when applied to heaven, ‘the two celestial hemispheres" The 
expression ardhaw occures in I], 27, 15, and the two halves 
are there asked to be propitious to the sacrificer. Wallis, 
however, interprets woken ardhaw to mean “heaven -and 
earth,’ But thisis a mistake for there isa passye in the 
Rig-Veda where we have the phrases pore ardhe (in the 
farther half) and pare ard&e (in the nearer half) of heaven 
(divah), showing that the heaven alone (and not heaven and 
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earth) was conceived as divided into two halves (I, 164, Ea). 
A few verses later on (I, 164,17), the cow with hercalf (the 
dawn with the sun) is described as having appeared below the 
upper and above the lower realm, i«, between heaven and 
earth, and a question isthen asked “To what half (ardham) 
has she departed? which again shows that the (ardham) 
here referred to is quite distinct from heaven and earth In 
the Atharva Veda, X, 8,7 and 13, the ‘two halves’ are refer- 
red to, and the poet asks, “Prajipati with one half (ardham) 
engendered all creation; what sign is there to tell us of the 
other half?" Here the other half cannot mean the earth; and 
Griffith accordingly explains it as referring to the sm at 
night. Another expression used to denote the upper and 
the lower world is camudrau, or the two oceans, (A, 136, 5) 
These two oceans are said to be one on this side (avara) and 
one on the other (para) side in VII, 6,7; and a yonder ocean 
(pardvah sanvdre) ia mentioned in VIII, 12, 17 I have al- 
ready quoted above the passages which speak of the bright 
artah or ocean (V, 45, 10), and of artiava or an ocean pervaded 
with darkness (IJ, 23,18) The two words parasd and 
avastdt are also employed to convey the same idea, They de 
note a région on the nearer side andaregion on the farther 
side, Thus in VIII, §, 24, pordeat region is contrasted with 
ambara or the heaven above, and in I], 55,6, the sun uw des 

sleeping in the pardvat region. We have seen above 
that ‘Savits is said to come up fromthe pardeat region, 
and that he moves through the dark region before ascending 
the sky, The two words perdvat and orvavat thus separately 
denote the same regions that are jointly denoted by the dual 
words rajasi, ardhaw or samudraw; and when both the upper 
and the lower hemispheres were intended the word ubAayatah 
was employed. Thus in III, 53.5, we read,“ O Maghavan! 
O brother Indra! go beyond (ard) and come hither (¢), you 
are wanted in both places, (ubAayatra)." The passages where 
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Savitri is described as going round the night on both sides is 
already referred to above. 

With these passages before us, we cannot reasonably hold 
that the Vedic bards were ignorant of the Jower celestial 
hemisphere, as supposed by Wallis and some. other scholars 
Nor is the hypothesis a priori probable, for 1 have shown. else- 
Where that the Vedic bards knew enough of astronomy to 
calculate the movements of the sun and the moon tolerably 
correct for all practical purposes; and the people, who could 
do this, could not be supposed to be go ignorant as to believe 
that the sky was nailed down to the earth at the celestial hori- 
zon, and that when the sun was not seen during the night, he 
must be taken to have disappeared somewhere in the upper 
regions of the heaven. The passage from the Aitareya Brahmana 
(IL, 44), which is quoted by Wallis, and which tells us that the 
sun, having reached the end of the day, turns round as it were, 
and makes night where there was day before and day on the 
other side, and vice rersa, is. very vague and does not prove that 
the sun was believed to retum by night through a region, which 
issomewhere in the upper heaven. The words used in the 
original are weatidt and jarastdé: and Dr. Haug correctly trans- 
lates yorastdt by ‘what ison the other side’ Muir and others, 
however, interpret yare#/dt to mean ‘upper,’ thus giving rise to 
the hypothesis that the san retumsduring night by a passage 
through the upper region of the heaven. Butin the face of the. 
express passages in which regione below and above all the three 
arthsare unmistakably mentioned, we cannot accept a hy 
pothesis based upon a doubtful translation of a single word. It is a 
hypothesis that has its origin either in the preconceived notion 
regarding the primitive man, or in a desire to im por into. the 
Vedas the speculations of the Homeric cosmography, The 
knowledge of the Vedic bards rezarding 
not have been as exact as thatof ther 
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therefore, meet with such questions in the Rig-Veda (I, 35, 7) 98 
“ Where is Sirya now (after amset) and which celestial region 
his rays now illumine?" But there is enough explicit evidence 
to prove that the Vedic people knew of the existence ofa 
region below the earth, and ifsome of their notions about this 
underworld were not very distinct, that does not, in the least, 
enffect the value of this evidence. 
if we, therefore, dismiss from our mind the idea that the 
lower world was not known to the Vedic people,—an assumption, 
which ts quite gratuitous, the movements and character of the 
celestial waters become at once plain and intelligible. The 
ancient Aryans, like the old Hebrews, believed that the subtle 
qmatter, which filled the whole space in the universe, was nothing 
but watery vapours; and secandly that the movements of the 
sun, the moon and other heavenly bodies were caused by these 
vapours which kept on constantly circulating from the nether to 
the upper and from the upper to the lower celestial hemt- 
sphere, That is the real key to the explanation of many a 
Vedic myth; and unless we grasp it thoroughly, we cannot 
rightly understand some of the utterances of the Vedic poets, 
These waters were sometimes conceived as rversor streams, 
«moving in the heaven, and eventually fallmg into the mouth of 
Varuna, or the nether ocean (VII, 49, 2; VIII, 69, 12). The 
nether world was, so to say, the seat or the home of these 
waters, called yoAvatih or the eternal (TA, 113. 8); and they 
formed the kingdom of Varufa and Yama, as well as the 
hidden (ninya) abode of Vritra. This movement of waters is 
very clearly expressed in the Parsi scriptures. In the Vendi- 
~dad, XXI, 4-5 (15-23), the waters are. described as follows,— 
“ As the ‘seq Vourn-Kasha is the gathering place of waters, 
rise up, go up the aerial way and go down on the earth; go 
down on the earth and go up the aerial way. Rise up and roll 
Along ! thou in whose rising and growing Ahura Mazda made the 
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aerial way. Up! rise up and roll along! thou swift-horsed am, 
above Hara Berezaiti, and produce light for the world, and 
mayest thou rise up there, if thou art to abide in Garo-nminem, 
along the path made by Mazda, along the way made by the 
gods, the watery way they opened," Here the aerial waters 
are said to start from their gathering place, the sea Vouru-Kasha, 
go up into heaven and come back again to the sea to be purified 
before starting on a second round. Prof, Darmesteter in a note 
On this passage observes that "waters and light are believed to- 
flow from the same spring and in the same bed,” and quotes 
Bundahish, XX, 4, which says, “just as the light comes in. 
through Albarz (Hara Berezaiti, the mountain by which the 
earth is surrounded) and goes out through Albarz, the water also 
comes out through Albirz and goes away through Albarz.” 
Now waters are described in the Rig-Veda as following the path 
of the gods (VII, 47, 3), much in the same way as the waters in 
the Avesta are said to follow the path made by Mazda or the 
way made by the gods) Like the Avestic waters, the waters 
in the Rig-Veda have also the sea for their goal, and going by 
the aerial way eventually fall into the mouth of Varuga. But 
the Avesta supplies us with the key which establishes the con- 
néction of waters and light in unambiguous terms, for, as 
remarked by Prof. Darmesteter, it states clearly that both of 
them have the same source, and, in the passage quoted above, 
the swift-horsed sun is accordingly asked to go along the watery 
way in the skies above, In the Aban Yasht (V, 3), the river 
Ardvi Sira Andthita is described as munning powerfully from 
the height Hukairya down to the sea Vouru-Kasha, like the 
river Sarasvati, which is described in the Rig-Veda as tearing 
the peaks of mountains, and is invoked to descend from the 
great mountam im the sky to the sacrifice (V, 43,12). Both 
are aerial rivers, but by coming down upon the earth they are 
said to fill up all the terrestrial streams, The terrestriz | Waters, 
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nay, all things of a liquid nature on the earth, eg., the plant-sap,. 
the blood, &c., were thus supposed tobe produced from the 
aerial waters above by the agency of cloudsand ram. The 
Parsi scriptures further tell us that between the earth and the 
region of infinite light ( the parame vyoman of the Rig-Veda), 
there are three intermediate regions, the star region, which has 
the seeds of waters and plants, the moon region, and the sun 
tegion, the last being the highest (Yt. XI, 29-32). When the 
Rig.Veda, therefore, speaks of the highest rajas as being the seat 
of waters, it is not to be understood, as supposed by Wallis, that 
there are no nether waters, for it 1s the nether waters that come 
up from the lower world and moving in the uppermost region of 
the heaven produce terrestrial waters by giving tise to rain and 
clouds. Thus Ardvi Sara Andhita is said to mm through the 
starry region (ef. Yt. VIII, 47), and has to be worshipped with 
SActifice in order that her waters may not all run up into the 
region of the sun, thereby producing 2 drought on the surface of 
the earth, (Yt. V, 85 and go). In the Rig-Veda, the Sarasvat! 

is similarly described as filling the earthly region and the wide 
atmospheric space (VI, 61, 1), and is besought to come ewelling 
with streams, and along with the waters, But the most striking 
resemblance between Ardvi Sira Andhita and Sarasvati is that 
while the latter is described as Vritra-slayer or Vrifra-ghni in Big. 
VI, 6r, 7, Ardvi Sara Anahita is described in the Aban Yasht 
es and 34) a8 granting to Thrietaona, the heir of the valiant 
Athwya clan (Vedic Trita A ptya), who offered up a sacrifice to 
her, a boon that he would be able to overcome Azi Dahik, the 
three-mouthed, three-headed and six-eyed monster, This is 
Virtually the same story which is found in the Rig-Veda 4, 8, 
8, where Trjta A ptya, knowing his patemal weapons and unged 
by Indra, is said to have fought against and slew the three- 
headed son of Tvashtri and released the cows. This clearly 
Giablishes the connection between waters, as represented by 
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Ardvi Sora Anahite or Sarasvat!, and the slaughter of Vyitra. 
Many ‘Vedic scholars have tried to identify Sorasvati with the 
iver of that name in the Panjaub ; but as the latter isan insigni- 
ficant stream, the identification has not been generally accepted. 
The above comparison now shows that the mighty Sarasyati, like 
Ardvi Siira Andhita, is an aerial stream, which rises up from the 
nether store-house of waters, travels over the sky and again falls 
back inte the lower ocean, A portion of these waters ts brought 
down upon the earth in the form of rain by the sacrifices offered 
to the river, and along with it come the seeds of all the plants 
growing upon the surface of the earth, Thus in the Vendidad, 
V, tg (56), the tree of all the seeds is described as growing m 
the middle of the sea Vouru-Kasha, and the seeds are then said 
fo be brought up by the aerial rivers and sent down by them to 
the earth by means of rain, an idea similar to that found in the 
Rig-Veda, I, 23, 20, where the sacrificer informs us that Soma 
has told him that all medicines (medicinal herbs) are contained 
in the waters. We have thus a complete account of the cosmic 
circulation of the aerial waters and the production of the terres- 
trial waters and plants therefrom. The nether world or the 
lower celestial hemisphere is the home of these waters, and it is 
expressly said to be bounded on all sides by @ mountainous range 
like that of Hara Berezaiti, When the aerial waters are allowed 
to come up through this mountain, they travel over the 
hemisphere and again fall into the sea Vourv-Kasha, or the lower 
‘ocean, prodncing, during their course, rains which fertilise the 
earth and make the plants grow upon its surface, But instead 
of descending down in the form of rain, these aerial waters were, 
it was apprehended, apt to tun away into the region of the sun 
and deprive us of min, It was, therefore, necessary to worship 
them with sacrifices and invoke their blessings. 
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It is impossible to gtasp the real meaning of the Vritra 
legend, without first realising the true nature and importance of 
the movements of the aerjal waters as conceived by the ances- 
tors. of the Indo-Iranian people. As observed by Dramesicter, 
celestial waters and light were believed to flow from the same 
spring or source, and they both ran a parallel course. It was 
these aerial waters that made the heavenly bodies move in the 
sky, just.asa boator any other object is carried down by the 
current of a stream or river. If the waters, therefore, ceased 
to flow, the consequences were serious; forthe sun, the moon, 
the stars, would then all cease to rise; and the world would be 
plunged in darkness. Wre can now fully understand the magnt- 
tode of the mischief worked by Vritra by stopping the flow of 
these waters. In his hidden home, at the bottom of rajar, that 
is, in the lower hemisphere, he encompassed the waters in such 
a way as to stop their flow wproards through the mountain, and 
Indra's victory over Vritra meant that he released these waters 
from the clutches of Vritra and made them flow w again. 
When the waters were thus released, they naturally brought 
with them, the dawn, the sun and the cows, 44, either days or 
the rays of the moming; and the victory was this naturally 
describe! as four-fold in character. Now we can also understand 
the part played by pereatar, or mountams, in the legend. It was 
the mountain. Albarz, or Hara Berezaiti ; and as Vritm, by 
stretching his body across, closed all the apertures in his moum- 
tainous rane, througe which the sun and the waters Came Uj, 
Indra had to uncover of open these passages by killing Vitra. 
‘Thos the Bundahish (V, 3) mentions 180 apertures in the east 
and 180 in the west through Albarz; and the sun is said to 
‘come and go through them every day, and all the movements 
of the moon, %he constellations and the planets are also stid to 
tbe closely connected with these apertures, The sime idea is 
also expressed in the later Sanskrit literature when the sun is 
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‘said to rise above the mountain in the east and set below the 
mountain in the west, The mountain on which Indra is said to 
have found Shambara (I, 12, 11), and the rock of Vala wherein 
the cows were said to have been imprisoned by the demon (IV, 
3,125 1,71, 2) and which was burst open by Afigirases, also re. 
present the same mountainous range, which separated the upper 
from the lower celestial hemisphere, or the bright from the 
dark ocean, This explanation of the Vritra legend may sound 
strange to many scholars, but it should be bome in mind that 
the co-relation between the flow of water and the rising of the 
dawn and the sun, here described, is not speculative. If the 
Vedic works do not express it in unambiguous terms, the defi. 
ciency is fully made up by the Parsi scriptures, Thusin Khor- 
‘shed Yasht (VI, 2 and 3,) we are told that “When the sun rises 
up, then the earth becomes clean, the running waters become 
clean, .,.... ... Should the sun not rise up, then the Daevas would 
destroy all the things that are in the seven Karshvares.” The 
passages in the Farvardin Yasht are still more explicit, This 
Yasht is devoted to the praise of the Fravashis, which corres 
pond to the Pitris of the Rig-Veda, These ancient fathers are often 
described, even in the Rig-Veda, as taking part, along with the 
gods, in the production of the cosmical phenomena, Thus the 
Pitris are said to have adomed the sky with stars, and placed 
darkness in the night and light in the day (X, 68, II), or to have 
found the hidden light and generated the dawn (VII, 76,4; X, 
to7, 1). The Fravashis in the Parsi scriptures are said to have 
achieved the same or similar exploits. They are described (Yt 
NITI, 53 and 54) as having “shown the beautiful paths to the 
Waters, which had stood before for a long time in the same 
place, without flowing”; and the waters are then said to have 
commenced to flow “along the path made by Madda, along the 
Way made by the gods, the watery way appointed to them,” 
Immediately after (Yt. XII, 57), the Fravashis are said to 
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have similarly showed “ the paths to the stars, the moon, the sun 

and the endless lights, that had stood before, for along time, in 

the same place, without moving forward, through the oppression 

ofthe Daevas and the assaults of the Daevas" Here we have 
the co-relation between the flowing of waters and the moving 
forward of the sun distinctly enunciated, It was the Fravashis, 
who caused to move onwards the waters and the sun, both of 
which “had stood still for a long time in the same place,” Prof. 
Darmesteter addsa note saying that it was ‘in winter’ that 
this cessation of motion occurred, (Cf, Vend, V, 10-12; VIII, 
4-ro, cited and discussed twira}, The Fravashis are further 
described (Yt. XT, 78) as “destroying the malice of the fiend 
Angra Mainyu (the Avestic representative of Vritra ), so that the 
waters did not stop flowing, nor did the plants stop growing.” In 
Yasna LXV (Sp. LXIV ), 6, the Fravashis, who had “borne the 
waters up stream from the nearest ones,” are invoked to come 
‘to the worshipper; anda little further on the waters are asked 
to “rest still within their places while the Zaota (Sans. /oté) 
hall offer," evidently meaning that it is the stcrifice offered by 

the invoking priest that eventually secures the release or the flow 
of waters. There are other references to the flowing of waters 
{¥t. X, 6t) in the Parsi scnptures, but those cited above are 
sufficient to prove our point. The main difficulty in the rational 
explanation of the Vritra legend was to connect the flow of waters 
with the rising of the dawn, and the pasmges from the Farvardin 
Yasht quoted above furnish us with a elne by which this connec-. 
ion can be satisfactorily established 

There are two passages in the Vendidad, which give us the 

period during which these aerial waters ceased to flow, and it 
is necessary to quote them here, inasmuch as they throw 
further lighgon the: circulation of aerial waters. It has been 


ceased to Row during winter; but the point is made perfectly 
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clear in Fargards V and VIII of the Vendidad, where Ahura 

Mazda declares how the corpse of a person dying during winter 
is to be dealt with, until it is finally disposed of according to the 
usual rites at the end of the season, Thus in Fargard V, ro (34), 

Ahura Mazda is asked, “If the summer is passed and the winter 
haa come, what shall the worshipper of Mazda do? To which 

Ahura Mazda answers, “In every house, in every borough they 

shall raise three Aatos for the dead, large penta not to strike 
the skull, or the feet or the hands of the man; -- and they shall 

let the lifeless body lie there tor two nights, three nig her or a month 
long, amtil the birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the floods 
to flow, and the wind to dry up the waters from off the earth. 

And as soon asthe birds begin to fly, and the plants to grow, 

and the floods to flow, and the wind to dry up the waters from 

off the earth, then the worshipper of Mazda shall lay down the 
dead (on the Dakhma), his eyes towards the am," J have 
referred to this passage previously, but as the theory of the circu- 
lation of aerial waters was not then explained, the discussion of 
the passage had to be postponed. We now clearly see what is 
meant by the phrases like * floods to flow‘ and ‘ plants to grow,’ 
They are the same phrases, which are used in the Forvardin Yasht 
and are there connected with the moving forward of the su and 
the moon, that had stood still, or without moving, in the same 
place fora long time. In other words, the waters, as well as the 
sun, ceased to move during winter; and the worshipper of Mazda 
is ordered not to dispose of the corpse until the floods began to 
flow and the sun to move, be it for two might, three mghee, or @ month 
long. The Mazda-worshippers believed that the corpse was cleansed 
by its exposure to the sun, and dead bodies could not, therefore, 
be disposed of during might. The passage from the Vendidad, above 
referred! to, therefore, clearly indicates that the season Of winter 
Was orice marked by long darkness extending over two nights, 
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three nights, or a month; and that during the period, the 
floods ceased to flow and the plants to grow. It was during such 
a winter that the difficulty of disposing the corpse arose, and 
Ahura Mazda is asked what the faithful should do in such cases, 
The question has no meaning otherwise, for, if in the ancient 
homie of the Mazdayasnians the sun shone every day during winter, 
2s he does with us in the tropical regions, there woul have 
been no difficulty in the disposal of the corpse by exposing it to 
the sun the next morning; and it would be absurd to ask the 
faithful to keep the uncleanly dead body in his house for two 
nights, three nights, or a month long, until the winter passed 

away. The passage from Fargard V quoted above makes no 
mention of darkness, though it can be easily inferred from the 
Statement that the body iz, at last, to be taken out and laid 

down on the Dakhma with its eyes towards the sun, evidently 
meaning that this ceremony was impossible to be performed 
during the time the dead body was kept up in the house. Bat 

Fargard VIL, 4 (rt), where the same subject is again taken up, 

mentions darkness distinctly. Thus Ahura Mazda isasked “ If 
in-the house of the worshipper of Mazda a dog Or a man happens 
to die, and it is raining, or snowing, or blowing, or the darkness 

is COming on, when the flocks and the men lose their way, 
What shall the worshipper of Mazda do ?' To this Ahura Mazda 
gives the same reply as in Fargard V, The faithfal is directed, 
VHT, 9, (21), to dig a grave in the house, and there “let the life. 

less body lie for two nights, three nights, ora month long, until 
the birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the floods to flow, 
and the wind to dry up the waters from off the earth,” Here 
in the question asked to Ahura Mazda darkness is distinctly 
mentioned along with snowing and blowing; and in the Far- 
vardin Yasht we have seen that the flowing of waters and the 
moving of the sin are described as taking place at the same 
tine, The passage from Tir Yasht, where the appointed time 
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for the appearance of Tishtrya after conquering Apaosha in the 
watery regions js described as one night, two nights, fifty, or 
one hundred nights, has already been referred to in the last 
chapter. From all these passages taken together. it inevitably 
follows that it was during winter that the water ceased to 

flow, and the sun to move, and that the period of stagnation 
lasted from one night to a hundred nights, It was a period of 
long darkness, when the sun was not seen above the horizon ; 
and if aman died during the period, his corpse had to be kept in- 
the house until the waters again commenced to flow, and the 
sun appeared on the horizon along with them. I have pointed 
Out previously how the Hindu belief that it is inauspicious to die 
in the Dakshiniyana must be traced to this primeval practice 
of keeping the dead body undisposed of during the long Arctic 
night. The worl Aaa which is used for* grave ‘in the Parsi 
Scriptures occurs once in the Rig-Veda, I, 106, 6, where the sage 
Kutsa, lying in Ade is described as invoking the Vritraslaying 
Indra for his protection; and I think that we have here, at least, 
an Indirect reference to the practice of keeping dead bodies ina 
Adta, until Vritra was killed, and the waters and the sun made 
free to run their wsual course, We are, however, concemed here 
only with the circulation of the celestial waters: and from the 
Avestic passages quoted above, it is clear that the aerial waters 
ceased to flow during winter for several days or rather nights, 
and that, since light sprang from the same source as waters, the 
sun also ceased to move during the period and stood still in the 
Watery regions, until the Frayashis, who helped the gods iq 
their struggle for waters or in their conflict with powers of 
darkness, made the waters and the sun move onwards to take 
their usual course in the upper celestial hemisphere, We can 
now understand why Indra is described as moving by his 
might the stream upwards (udatiche) in TI, 15,6, and how the 
rivers are said to be set free to move on (¢arface) by killing 
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VWritra (I, 32, :2), of how in I, 80,5, Indra is mid to have made 
the lights of heaven shine forth without obstruction and set the 
‘waters (apali) free to flow (##rmdya). There are many other 
passiges in the Rig-Veda, where the flowing of waters and the 
appearance of the sun or the dawn are spoken of as taking place 
simultaneously, as may be seen from the quotations from 
Macdonell's Vedic Mythology given above. All these passages 
become intelligible only when interpreted on the theory of the 
cosmic circulation of aerial waters through the upper and the 
dower celestial hemispheres, But as the theory was little understood 
‘or studied in this connection, the Vedic scholars, ancient and 
modem, have hitherto failed to interpret the Vritra legend in a 
rational and intelligible way, especially the four simultaneous 
‘fects of the conquest of Indra over Vritra mentioned therein. 
The cosmic circulation of aerial waters described above, 
#§ not peculiar to the Indo-Iranian mythology. Dr. Warren, in 
dhis Paradise Fownd, states that a similar circulation of aerial 
Waters is mentioned in the works of Homer. Homer describes 
the sun as retuming to the flowing of the ocean, or sin king into 
it, and again rising from it and mounting the sky. All rivers 
and every sea and all fountains and even deep wells are again 
said to arise from the deep owing ocean, which was believed 
to encircle the earth.” Hélios or the am is further described 
a5 sailing from west to east in a golden boat or cup, evidently 
meaning that the underworld was supposed to be full of waters: 
But Homeric scholars seem to have raised unnecestary 
difficulties in the proper interpretation of these passages 
iby assuming that Homer conceived the earth to be flat and 
thatas the Hades was a region of complete darlmess, the sun 
could not be said togo there even after his setting. Dr, Warren 
has, however, shown that the assumption is entirely groundless, 


* See Dr, Warren's Paradise Found, 10th Edition (1593), Pare 
“V, Chap, 'V, pp. 250-260. 
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and that Homer's earth was really a sphere and that the 
mnderworld was full of aerial waters. We have seen above, how 
some Vedic scholars have raised similar difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of the Vritra myth by supposing that the lower 
celestial hemisphere was unknown to the Vedic bards. This 
is probably a reflection of the Homeric controversy, but as 
pointed out by Dr, Warren,” these baseless assumptions are die 
mainly to a prejudice with which many scholars approach the: 
question of the interpretation of ancient myths. It is assumed 
that the early man could not possibly have known anything. 
about the world, beyond what the midest savages know at pre- 
sent; and plain and explicit statements are sometimes put aside, 
distorted, or ignored by scholars, who, had they not been 
blinded by prejudice, would certainly have interpreted them in- 
a different way, It is impossible to do justice to the subject in this 
place, and I would refer the reader for farther details to- 
Dr. Warren's instructive work on the subject, Dr. Warren also. 
states that Euripides, like Homer, held the view that there was 
one fountain of all the world’s water, and that the same concep- 
tion is expressed by Hesiod in his Thsogony, where all rivers as- 
sons, and all fountains and brooks as daughters, are traced back. 
to Okeanos, Then we have the constant descending movement 
of all waters until they reach the world-surrounding Ocean-river: 
at the equator, beyond which is the underworld, similar to the: 
movements of aerial waters described in the Avesta. Aristotle,, 
in his Meteors, is said also to have mentioned “a river in the 
air constantly flowing betwixt the heaven and the earth and 
made by the ascending and the descending vapours."+ It is 
again pointed by Grill that the ancient Germans had a similar 
world-river, and the descending Ukko’s stream and the ascend. 
ing Amma's stream in the Finnish mythology are similar. 
ly believed to be the traces of a like cosmic water-cisculation, 





. Paradise Found, be S55f. + Paradise Found, p, 51, and 256, t 
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We read of a golden boat also in the Lettish mythology ; and 
Prof. Max Muller, referring to it, says “What the golden boat 
is that sinks into the sea and is moumed for by the daughter of 
the sky, however, doubtful it may be elsewhere, is not to be mie: 
taken in the mythology of the Lets. It is the setting sun, which 
an the Veda has to be saved by the Ashvins; it is the golden boat 
in which Hélios and Héracles ail from west to east. Some: 
times it is the Sundanghter herself that is drowned like 
Chyaviina in the Veda, and as Chyavina and similar heroes 
had to be saved jn the Veda by the Ashvins, the Lets also call 
upon the God-sons to row in a boat and save the Sun-danghter,” 
In connection with this, it may be here observed that the Ashvins 
are described in the Big-Veda as saving their proteges in boats 
(I, 116, 3; 1, 182, 6}, and that though Ashvine’ boats are not 
described as golden, their chariot is said to be Airanyayi or golden 
in VITI, 5, 29; while the boats of Pashan, in which he crosses the 
aerial ocean (tamudra), are actually said to be golden in VI, 55,3 
In IT, 46, 7, the Ashvins are again spoken of as having both a 
chariot and a boat, as a sort of double equipment :and their 
chariot is said to be samdna Yojana, or traversing, without dis- 
tinction, both the heaven and the watery regions in I, 30, 18. 
The word samdna is meaningless tinless there is some difficulty in 
traversing over one part of the Celestial sphere as distinguished 
from the other, The Vedic gods used these boats especially 
i) crossing the lower world, the home and seat of aerial Waters + 
and when they appeared above the horizon, they are described 
4s ‘raversing the upper sphere by means of their chariots. 
But sometimes the waters are Said to carry them even across 
the sky above, just as the chariot is. described as going over 
the lower world. For instance An the legend of Dirghatamas, 
discussed. Previously, he is said to he bome.on waters for ten 
* Soe Max Muller's Coutrilution: to the Soloase Gj Mythology, 
Vol, II, p, 433, 
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months and then growing old was about to die or reach the 
ocean, to which the waters were speeding. In other words, this 

means that the sun, who was borne on waters for ten One, 
was about to go info thelower watery regions as explaine 

the chapter VI. But to proceed with the subject in hand, the 

idea of the cosmic circulation of aerial waters, is not confined to 
the Indian, the Iranian or the Greek mythology, In the Hgyp- 
tian mythology, Nu-t, the goddess of the sky, is sometimes “ re- 
presented by a figure in which the band of stars is accompanied. 
by a band of water “; and Sir Norman Lockyer tells us that “ not 
only the Sungods, but the stars, were also supposed to travel in 
boats across the firmament from one horizon to the other.” The 
Jewish idea of the firmament in the midst of waters, the waters 
above being afterwards separated from the waters below the 
frmament, is already referred toabove. There is, therefore, 
nothing strange or surprising if we find in the Vedas and in the 
Avesta more or les clear references to the circulation of aerial 
waters through the upper and the lower celestial hemispheres of 
the universe, It is an idea which js found in the ancient mythology 
of every other nation, and nothing but false prejudice can deter 
us from interpreting the simultaneous movements or the libera- 
tion of waters and light, deseribed in the Vedic hymns, on the 
theory of the cosmic circulaticn of aerial waters. 

But even after accepting the theory of the cosmic eir- 
culation of celestia] waters and the simultancoug release of 
waters and dawn, it may be asked how the Arctic theory 
comes in, or is in any way required, to explain the Vritra 
legend. Wemay admit that the waters imprisoned by Vyitra, 
by shutting up the passages through the rocky walls that 
surround them, may be taken to mean the celestial waters 
in the world below the three earths; but still, the struggle 
between Indra and VWritra may, for aught we e know, represent 


* See Lockyer's Dawn of Astronomy, p. 35, 
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the daily fight between light and darkness, and it may be urged, 

that there isno necessity whatever, for bringing in the Arctic 
theory to explain the legend. A littlereflection will, however, show 
that all the incidents in the lezend cannot be explained on the theory 
ofa daily struggle between light and darkness. [n A, 62, 2, the 

Atgirases, who are the assistants of Indra in his conquest of 
cows, are said to have defeated Vala at the end of the year 

(parivatiare), This shows that the struggle was annual and did 

not take place every day. Then we have the passige (VIII, 32, 

26), where Arbuda, the watery demon, is said to have been 

killed by Indra with ice (Aina), and not with a thunderbolt as 
ustial. In addition to the fact that the struggle was an yearly 

one, we must, therefore, hold that the conflict took place 
during winter, the season of ice and sow; and this is corrobo- 

mited by the statement in the Avesta, that it was during winter 
that the waters, and with them the sun, ceased to move on- 

wards, Vritra's forts are again described as autamnal or shdradih, 

showing that the fight must have commenced at the end of 

Sharad (autumn) and continued during winter. We have farther 
seen that there are a hundred night-sacrifices, and the duration 

of Tishtrya's fight with Apaosha is described as varying from 

one to a hundred nightsin the Tir Yasht. All these incidents can 

be explained only by the Arctic theory, or by the theory of 

long autumnal night, and not on the hypothesis of a daily 

struggle between light and darkness. 


We have come tothe conclusion that Indea’s fight with 
Vritra must have commenced in Sharad, and lasted till the 
end of Shishirw in the watery regions of the nether world. 
Fortunately for us this conclusion is remarkably bome out by 
an important passage preserved in the Rig-Veda, which gives 
us, what may be called, the very date of the commencement 
of Indra’s conflict with Vritra, though the true bearing of the 
passage has yel remained wmexplained owing to the absence 
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ofthe real key to its meaning. In II, 12, t1, we read, “Indra 
found Shambara dwelling on the mountains (in) chofedrimehydm 
sharadi."* Now chatedrjiahiim isan ordinal numeral m the 
feminine gender and in the locative case, and similarly sharads 
is the locative of sAarad ( autumn ), which also is a word of 
feminine gender in Sanskrit. The phrase chatedryhahydin sharadi 
is, therefore, capale of two interpretations or constructions, 
though the words are simple in themselves, Chatedrimahyam 
literally means * in the fortieth,’ and #haradi * inautumn. If we 
now take chaledrimshydm (in the fortieth) as an adjective qualify- 
ing shared (in autumn), the meaning of the phrase would be "in 
the fortieth autumn" ; while if the two words are taken separa- 
tely the meaning would be “ on the fortieth, in autumn.” Sayana 
and Western scholars have adopted the first construction, 
and understand the pissige to mean, “Indra found Shamisra 
dwelling on the mountains in the forherh autumn, that is, mn the 
fortieth year; for the words indicating seasons, like Vavanta 
(spring), Sharad (autumn), ot Meanta (winter), are understood 
to denote a year, especially when nsed with a nomeral adjective 
meaning more than one. This construction is grammatically 
correct, for chatvdritizhytin anil sharadé being both in the feminine 
gender and in the locative case, the two words can be taken 
together, and understood to mean “in the forticth autumn 
or year.” But what are we to understand by the statement, 
that Shambara was found in the fortieth year by Indra? 
Are we to suppose that Indra was engaged in searching out 
the demon for go years, and it was only at the end of this 
long period that the enemy was, at fast, found dwelling 
onthe mountains? If so, Indra's conflict with Shambara 
cannot ‘be daily or yearly, but must be supposed to have 
taken place only once in 40 years, an inference, which ts 


a rc : 
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directly opposed to the statement (X, 62,2) that “Vala was 
‘killed at the end of the year (parivatvare)," Some scholars try 
to get out of the difficulty by suggesting that the passage may be 
taken as referring toa famine or drought that occurred after 
49 years, or that it may represent a forty years’ war between the 
Aryans protected by Indra, and Shambara, the chief of the 
aboriginal races dwelling on the mountains! But both these 
+xplanations are too far-fetched and imaginary to deserve any 
“serious altention or refutation, The story of Shambara is men- 
tioned in a number of places inthe Rig-Veda, and everywhere it 
represents Indra's conflict with Vritra." It is, therefore, prepos- 
terous to bold thata forty years’ war with the aboriginies is 
referred to in this single passage, especially when the 
passage is capable of being interpreted differently without 
straining the words used, Itis the most ordinary Sanskrit 
idiom to use the locative case in mentioning the month, 
the day, the season or the year, whena particular incident 
is said to have taken place, Thus, even now, we say, 
“Kdritke, shukia-pakehe, trayodashyim," meaning “in the 
month of Karttika, in the bright half,on the thirteenth (tithe 
or day)” The feminine ordinal numerals, like chaturthi, eh 
dahil, trayotashi, are always used, without any noun, to de- 
note the «//i or the day of the month, or the fortnight, a5 the 
case may be. Thus in the Taittiriya Brihmana (1, 1,9, To}, 
we have the expression “wadi satvratsare na dladhydt ded 
dathyin puraitd ddadhydt," meaning that "ifthe sacrificial 
fire isnot consecrated at the end of the year (#arateare), it 
should be consecrated on the twelfth (dedadashydm) afterwards,” 
Here dedidashyim js a feminine ordinal in the locative case 
used by itself, and means “on the twelfth hi or day " after 
the end of the year mentioned in the preceding sentence. 
* Sea the Vivids, quoted enpra (p. 246). Shambara-Aalya or the 


fight with Shambara, and godeAfi or the stragg]e for cows are declared 
£0 be the one and the same in these wivids 
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Chatedrihshydim, in the Vedic passage under discussion, may’ 
be similarly taken to denote the fortieth «thi or day, and 
theradi the season at the time, the two words being taken a= 
independent locatives, The passage would then mean “ In- 
dra found Shambara dwelling on the mountains on the for- 
heth (scil. thy or day) in autumn,” 

Now SAarad is the fourth season of the year, and the forti- 
eth day of Sharad would mean seven months and ten days, or 
220 days, after the first day of Vasanfe or the spring, which 
commenced the year in old times, In short, the passage means 
that Indra’s ight with Shambara, or the annual conflict between 
light and darkness, commenced on the tenth day of the eighth 
month of the year, or on the roth of October, if we take the year 
tohave then commenced with March, the first month in the 
old Roman calendar, In I, 155, 6, Vishnu, like a rounded 
wheel, is said to have set in swift motion his ninety racing 
steeds together with the four, and the reference is evidently to 
a year of four seasons of ninety days each, If we accept this 
division, each season would be of three months’ duration, and 
Sharad being the third (cf. X, go, 6), the fortieth day of Sha- 
rod would still mean the roth day of the eighth month of the 
year. The pasmge thus gives the very date of Indra's annual 
fight with Vritra; and if it had been correctly «understood, 
much useless speculation about the nature of Vritra’s legend: 
would have been avoided, We have seen previously that the 
seven Adityas, or monthly Sun-gods, the sons of Aditi, were 
presented by herto the gods inaformer yuya, and that she 
east away the eighth, the Martinda, because he was born 
in an undeveloped state, In other words, the Sun-god of the 
eighth month is here said to have died soon after he was bom, 
evidently meaning, that the Sun went below the horizon in the 
beginning of the eighth month; and by fixing the date of the 
commencement of Indra’s fight with Vritra as the fortieth 
day in Sharad, or the roth day of the eighth month, we arrive 
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at the same conclusion. The legend of Aditi and the date of 
the commencement of Indra’s fight with Shambara, as given 
in I], r2, 1x, thus corroborate each other in a remarkable way ; 
and as the current interpretation of the passage does not yield 
any intelligible sense, there is no course left for us but to accept 
the only other possible interpretation. 

According to this interpretation Sharad becomes the last 
season of sunshine, and it may be here remarked that the ety- 
mological meaning of the word further supports the same view. 
For Sharad is derived from sAri, to wither or. waste away, 
(Unadi 127), and the word thus primarily signifies the ‘season of 
decay or withering’; and the decay here referred to is evidently 
the decay of the power of the sun, and not the withering of 
Brass, a5 Suggested by Siyanha in his commentary on III, 32, G 
Thus we find in the Taittiriya Samhita, U1, 1, 2, 5, that “There 
are three lustres or powers of the sun; one in Vasanda, that is, 
inthe morming; one in Grishme or the mid-day; and one in 
Sharad or the evening."” We cannot suppose that the words,. 
morming, midday and evening, are here used in their primary 
Sense, The three stages of the day represented by them are 
predicated of the yearly sun, and Sharad is said to be 
the evening, ie., the time of decline in his yearly course, 
It follows, therefore, that after Sharad there was no period of 
sunshine in ancient times; and a Vedic passage, + quoted by 
Shabara in his commentary on Jaimini Suttras VI, 7, 40, Says, 
“The sun is all the seasons: when it is moming (audits), it is 
Fatontea; when the milking time (tangara), it is @rishma; 

“Taitt, Sam. 11, 1, 2, 5,-—3ftf ar enfgeren Saife adar ara 
tet wotiza avaqrg arate aati aredaraéy | Also compare 
Taitt. Sam. IT 1, 4, 9. 

+  Shobars or Jaimini V1,7,40, quotes, sfregt at at saa: 
a aaatigeqy aetat aat daritsa sont ag) avd fgatsa at aztse- 
aisa a atraaaa Eaatefett | Chavo nor been able to trace: 
the paseage; bat it clearly states that the last two seasonc formed the: 
night of the yearly sun. 
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when mid-day (macthyan-cina), it is Verehd; when evening 
Aqardhna), itis Sharad; when it sets (atfam ei), itis the doal 
‘season of Memanta and Shiwhira." If this passage has any 
meaning, it shows that the powers of the sun declined in 
Sharad, and the end of Sharad (autumn), therefore, represented 
his annual succumbing ta the powers of darkness; or, in short, 
to dual season of Hemanta and Shithira represented the long 
night when the sun went below the horizon. It may also be 
mentioned that the word /imyd (lit. wintry) is used in the 
Rig-Veda for night (I, 34,1), implying that the wintry season 
was the season of special] darkness. 

But it may be urged that we have no authority for holding 
that, in ancient days, time was reckoned simply by seasons and 
days; and chatedrimehAyim sharadi cannot, therefore, be inter- 
preted to mean “On the goth (day) in Sharad.” The objec- 
tion is not, however, well-founded; for in ancient inscriptions 
we find many instances where dates of events are recorded only 
by reference to seasons, Thus in the book on the (nteriptions 
from the Cave-Temples of Weatern India, by Dr. Burgess and 
Pandit Bhagw4nlAl Indraji, published by the Government 
Of Bombay in 1881, the date of inscription No. 14 is given 
as follows:—" Of king (rate) Vasithiputa, the illustrious lord 
(témy-sert) (Pulumayi) in the year seventh (7), of Grishma the 
fifth (5) fortnight, and first (x)day." Upon this Dr. Burgess 
remarks that “the mention of the 5th fortnight of Grivhmea 
shows that the year was not divided into six seasons (ritu) but 
into three, namely, (riches, Farehd and Hemanta,” But what 
is important for our purpose in this inscription is the method 
of giving the date by Seasons, fortnights and days, without 
any fteference to the month. This inscription is followed 
in the same book by others, one of which (No, 20) is thus 
@ated:—“In the twenty-fourth year (24) of thé king Visi. 
thiputa, the illustrious Pujimivi, in the third (3) fort. 
night of the winter (Aemanta) months, on the second (2) 
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day"; and another is said to be inscribed © On the tenth day, 
in the sixth fortnight of Grivkma,in the eighth year of king 
Madhariputta, the lord Sirisena."* Dr. Bhindairkar, in his 
Early History of the Decean, has ascertained that Ma. 
dharipatta reigned in the Maharashtra from about A. D, 190° 
0.197, and Pujumayj was on the throne of the Mahérishtra 
about 60 years earlier, that is, from A. D. t30 to 54. All 
the inscriptions noted above, therefore, belong to the 2nd cen. 
tury of the Christian era, that is, a long time before the date 
of Arya Bhagta or Varahamihira, whose works seem to have 
established, if not introduced, the present system of measuring 
time by seasons, months, fortnights and days, It is, therefore, 
clear that eighteen hundred years ago, dates of events were 
recorded and ascertained by mentioning only the season, the 
fortnight and the day of the fortnight, without any reference to 
the month of the year [and we Might very well suppose that 
several centuries before this period these dates were given by a 
still more simple method, namely, by mentioning only the 
season the day of that season, And, as a matter of fact, 
wedo find this method of measiring time, riz, by seasons 
and days, adopted in the Avesta to mark the particular days 
of the year. Thus in the Afrigin Gahanbir (I, 7-12), as 
written in some manuscripts mentioned by Westergaard in 
his notes on the Africin, there is a4 statement of the 

" Inscription No, 14 of Karls inseriptions runs thus — zat 
uintaqad atfafen qamte sagt aaa» frada car 4 frat 
Tea 45 (oF in Somskrit — argh aviuigaer ee qamhea: sae 
aay », taps taq 4, aa werd 4 ), 

Inscription No. 20 of the sama section runs thus -—firg pay 
afiiqas fattqfsarfte arat saftey faa Ta fee 3 
Faw fat 3; (OF in Sakrit— Reem ct aiResigaey hgh’: 
STH Aqsa 2v, iHarat ve Ty 2, aaa Baty 2), 

_ An imeriptjon from the KAnheri cave (p. G0) ie ax follows :- Feng 
ai alattata aaa ¢ fa 4 fea yo; (or in Sanskrit_— 
Ta dace é, mt. q. %, fea. 2). 
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different rewards which a Mazdayasnian receives in the next 
life for what he gives as present in this to the Rata (re 
ligious head); and we have therein such expressions as 
“On the 45th (day) of Maidhyé-Zaremya, i.¢,, on ( the day ) 
Dae of (the month) Ardibchest ;" or “On the Goth (day) of 
Maidhydshma, i. ¢., on (the day) Dae of (the month) Tir ;" and 
soon, Here each date is givenin two different ways; iret, by 
mentioning the Gihanbir or the season( the year being 
divided into six Gahanbirs), and the day of that season ; 
and scodly, by mentioning the month and the day of 
that month. Strictly speaking there Is no necessity to 
adopt this double method of marking the days of the year, for 
either of them is enough to accurately define the day required. 
Ij is, therefore, highly probable, as remarked by Mr, Ervad 
Jamshedji Dadabhai Nadershah, that the method of counting 
by seasons and days is the older ofthe two, and the phrases 
containing the names of months and days are later interpola- 
tions, made at atime when the older method was superseded 
by the latter. But even supposing that the double phrases 
were used originally, we can, so faras our present purpose is 
concerned, safely infer from these passages that the method of 
marking the daysof the year by mentioning the season and 
the day thereof was in vogue at the time when the Afrigin was 
written: and if the method js so old, it fully warrants ws in in- 
terpreting chateirituhywinm sheradito mean “On the 4oth (day) 
in Sherad (autumn). There can be little doubt that the Vedic 
bards have recorded in this passage the exact date of the com- 

mencement of Indra’s fght with Shambara, but in the absence 
of the true key toits meaning the passage has been so long un- 
fortunately misunderstood and misinterpreted both by Eastern 
and Western scholars. The grammatical possibility of connect- 
ing chatudrihshyim, as an adjective, with sharadi helped on 

"Seo his eamy on" The Zoroastrian months and years with their 
divisions in the Avesticnge” in the Cama Memorial Volume, pp. 251— 
351, 
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this misconception ; and though Vedic scholars were unable ta 
explain Why Shambara, acconiing to their interpretation, should 
be described as having been found in the 4oth year, yet they 

seemed to have accepted the interpretation because no other 
meaning appeared possible to them. The altemative construction 
Proposed by me above is very simple. Instead of taking chatedrin. 
jiydm as an adjective qualifying tharadi, T take the two 
words as independent locatives but the change in the meaning 
caused thereby is very striking and important: and so long as 
the Arctic theory was inknown, the attention of scholars was not 
likely to be drawn to this 


ida Or the watery demon is said to be killed by ice (hitna), I have 
Stated before that the forts (purah) of Shambara must he understood 
fo mean ‘days, and the adjective shdradih only serves to 


* A similar phrase is found also in the Athen Veds (XIT, 3, 34 
aml 41). The hymn deseriles the preparation of frakmawdlana, or the 
porridge ven aso fee to the Dréhmans, and in the 4th verne it is 
Stated that “The treasurer shall fetch it in sixty antonins, (tAatAt dun 
tharattu nidhivd abhichhdr).° But, ox remarked hy Prof Btoom@eld 
(vide his translatiun of A.V. with notes ig S, B. B. Series, Vol. XLIT. 
P- 651), the meaning of the jilirace © AIXtY anitimns” js obscure: an] 
the only other altornative presible ts to tok, shehkyim aa the loot 

tive of #hanhti (fominine form, in long f, of «hashta ) meaning “thes 
60th"; and interpret the original phrage to can ‘On the Gr} (tithe) 
in mutumna”. “The word #hashta cannot ba moi! in tlaasteonl Sanskrit 

“an ordinal mmeral according to Panini (V, 9, 58); int the rale does 

uve seem to hold strictly in Vedio Sanskrit (See Whitney's Grammar, 
$487) Even inthe pést-V edic literature wo meet with each ordinal fortns 
tis shasht q axhita, &e. Thus the colophon of the 60th chapter of the 

SabhA and the Udyoge-paryan of tha Mnahibhdrata (Roy's Cal, Ex) 
reels thas:—Iti,, whashtah adhavtyah, shiwing that thashte wns used at 
Se time as an ordina} numeral, (See Pet Lox. «+ thashta). The 
Prahmaudana is, according to this interpretation, to be coukndon the 
60th day in mitunins, ¥. ¢., at the ond of Sharad every year. 
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strengthen the same view. The disappearance of the sun below 
the horizon in the-beginning of the 6th month in autumn, follow- 
ed by a long twilight, a continuoas dark night of about 100 days, 
and along dawn of 30 days in the Arctic regions, is the basis of 
the legend, and every incident therein canbe naturally and. 
intelligibly explained only on this theory. 

There is one more incidentin the Vritra legend which re- 
quires to be considered before we close its examination, We have 
seen that water and light are described as having been simultane- 
ously liberated by Indra after slaughtering Vritra. These waters 
are sometimes spoken of as streams or rivers (II, 15, 3; 11,2), 
which flow upeards or wdaiicha (II, 15, 6), and are stid to be secon 
in number (1, 32,12; 11, 12,12), The theory of the cosmic cir- 
culation of aerial waters explains why these waters‘are described. 
as flowing wneards simultaneously with the dawn, for as the sur 
was believed to be carried in the sky by aerial currents, the light 
of the sun appeared above the horizon when the aerial rivers- 
began to flow wp from the nether world where they bad been 
blocked before by Vritra. The waters or the rivers were, therefore, 
antly described as flowing upwards and bringing the licht of the 
son with them, But we have still to answer the question why the 
rivers Of Waters are described as seren in number, and it is alleged 
that the Storm theory supplies us with a satisfactory reply to this 
question, Thus it has been suggested by Western scholars that the 
seven rivers, here referred to, are the seven rivers of the Panjaub 
which are flooded during the rainy season by waters released by 
Indra from the clutches of the demon who confines them in: the 
storm-cloud.. The rivers of the Panjaub may therefore, it is urged, 
be well decribed as being set free to flow (sartare) by 
Indra himself, and in support of this explanation. we zre refer- 
red to the Big-Veda X,75, and to the phrase Asjta-hindu-oc- 
curring in- Fargard lof the Vendidad, where it is said todenote 
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the Panjaub or India. But the hypothesis, howsoever tempting 
it may seem at the first sight, is quite inadequate to explain 
the seven-fold division of waters in a Satisfactory way. 
Tt has been pointed out above that the simultaneous release of 
Waters and light can be accounted for only on the theory 


~ of the cosmic circulation of aria! waters; and if this is correct, 


wecannot identify the seven rivers, set free to flow upwards 
(tefaticha) by Indra, with any terrestrial rivers whether in’ the 
Panjaub or elsewhere. The Panjaub is, again, as its name 
indicates, aland of fre and not of seven rivers; and it is 
SO described in the Vijasaney) Samhita. The term jou Fiat Ay 
nota is, therefore, more appropriate in the case of the 
Panjaub, than apts sindhavah or the Mapta-dindu of the 
Avesta, But we might get over the difficulty by Supposing 
that Kubha and Sarasvati, or any other two tributaries of the 
Indus were incladed in the group by the Vedic bards when 
they spoke of seven rivers, In the Rig-Veda (X, 75), about 
fifteen different rivers are mentioned, including the Ganga, 
the Yamuni, the Kubha, the Krumu, the Gomat!, the Rasa, 
and the five rivers of the Panjaub; but nowhere do we find 


‘what specific rivers were included in the group of seven. rivers, 


This has given rise to a difference of Opinion amongst scholars, 
Thus Styana inclades the Ganges and the Jamuna in the 
group, which, according to Prof. Max Muller, is made up by 
adding the Indus and the Sarasvati to the five tivers of the 
Panjab, On the other hand, Lassen and Ludwig hold that the 
Kubha must be included in the group at the cost of the Sarasvati, 
This shows that we are not on a safe ground in supposing 
that the expression “seven rivers" once meant what is, by 
nature, “the land of five rivers." The expression tapta 
#indhacah occurs in about a dozen places in the Rig-Veda, and 





in five of these jt distin. tly denotes the seven rivers set free by 





“See Vaj. Sam, XXXIV, ll—qgq 7a: ater drat « ft aay. 
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Indra along with the release of cows or the recovery of dawn (I, 
32, 12; U,1r2, 3 and 12; IV, 28, 1, &c.); and for reasons given 
above, We cannot suppose that they represent any terrestrial 
rivers in these passages. In the remaining cases, there is nota 
single instance where the expression may be said to decisively 
denote Only the terrestrial rivers; nay, itis more likely that 
celestial rivers are referred to everywhere by the expression of 
fata Hndharah. I do not mean to say that eapta sinmfhavah, 
fapla pravateh, or sala eravatah can im no case denote any 
terrestrial rivers. For there are three groups of seven rivers 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda,—the celestial, the terrestrial and 
the infernal, Thus in X, 64, 8,“ thrice three wandering rivers" 
are mentioned; while the waters are said “to flow forward 
triply, seven and seven in X,75,1. It is, therefore, clear 
that like the Ganges in the Puranas, the Vedic bards conceived 
a. group of seven riversin the heaven, another on the earth, 
and a third in thenether world, somewhat after the manner 
of the eleven gods in the heaven, eleven on the earth, and eleven 
in the waters (I, 139, 11; I, 34, 15} X, 65,9), Ifso, we cannot 
say that a seven-fold division of the terrestrial rivers was not 
known to the Vedic bards, But, for reasons given above, we 
cannot hold that this seven-fold division was sugvested by 
the rivers of the Panjaub ; and then extended to the upper and 
the lower celestial hemishhere. The Panjaub, as remarked 
above, ts 4 land of five rivers and not seven: and though we 
might raise the number to seven by adding to the group any 
feo insignificant tributaries according to our fancy, yet the 
artificial character of the device is too apparent to justify us 
in holding that the expression sapia simdharah was originally 
Suggested by the rivers of the Panjaub, We must again bear 
in mind that the seven-fold division of waters does not stand 
by itself in the Rig-Veda; bot is only a particular case of a 
General principle of division adopted therein. Thus we have 
Seven earthly abodes (I, 22, 16), seven mountains (VIII, 96, 2), 
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Sven rays or horses of the sun (I, 164, 3), seven Aotris (VII, 
60, 16), seven regions (di#iah) and seven Adityas (IX, 114, 3), seven 
@hitie or devotions (IN, 8, 4), seven sisters or mar ydelih, 
4 5, 5-6), and possibly seven and seven gods (X, 55, 3), 
_ dn the Rig-Veda: while in the later Sanskrit literature we 
| have the seven heavens, soven earths, seven mountains, seven 
oceans and seven nether worlds, This seven-fold division is 
also found in other Aryan mythologies, as, for instance, in the 
Avesta, where the earth is said to be divided into seven Kar. 
shavares (Yt. X, 16 and 64), and in the Greek mythology, which 
‘Spéaks of the seven layers of heaven over one another, It 
follows, therefore, that the Seven-fold division must be traced 
back almost to the Indo-European period; and if $0, We cannot 
maintain that the seven-folid division of waters, which is only 
& particular case of the general principle, was suggested by the 
rivers of the Panjaub, for, in that case, We shall have to 
make the Panjaub the home of the Aryans before they separ- 
ated, But if therivers set free to flow “ by Indra are not 
terrestrial, and if the @XpPression #apta anvharah was not ori. 
ginally suggested by the rivers of the Panjaub, it may be asked 
how we account for the number of rivers and the origin of the 
Phrase Hopta-hindu occurring in the Avesta. The true key to 
the solution of the question will be found in the simultaneous 
Telease of waters and light effected by Indra after conquering 
Vritra. In I, ra, 12, Indra, who caused the seven rivers to 
flow, is described as ‘ata-rathmih, or seven-tayed, suggesting 
that seven rays and seven rivers must have, in some way, been 
fonnested, We have also seen that the waters and the sun 
are Said to move at the same timein the Parsi scriptures, If 
$0, What can be more natural than to Sippose that the seven 
‘Sums required seven horses or seven aerial rivers to carry them 
Over the sky, much in the same way as Dtrghatamas is said to 
have been borne upon waters in [, 5%, 6? Again according 
the legend of Aditi, there -were sayen suns or month-ods 
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located in seven different regions and producing seven 
months of sun-shine of different temperatures, But how could 
the seven suns move in seven different parts of heaven except 
by the agency of seven different aerial rivers coming up from 
the nether world, each with its own sun? In short, when the 
close connection between waters and light is once established, 
it is not difficult to perceive why the waters and light are each 
said to be seven-fold. The seven celestial rivers are expressly 
mentioned inthe Rig-Veda (IX, 54,2), and the flowing forth 
ofthe seven rivers and the appearance of the dawn on the 
horizon are described as simultaneous in many PASSEreS, some 
of which have been already referred to above. Neither the 
Storm theory, nor the geography of the Panjab, satisfactorily 
accounts for the simultaneous happening of these events: and so 
long as this difficulty is not solved, except by the Arctic theory 
and the cosmic circulation of aerial waters, We cannot accept 
the hypothesis of Western scholars referred to above, howso. 
ever eloquently exnounded it may be. As regards the origin 
of the phrase Hapta-Mndu, which is believed to denote India 
in the Avesta, I think, we can explain it by Supposing that 
the expression #aj/a sindharah was an old one, carried by 
‘the Aryans with them to their new home, and there applied to 
new places or countries, just as the British colonists now car 
the old names of their mother country to their new places of 
settlement, Hayta-hindv is not the only expression which 
oceurs in the Avesta in the enumeration of the Aryan coun- 
tries. We have, Varena, Hattumant, Rangha and Harahvaiti 
in the list, which are the Zend equivalents of Varuna, Se. 
tumat, Kasi and Sarasvati.* But it is never argued from, it 

* Darmestetor,in his introduction to Fargard I of the Veeneliihal, 
observes that “"nmmes,criginally belonging to mythical Lands aro often, 
in lator times,attached to real ones," If this is tro of Verena, Rarighs 
4Rash),and other names, there ix no reason why Hapta-hindu should not 
he similarly explajnodjespecially whenit ia now clear thai the phras» 
septa rindhatah denotes celestial rivers in the Vodss, 
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that the Vedic deity, Varufa, was 50 named from the country 
called Varena by the worshippers of Mazda: and the same 
may be sid of Rasi and Sarasvati. Rash and Sarasvati 
sometimes denote the terrestrial rivers even in the Rig-V eda. 
But there is ample evidence to show that they were originally 
‘the aerial rivers. Itis, therefore, more natural to hold that 
all these were ancient mythological names brought with them 
by they Aryan settlers to their new homeand there applied to 
new places or objects. There are places in Burma which are 
named Ayodhya, Mithila, &c,, and this is explained on the 
‘ground that they were 50 named by the Indian settlers in 
Burma after the well-known places in their native land, 
Thére is no reason why the same theory should not be applied 
‘in the case of Hopta-hiwlu, especially when we see that the 
tivers set free by Indra by slaughtering Vritra cannot bot 
‘be celestial. 
It will be seen from the foregoing discussion that the true 
nature and movements of waters released by Indra from the 
grasp of Vritra hasbeen misanderstood from the days of the 
most ancient Nairuktas, or, we might say, even from the days 
ofthe Brihmanas, There are passages in the Rig-Veda where 
'Pashan is said to the upper celestial hemisphere in boats: 
bot the Ashvins and Sirya are generally described as travers 
ing the heaven in their chariots. This led the ancient Nairuk- 
tas to believe that the upper celestial hemisphere was nots 
seat of acrial waters, and that when Indra was described as 
releasing waters by slaugtitering Vritra, the waters referred to 
conld not but be the waters imprisoned in the rain-clonds. 
The seven rivers set free to flow by killing Vritra were simi. 
‘larly understood to be the riversof India, like the Ganges, the 
Jamuna, &c., while the piercing of the mountains was ex. 
plained attay by distorting or straining the meaning of such 
words as, arvata, yin, &c., aS stated above, It was at this 
étawe that the subject was taken in hand by Western scholars 
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| who, taking their cuc from the MHapta-hiwiw of the Avesta, 
eloquently advanced the theory that the seven rivers, set free 
by Indra, were the rivers of the Panjaub, This explanation, 
a when first started, was regarded as an important historical 
discovery ;andso itwould have been, if it had been a real 
fact, But, 28 pointed out above, the Panjaub is, by nature, a 
| land of five rivers and not seven; and it is so described in the 
Vajasaney! Samhité, It is also evident that as the seven rivers, 
set freeto flow by Indra, were released simultaneously with 
the dawn, they could not be the rivers of the Panjaub, We 
_ 0 not mean to say that the Panjaub was not an Aryan settle 
_ ment at the time when the Vedic hymns were sung, for the 
riversofthe Panjaubare expressly mentioned in the Rig- Veda, 
“But the rivers of the Panjaub were not the seven rivers 
‘mentioned in the Vedas; and if so, anew explanation of the 
"ritra legend becomes necessary, and such an explanation is 
furnished only by the theory of the cosmic circulation of aerial 
waters Or rivers through the lower and the upper world, carry- 
ing along with them the sun, the moon and the other heav- 
only bodies. Wecan now very well explain how Vritra, by” 
. “stretching. his body across, closed the passages in the mountain. 
0% Fanges (/arcates), which, on the analogy of mountains 
7 nsually seen on the horizon, were believed to lie between the 
upper and the lower world; and how the waters, and with 
them the sun and the dawn, were prevented from coming up 
from the nether worl: for along time in the Arctic home of 
the ancestors of the Vedic bards. Another oint elucidated by 
"the present theory is the four-fold character of the effects of a 
_ Indra’s conquest over Vitra, a point which has been entirely 7 
néglected by ancient and modern Nairuktas, not becavese jt was: 
_ unknown but because they were unable to give any satisfactory 
_ explanation of the same, except on the hypothesis that differ. 
" ent effects have been confounded with one other by the poets 
. of the Rig-Veda. But the theory of the cosmic circulation of 
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aerial waters, a theory which is also found in the mythology: 
of many other nations, now clears up the whole mystery. If 
Indira is described as the leader or the releaser of waters (apdm 
mefd, Or avin eravhtid), the waters donot mean the waters 
in the clouds, but the waters. or the watery vapours which fill 
the universe, and formed the material out of which the latter 
was created. In other words, the conquest over waters was 
something grander, something far more marvellous and cosmic 
in character than the mere breaking op of the clouds in the 
rainy season ; and onder these circumstances it was naturally 
considered to be the greatest of Indra’s exploits, when, in- 
vigorated by a hundred nightly Soma sacrifices, he slew with 
ice the watery demon of darkness, shattered his hundred 
autumnal forts, released the waters or the seven rivers up- 
stream to go.along their acrial way and brought out the sun 
and the dawn, or the cows, from their place of confinement 
inside the rocky caves, Where they had stood still since the 


date of the war, which, according toa Vedic passage, hitherto, 


misread and misunderstood, commenced in higher latitudes 
every year on the goth day of Sharad or autumn and lasted till 
the end of winter. Itis not contended that Indra had never 
been the god of rain, There are a few passages in the Rig- 
Veda (IV, 26, 2; VIII, 6, 2), where he ts expressly mentioned 
as sending down rain, or 15 compared to a rain-god. But 
as Vritra-han or the killer of Vritra and the releaser of waters 
and the dawn, it ts impossible to identify him with the god 
ofrain. The story of the release of captive waters is an 
ancient story ; for Vritra appears as Orthros in the Greek mytho- 
logy, and Vritra-han, as Verethragna, is the god of victory in 
the Parsi scriptures Now this Vritra-han may not have 
been originally the same as Indra, for the word Indra does not 
occor in European Aryan languages, and it has, therefore, been 
Sugeested*® by some comparative mythologians that the con- 
quest of waters, which was originally the exploit of some other 
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Aryan deity, was probably ascribed to Indra in the Vedic my- 
thology, when Indra become the principal deity in the Vedic 
pantheon. The fact that Tishtrya, and not Verethraghna, is 
Said tobe the teleaser of waters and light in the Avesta, leruts 
Some support to this theory. But whichever view we adopt, it 
Goes not afiect the conclusion we have come to above regurding 
the true explanation of the Vritra legend.. Clouds and rain 
cannot constitute the physical basisof the legend, which Is 
evidently base] on the simple phenomenon of bringing light 
tothe people who had anxiously waited for it during the 
Harkness of the long night in the Arctic regions; and it is 
a pity that any misconception regarding Vedic cosmography, 
‘Orthe nature of waters and their cosmic movements, ¢hould 
have, for sometime at least, stood in the way of the trie inter 
Pretation of this important legend, Indra may have be 
fomé astorm-gol afterwards; or the conquest over Vaitra, 
Ofiginally achieved by some other deity, may have come 
to be ascribed to Indra, the rain-od in Inter times Bue 
whether the exploits of Mritratan were subsequently ascrib- 
€dto Indra, or whether Indra, as the releaser of captive 
waters, was afterwanls mistaken for the god of rain, dike 
Tishtrya in the Avesta, one fact stands out boldly amidst 
all details, viz., that captive waters were the acrial waters 
in the nether world, an! that their captivity represented the 
annual strugele between light and darkness in the original, 
homeofthe Aryans in the Arctic region; and if this fact 
wasmot hitherto discovered, it was because our knowledge 
Of the ancient man was too mgagre to enable us to perceive 
it properly. 
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CHAPTER x. 
VEDIC MVYTHS—THE MATUTINAL DEITIES, 


VYemal! theory and the legends of the Ashvins—The part played 
| by the Ashvins in the struggle for waters and light—Intelli- 
gible only on the Arctic theory——Their exploits and legends— 
SiVINE OF rejuvenating, rescuing from the ocean, or restorin 
the eyesight or light, to Chyavana, Rebha, Bhujyn, Atr 
Vandana Xc,—All explained ot present as referring to the 
fescue of the daily dawn or the vernal restoration of the 
owers of the winter am—But the theory fails to explain 
references to blindness or darkness in several legends--Nor 
does it account for the duration of the distress of the Ashvins’ 
roteves—Nor for the cliracter of the phice of distress 








from. which the proteges were saved—Bottomless and dark 
Ocean really means the nether world—A. bowl with bottom 
ip and mouth downwards indicates the inverted hemisphere 
of the Hades—Legend of Rijraishva—The slaughter of # 
Hundred sheep represents the conversion of a bundred days 
into 60 many nights—The story of Saptavadhri or the seven 
tinichs, praying for safe delivery after ten months of gestation 
—Remains unexplainei up to the present—The interior of 
heiven and earth is conceived in the Veda as the womb in 
avlich thie sun moves when above the horizon—Ten months 
gestation thus represents the ten months when the Sun is 
above the horizon—Prayer for safe delivery indicates the 
periis of the long night——Riddle or paradox of a child becom- 
Ing mvisible as soon as born—The story of the hidden 
Agni tefers to the same phenomenon—Probable origin of the 
Pirinic story of Kumara or Karttikeya—Superiority of the 
Arctic over the vernal theory in explaining the legends of the 
Ashvins—The lesend of Indra’s stealing. Sirya’s. wheel— 
The meaning of dashayrapere discussed—Indicates darkness 
On the completion of ten months—Vishnu's three strides 
—Different opinions about their nature quote|—Vishnu's 
strides represent the yearly course of the sun—And his 
third invisible step represents the nether world—Vishnu’s op- 
probrious ame, Shipivishta-Represents the dark or the deased 
sin during ge long Arctic might— “The three abodes of Savitri, 
Aeni andthe Ashvins compared to Vislinu’s third step—The 
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legend of Trita A'ptya—Trita, or thethird, represents the third 
part of the year—The Indo-Germanic ongin of the legend— 
The Apas—Their character and nature described—Seven-foid 
and ten-fold division of things in the Vedic literature— 
Various instances of seven-fold and ten-fold division collected 
—This two-fold division probably due to the seven and ten 
months’ period of sunshine in the Arctic region—The Disha- 
rijna fight—Represents struggle with the ten-fold division: 
of darkness—Brihaspati and bis lost wife in the Rig-V eda— 
The ten non-sacrificing kings and Ravana compared—Mythi- 
cal element in the Rim4yana probably derived from the Vedic 
mythology—Hanumin and Vrishikapi— Was Ramayana 
copied from Homer--Both may have a common source— 
Conclusion. 

Tue inadequacy of the Starm theory to explain the legend 
of Indra and Vrita has been folly set forth in the last chapter; and 
we have seen how a number of points therein, hitherto unintelli- 
gible, can be explained by the Arctic theory, combined with 
the trie conception of the circulation of aerial waters in the 
upper and the nether world. We shall now take up the legends. 
that are usually explained on the Vernal theory, and show how, 
like the Storm theory, it fails to account satisfactorily for the 
different features of these legends. Such legends are to be found 
amongst the achievements of the Ashvins, the physicians of 
the gods. ‘These achievements are summed wp, as it were, in 
certain hymns of the Rig-Veda (I, 12: 116; 117; 115), each 
of which briefly refers to the important exploits of these twin 
rt As in the case of Vritra, the character of the Ashvins 
and their exploits are explained by different schools of interpre- 
ters in different ways. Thus YAska (Nir- XII, 1) informs te 
that the two Ashvine are regarded by some as representing 
Heaven and Earth, by others as Diy and Night, or ag 
Son and Moon; while the Aijtihisikas take them to 
be two ancient kings, the performers of holy acts. But as 
before, we propose to examine the legends* connected 
with the Ashvins only aceording to the naturalistic or the 
Nairukta school of interpretation. Even in this school there 
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are, however, anumber of different views held regarding the 
nature and the character of these two gods. Some believe that 
the natural basis of the Ashvins must be the moming star, 
that being the only morming-light visible before fire, dawn and 
sun ; while others think that the two stars in the constellation 
of Gemini were the original representatives of the twin gods. 
The achievements of these gods are, however, generally explained 
as referring to the restoration of the powers of the sun decayed 
in Winter ;and an elaborate discussion of the Ashvins' exploits 
on this theory will be found in the Confrifmtions to the Science of 
Mythology, (Vol. U1, pp. 583-603), by Prof. Max Muller, published 
a few years ago. It is beyond the scope of this work to 
examine each one of the different legends connected with the 
Ashyins, as Prof Max Muller has done, Weare concerned 
only with those points in the legends which the Vernal or the 
Dawn theory fails to explain, and which can be well accounted 
for only by the Arctic theory; and these we now proceed to: 

Now, in the first place, we must refer to the part played by 
the Ashvins in the great struggle or fight for waters and light, 
which has been discussed in the previous chapter, The Ashvins 
aré distinctly mentioned in the sacrificial literature as one of 
the deities connected with the Dawn (Ait. Br. Il, 15); and we 
have seen that a long laudatory song recited by the Hotri 
before sunrise is specially devoted to them. The daughter 
of Sirya is also described as having ascended their car (I, 126, 17; 
tg, 5) and the Aitareya Brahmana, (IV, 7-9), describes a 
race run by tlre gods for obtaining the Ashrinavhavira as o 
prize; and the Ashvins, driving in o carriage drawn by 
donkeys, are said to have won it in close competition with 
Agni, Ushas and Indra, who are represented as making 
way for the “Ashvins, on the understanding that after win- 
ning the race the Ashvins would assign to them a share in 
the prize. The kindling of the sacrificial fire, the break 
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of the dawn, and rise of the sun are again spoken of as 
occurring simultaneously with the appearance of the Ashvins 


(I, 157,13 VIL, 72,4): while in X, 61,4, the time of their: 


appearance is said to be the early dawn when “ darkness still 


stands amongst the ruddy cows.’ Their connection with 


the dawn and their appearance in the interval between dawn and 
eunrise are thus taken to be clearly established ; and whatever 
theory we may adopt to explain the character of the Ashvins 
on a physical basis, we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
they are matutinal deities, bringing on the dawn or the: light 
of the morning along with them. The two cpithets which 
are peculiar to Indra, vis, Ppitrohan, and SAata-frotd, are 
applied to them (Vpitrahantamd, VIII, 8, 22; Shate-brata, I, 112, 
23); and in I, 182, 2, they are expressly said to possess strongly 
the qualities of Indra (Indro-temd), and of the Maruts (Worwt- 
tamd) the associates of Indra in his struggle with Vritra. 
Nay, they are said to have protected Indra in his achievements 
against Namuchi in X, 131, 4. This leaves nodoubt abdut 
their share in the Vritra-fight ; and equally clear is their 
connection with the waters of the ocean. In I, 46, 2, they ore 
called #indhu-mdtard, or having the ocean for their mother, and 
their car is described as tuning up from the ocean in IV, 43, 5; 
while in | 112, 13, the Ashvins in their car are said to go round 
the sim in the distant region (ardeati). We also read that the 
Ashvins moved the most sweet #indhu or ocean, evidently mean. 
ing that they made the waters of the occan flow forward 
(Il, 112, 9); and they are satd to have made Rast, o celestial! 
river, swell full with water-floods, urging to victory the car 
without the horse (I, 112,12}. They are also the protectors 
of the great Atithigva and Divodasa against Shambara ; and 
Kutsa, the favourite of Indra, is also stid to have heen 
helped by them (1, 112, 14: and 23), In w#erse 15 of 
the same hymn, the Ashvins are addressed as Ajgirases, 
and said Sto have triumphed in their hearts and went 
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"onwards to liberate the flood of milk; while in VIII, 26, 17, 
~weread that they abide in the sea of heaven (dive arate} 
Taking all these facts together, we can easily see that the 
Ashvins were the helpers of Indra ‘in his struggle for waters 
and light ; and wenow know what that struggle means. It is 
the struggle between the powers of light and darkness, and 
the Ashvins, in their character as divine physicians, were 
naturally the firstto help the gods in this distress or afflic- 
tion. It is frue that Indra was the principal actor or hero in 
this fight; but the Ashvins appear. to have stood by him, 
rendering help whenever necessary, and leading the van in the 
march of the matutinal deities after the conquest. This cha 
racter of the Ashvins is hardly explained by the Vernal theory ; 
nor’ can it be accounted for on the theory of a daily 
struggle between light and darkness, for we have seen that the 
dawn, during which the Asheina-shoatra is recited, is not the 
evanescent dawn of the tropics. The Arctic theory alone can 
satisfactorily interpret the facts stated above; and when they 
are interpreted in this way, itis easy to perceive how the 
Ashvins are described as having rejuvenated, cured, or rescued 
a number of decrepit, blind, lame or distressed proteges of theirs 
in the various legends ascribed to them. 

The important achievements of the Ashvins. have been 
summed up by Macdonell in his Vedic Mythology (§ 21) as 
follows :— 

“The sage Chyavina, grown old and deserted, they re- 
leased from his decrepit body ; they prolonged his life, restored 
him to youth, rendered him desirable to his wife and made 
him the husband of maidens (1,116,10 &c). They also re- 
newed the youth of the aged Kali, and befnended him when 
he had taken a wife (X, 39,5; 1, 122,15). They brought, ona 
car, to the youthful Vimada wives oF a wife named Kamadyit- 
(X, 65, 12), who s8ems to have been the beautiful spouse of 
Parumitra (I, 117, 20). They restored Vishnipa, like a lost 
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animal, to the sight of their ‘worshipper Vishvaka, son of Kri- 
#hpa (I, 116, 23; X, 65,12). But the story most often refer- 
red to is that of the rescue of Bhujyu, son of Tugra, who was 
abandoned in the midst of ocean (¢amudre), or in the water- 
clouds (udameghe), and who, tossed about in darkness, invoked 
the aid of the youthful heroes. In the ocean which is 
without support (andrambhane), they took him home in a 
hundred-oared (shafdrifrdm) ship (L116, 5). They reseued 
him with animated water-tight ships, which traversed the air 
(anfarikaha), with four ships, with an animated winged boat, 
with three flying cars having & hundred feet and six horses. 
In one passage Bhujyu is described as clinging to alog in the 
midst of water (arnato madhye, 1182, 7). The sage Rebha 
stabbed, bound, hidden by the malignant, overwhelmed in 
waters for ten nights and nine days, abandoned as dead, was 
by the Ashvins revived and drawn out,as Soma juice is raised 
with aladle (I, 116,24; I, 12,5). They delivered Vandana 
his calamity and restored him to the light of the sun. In 
I, 117, 5, they are also said to have dug up for Vandana some 
bright buried gold of new splendour ‘like one asleep in the lap 
of Nir-riti,’ or like ‘the am dwelling in darkness." They suc- 
coured the sige Atri Sapta-Vadhri, who was plunged ina 
burning pit by the wiles of a demon, and delivered him from 
darkness (I, 116,83; VI, 50,10), They rescued from the jaws 
ofa wolfa quail (vartihd), who invoked their aid (I, 1172, 8), 
To Rijrashva, who had been blinded by his cruel father for 
killing one hundred and one sheep and giving them to a she- 
wolf to devour, they restored his eyesight at the prayer of the 
she-wolf (I, 116, 16;117, 17); and cured ParAvrij of blind- 
ness and lameness (I, 112, 8). When Vishpala's leg had been 
cut off in the battle like the wing of a bird, the Ashvins gave 
heran iron one instead (I, 116, 14). They befhiended Gho- 
shi when she was growing old in her father’s house by giving 
her a husband (I, 117,7; X, 39,3). To the wife of a ewnuch 
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{Vadhrimati) they gave a son called Hiranya-hasta (1, 16, 13 ; 
VI, 62,7}. The cow of Shayu which had left off bearing they 
«caused to give milk (I, 116,22); and to Pedu they gave a 
strong swift dragon-slaying steed impelled by Indra which 
“won him unbounded spoils (I, 116, 6),” 
Besides these there are many other exploits mentioned in I, 
112, 116-119; and the Ashvins are described as having saved, 
helped, or cured a number of other persons. But the above 
stmmiary is sufficient for our purpose. It will be seen from it 
that the Ashvins bear the gerieral character of helping the 
lame, the blind, the distressed, or the afflicted; and in some 
places a reference to the decayed powers of the sum is discern- 
ible on the face of the legends.) Taking their clue from this 
indication, many scholars, and among them Prof. Max Muller, 
have interpreted all the above legends as referring to the sun 
in Winter and the restoration of his power in Spring or summer, 
Thus Prof, Max Muller tells us that Chyavana is nothing but 
the falling sun (chyu, to fall}, of which it might well be mid 
that he had sunk in the fiery or dark abyss from which the 
Ashyins are themselves said to come up in III, 39,3. The 
Vedic Rishis are again said to have betrayed the secret of the 
myth of Vandana by comparing the treasure dug for him by 
the Ashvins to the sun ‘dwelling in darkness’ Kalli is simi- 
larly taken to represent the waning moon, and Vishpala's iron 
leg, we are told, is the first quarter oryddaof the new moon, 
called ‘iron’ on account of his darkness as compared with the 
_ golden colour of the full moon, The blindness of Rijrishva is 
explained on this theory as meaning the blindness of night or 
winter: and the blind and the lame Pardvrij is taken to be the 
sun after sunset or near the winter solstice. The setting sun 
thrown cut of a boat into waters is similarly understood to 
be the basisof the legend Bhujyu or Rebha. Vadhrimati, 
the wife of tle eurfich, to whom Hiranya-hasta or the gold- 
hand is sid to be restored,is, we are further told, nothing 
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but the dawn under a different name. She is called the wife 
of the eunuch because she was separate] from the sun during 
the night. The cow of Shayu, (derived from vhf, to lie down) 
is again said to be the light of the moming sun, who may 
well be described as sleeping in the darkness from which he 
was brought forth by the Ashvins forthe sake of Vandana. 
In short, each and every legendis said to bea story of the 
sun or the moon in distress, The Ashvins were the saviours- 
of the morning-light, or of the annual ¢m in his exile and dis. 
tress at the time of the winter solstice: and when the san 
becomes bright and brisk in the moring every day, of vigor- 
ous and triumphant in the spring, the miracle, we are told, 
was naturally wttributed to the physicians of the gods, 


This explanation of the different legends connected with 
the <Ashvins is no doubt an advanceon that of Yaska, who has 
explained only one of these legends, eiz,, that of the quail, on 
the Dawn theory. But still Ido not think that all the facts 
and incidents in these legends are explained by the Vernal 
theory as it if at present understood. Thus we cannot ex. 
plain why the protezes of the Ashvins are described as being 
delivered from darkness on the theory that every affliction or 
distress mentioned in the legend refers to mere decrease of 
the power of the sum in winter. Darkness is distinctly referred 
towhen the treasure dug up for Vandana is compared to. 
the “sun dwelling in darkness” (I, 217, 5), or when Bhu- 
iya is said to have been plunged in waters and sunk in bottom- 
less darkness (anirambhane famasj), or when Atri is said to- 
have been delivered from darkness (amas) in VI, 50, ro. 
The powers of the sun are nodoubt decayed in winter, and 
one can easily understand why the sun in Winter should 
be called lame, old, or distressed. But blindness naturally 
means darkness or fames (I, 117, 17); and when express 
references to darkness (amas) are found in “Several pass. 
-ages, we cannot legitimately hold that the story of curine 
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the blind refers to the restoration of the decayed powers of the 
winter sun, The darkness referred to is obviously the real 
darkness of the night ; and on the theory of the daily strug- 
gle between light and darkness we shall have to suppose that 
these wonders were achieved every day, But as a matter of 
fact they arenot mid to be performed every day, and Vedic 
scholars have, therefore, tried to explain the legends on the 
theory of the yearly exile of the sun in winter, But we now 
see that in the latter case references to blindness or darkness 
remain unintellipible ; and as the darkness is often said to be 
of several days’ duration, we are obliged to infer that the legends 
refer to the long yearly darkness, or, in other words, they have 
for their physical basis the disappearance of the sun below the 
horizon during the long night of the Arctic region. 


The Vernal theory cannot again explain the different periods 
of time during which the distress experienced by the Ashvins’ 
proteges is said to have lasted. Thus Rebha, who was overwhelm- 
ed in waters, is said to haye remained there for ten nights and 
nine days (I, 116, 24); while Bhujyu, another worshipper of theirs, 
is described as having been saved from being drowned in the 
bottomless sea or darkness, where he lay for three days and 
three nights (I, 116, 4). In VIII, 5,5, the Ashvins are again 
described as having been in the pardrat or distant region for three 
days and three nights, Prof. Max Muller, agreeing with Benfey, 
takes this period, whether of ten or three days, a5 representing 
the time when the sun at the winter solstice seems bound and to 
stand still (hence called solstice), till he jumps up and turns 
batk. But ten days is toolong a period for the sun to stand still 
at the winter solstice, and even Prof, Max Muller seems to have 
felt the difficulty, for immediately after the above explanation 
he remarks that “whether this time lasted for ten or twelve 
nights would have been difficult to settle even for more experien- 
céd astronomers than the Vedic Rishis Bot even supposing 
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that the period of ten days may be thus accounted for, the 
explanation entirely fails in the case of the legend of Dirghatamas 
who is said to have grown old in the tenth juga and rescued by 
the Ashvins from the torment to which he was Subjected by his 
enemies. [ have shown previously that yuga here means a 
month; and if this is correct, we shall have to suppose that 
Dirghatamas, representing the annual course of the sun, stood 
still at the winter solstice for two months ! The whole difficulty, 
however, vanishes when we explain the lezends on the Arctic 
theory, for the sun may then be supposed to be below the horizon 
for any period varying from one to a hundred nights, or even for 


The third point, left unexplained by the Vernal theory, is 
the place of distress or suffering from which the proteges are 
said to have been rescued by the Achyins, Bhujyu was saved 
noton land, but in the watery region (apeu) without support 
(ondrambhane) and unillumined ((amast) by the rays of the sun 
(I, 182, 6), If we compare this description with that of the 
ocean said to have been encompassed by Vritra, or of the dark 
ocean which Brihaspati is said to have hurled down in I, 23, 18, 
We can at Gnce recognize them asidentical. Both represent the 
nether world which we have seen is the home of aerial waters, 
and which has to be crossed in boats by the drowned sun in the 
Rig-Veda or by Héliosin the Greek mythology. It cannot, there. 
fore, be the place where the sun goes in winter and unless we 
adopt the Arctic theory, we cannst explain how the protezes of 
the Ashvins are said to have been saved from being drowned in a 
dark and bottomless ocean, In VIII, 40, 5, Indra is said to haye 
uncovered the seven-hottomed ocean having a sj in, 
(jumha-bdram), evidently referring to the fight for waters in the 
nether world, The same expression (jimha-bérum) is used again in 
I, 116, 9, where the Ashvins are described as having lifted up a 
well “with bottom up and opening in the side or downwards 7" 
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and in I, 85, 11, a well lying obliquely (jrmAa) is. sari to 
have been pushed up by the Ashvins for satisfying the thirst _ 
of Gotama. These words and phrases are not properly 
explained by the commentators, most of whom take them as 
teferring to the clouds, But it seems to me that these phrase: 
more appropriately describe the antepodal region, where every 
thing is believed to be upside down in relation to the things 
of this world. Dr. Warren tells us that the Greeks and the Egypt- 
jans conceived their Hades, or thingstherein, as turned upside 
down, and he has even tried to show that the Vedic conception 
of the nether world corresponds exactly with that of the 
eks and the Egyptians,” The same idea is also found 
undedying the Hades conception of many other races, and 
1 thmk Dr. Warren has correctly represented the ancient 
idea of the antepodal under-world. It was conceived by the 
ancients a5 an inverted tub or hemisphere of darkness, full 
of waters, and the Ashvins had to make an opening in its 
side and push the waters up so that after ascending the sky 
they may eventually come down in the form of rain to satisfy 
the thirst of Gotama. The same feat is attributed to the Ma- 
ruts in I, $5, 10 and 11, and there too we must interpretit in the 
same way. The epithets uchchd-budina (with the bottom up) 
and jimAa-bdra (with its moith downwards or sidewards), as 
applied to a well (avata), completely show that something 
extraordinary, or the reverse of what we usually see, is here 
intended ; and we cannot take them as referring to the clouds, 
for the well is said to be pushed up (trdAcam memelre) in order 
to make the waters flow from it hitherward, It may also be 
observed that in I, 24,7, the king Varuaa of hallowed might is 
said to sustain “erect the Tree's stem in the bottomless 
(abud4na) region.” and “its rays which are hidden from us 
have," we are told, “their bottom up and flow downwards 
(uichindh)." This description of the region of Varuna exactly 


* See Paradise Fount, pp. 481-89, 
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corresponds with the conception of the Hades in which every 
thing is tumed upside down. Being regarded as an inverted 
hemisphere, it is rightly described, from the point of view of 
persons in this world, as a supportless region with bottom up and 
mouth downwards; and it was this bottomless darkness- 
(I, 152, 6), or the bottomless and supportless ocean, in which 
Bhujyu was plunged, and which he crossed without distress by 
means ofthe boats graciously provided by the Ashvins. In the 
Atharva Veda X, 8,9, a bow! with mouth inclined or downwards. 
(tiryay-biloh), and bottom upwards (drdhea-budhnah) is said to hold 
within it every form of glory; and there seven Rishis, who have 
been this Mighty’One’s protectors, are described as sitting to 
gether." The verse occurs also in the Brih, Arn. Up, Il, 3, 3, with 
the variant artdytniah (with its mouth downwards) for diryag- 
bilah, with its mouth inclined)jof the Atharva Veda. Yiska (Nir. 
XH, 35) quotes the verse and gives two interpretations of the 
same, in one of which the seven Rishis are taken to represent the, 
seven rays of the sun, and the bowl the vault above: while in the 
second the bow] is said to represent the human head with its. 
concave cup-like palate in the mouth. But it seems to me more 
probable that the description refers to the nether world rather 
than to the vault above or to the concave human palate. The 
glory refetred to isthe same as the Hvarend of the Parsi 
scriptures. In the Zamy4d Yasht, this Hvarend or Glory is said 
to have thrice departed from Yima and was restored to him 
once by Mithra, once by Thraétaona who smote Azi Dahika, 
and finally by Keresispa and Atar, who defeated Azi Dahika. 
The fight took place in the sea Vouru-Kasha in the bottom 
of the deep river, and we have seen that this must be. taken to 
mean the world-surrounding Okeanos. The Hvarent (Sans. #irar) , 
or Glory is‘properly the light, and one who possessed it recy 


* See Atharva Veda, X, 8, 9,— fini fewanrs soared 
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supreme and one who lost it felldown, Thus “when Yima 
‘Jost his Glory he perished and Azi DahAka reigned; as when 
light disappears, the fiend rules supreme."* It may also be 
noticed that amongst the persons to whom the glory belonged 
in ancient days are mentioned the seven Amesha Spentas, all 
of one thought, one speech and one deed, We have thus a 
very close resemblance between the glory said to have been 
placed ina bow! with bottom up and guarded by the seven 
Rishis in the Vedas, and the Hvarend or the glory mentioned] 
in the Avesta, which once belonged fo the seven Ameshi 
Spentas, and which thrice went away from Yima and had 
to be restorel to him by fighting with Azi Dahika, the 
Avestic representative of the Ahi Vyitra, in the sea Vouru- 
Riasha ; and this strengthens our view that the bowl with the 
bottom up and the mouth downwards is the inverted hemi- 
sphere of the nether world, the seat of darkness and the home 
of aerial waters. It was this region wherein Bhujyn 
was plunged and had to be saved by the intervention of the 
Ashvins, 

Now if Bhujyn was plunged in this bottomless darkness 
and ocean for three nights and three days (I, 116, 4), or 
Rebha was there for ten nights and nine days (I, 116, 24), 
it is clear that the period represents a continuous darkness 
ofso many days and nights as stated above; and I think, 
the story of Rijrishva, or the Red-horse, also refers to 
ahe same incident, viz., the continuous darkness of the 
Arctic region. ijrashva, that ts, the Red-horse, is said to have 
‘slaughtered 100 or ror sheep and gave them to the Vyiki, of 
the she-wolf, and his own father being angry on that account 
is said to have deprived him ofhis sight. But the Ashvins 
atthe prayer of the she-wolf resiored to Rijrashva his eye- 
Sight and thus cured him of his blindness Prof. Max Muller 
thinks that the sheep may here mean the stars, which may be 
Said to have been slaughtered by the rising sun. But we have 

* Soa 5. B, FE. Series, Vol, IV, Introd, p. txiii. 
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se€n that the 350 sheep of Hélios are taken to represent 350 
mghts, while the corresponding 350 days are said to be re- 
presented by his 350 oxen, In short, the Greet: levend refers to- 
“| year of 350 days and a continuous night of ten days ; and 
the period of 10 nights mentioned in the legend of Rebha well 
accords with this conception of the ancient Aryan year, infer- 
red from the story of Hélios. This resemblance between the 
two stories naturally leads us to inquire if any clue cannot 
be found to the interpretation of the legend of Rijrishva in 
the story of Hélios; and when we examine the subject from 
this point of view, it isnot difficult to discover the similarity be- 
tween the slaughter of sheep by Rijrashva and the consuming: 
of the oxen of Heélins by the companion of Odysseus = The 
wolf, as observed by Prof. Max Muller, is generally understood 
in the Vedic literature to be a@ representative of darkness and 
mischief rather than of light, and therefore the slaughter 
of 100 sheep for him naturally means the conversion of 
hundred days into nights producing thereby a continuous 
darkness for a hundred nights, of 24 hours each, Rijrishva or 
the Relam may well be spoken of as becoming blind during: 
these hundred continuous nights, and eventually cured of his. 
blindness by the Ashving, the hatbingers of light and dawn. 
The only objection that may be urged against this interpreta— 
tion is that hundred days should have been described as 
OXen OF COWS and not as sheep, But I think, that sich nice 
distinctions cannot be looked for in every myth, and thas if 
hundred days were really converted into so many nights we can 
well speak of them as “' sheep.” The slaughter of 100 or oz 
sheep can thus be easily and naturally explained on the th 

of long continuous darkness, the maximum length of which, 
a5 stated in the previous chapter, was one hundred days, or a 
hundred periods of 24 hours. In short, "the legends of the 
Ashvins furnish ns with evidence of Shree, ten, or 2 hundrdg 
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lead ws to this inference, are, at best, but feebly explain- 
ed by the Vernal or the Dawn theory as at present under- 
sto 

But the most important of the Ashvins’ legends, for our 
purpose, is the. story of Atri Saptavadhri. He is described as 
having been thrown into a burning abyss and extricated from 
this perilous position by the Ashvins, who are also said to have 
delivered him from darkness (tamasah) in VI, 50, 10- In I, 
117,24, the Ashvins are represented as giving a son called 
Hirayna-hasta, or the Gold-hand, to Vadhrimati or the wife of 
a eunuch; while in V, 78, a hymn, whose seer is Saptavadhri 
himself, the latter is represented as being shut up ina wooden 
from which he was delivered by the Ashvins, Upon 
this Prof. Max Muller observes, “ If this tree or this wooden 
case is meant for the night, then, by being kept shut up 
init he (Saptavadhri) was separate] from his wife, he was 
to her like a Vadhri (eunuch), and in the morning only when 
delivered by the Ashvins he became once more the hyshand 
of the dawn.” Bot the learned Professor is at a loss to ex- 
plain why Atri, in his character of the nocturnal am, should be 
called not only a Vadhri but Saptavadhri, or a seven-eunuch. 
Vadhri, as a feminine word, denotes a leather strap, and, 
as pointed out by Prof. Max Muller, Siyana is of opinion 
that the word can be used also in the masculine gender (x, 102, 
tz) The word Saptavadhri may, therefore, denote the sun 
canght in a net of seven leather straps. But the different 
incidents in the legend clearly point out that a seven- 
eunuch, and not a person caught in seven leather straps, is 
meant by the epithet Saptavadhri as applied to Atri in 
this legend. 

It is stated above that a whole hymn (78) of nine verses 
in the 5th Mandala of the Rig-Veda is ascribed to Atri Sapta- 
vadhri, The deities addressed in thishymn are the Ashvins 
whom the poet thvokes for assistance in his miserable plight, 
- ‘The first six verses of the bymn are simple and intelligible. 
In the first’ three, the Ashvins are invoked to come to the 
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sacrifice like two swans; and in the fourth, Atri, thrown into a 
pit, is said tohave called on them, like a wailing woman, for 
assistance. The 5th and the 6th verses narrate the story of 
Saptavadhri, shut up in a tree or a wooden case, whose sides 
aire asked to tear asunder like the side of her who bringeth forth 
a child. After these six verses come the last three (the 
hymin containing only nine verses), which describe the delivery 
ofa child that was in the womb for 10 months; and Vedic 
scholars have notas yet been able to explain what rational 
connection these three verses could possibly have with the 
preceding six verses of the hymn." According to Siyana, these 
thres verses constitute what is called the Garbhasravint- 
upanishad or the liturgy of child-birth ; while Ludwig tries to ex- 
plain the concluding stanzas as ref, erring to the delivery of a child, 
a subject suggested by the simile of a wailing woman 
in the 4th verse, or by the comparison of the side of the 
tree with the side of a parturient woman. Tt seems, how- 
ever, extraordinary, if not worse, that a subject, not relevant 
xcept as a simile or by way of comparison, should he described 
at such length atthe close of the hymn, We must, therefore, 
try to find some other explanation, or hold with “4yana that an 
irrelevant matter, viz, the liturgy of child-birth, is here 
inserted with no other object but to make up the number 
of verses inthe hymn. These verses may be literally translated 
as follows :— 

“7+ Just as the wind ‘shakes a pool of lotuses on all 
sides, 80 may your embryo (gorbha) move (in your womb), 
and come out after being developed for ten months (efmthe.. 
mdrycah),” 
~The last five virera of the hymn are as follows -— fa fatice 
area at: qian gai ad 2 feat ee aaa aay |) 4p 
fare arene ee ae | Aref qe aa Sw fy are 
i € war are: qoetel afirais ade: | cat & qt aq fata 
TTT: to TUT TA Gar ad Rare Taft | Carat ema 
Sere fie weg <n eet ATaTe@eara: Sarit ia arate | fata 
witat sosat ciret airter ofr yy) a 
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“§. Just as the wind, just asthe forest, just as the sea 
moves, 80 O'ten—monthed (embryo)! come out Zwith the outer 
“cover (Jardyta)."" 


“g. May the child (kumdra), lying in the mother’s (womb) 
for ten manths, come out alive and unhurt, alive for the living 
mother.” 


These three verses, as observed above, immediately follow 
the verses where the wooden case issaid to be shut and open- 
‘ed for Saptavadhri, and naturally they must be taken to refer 
to, or rather as forming a part of the same lezend. But nei- 
ther the Vernal nor the Dawn theory supplies us with any clue 
whatsoever to the right interpretation of these verses, The 
words used present no difficulty. A child full-grown in the womb 
for ten months is evidently intended, and its safe delivery is 
prayed for, But what could this child be? The wife of the 
eunuch Vadbrimatl is already said to have got a child Hiranya- 
hasta through the favour of the Ashvins. We cannot, therefore, 
suppose that she prayed for the safe delivery of a child, nor can 
Saptavadhri be said to have prayed for the safe delivery of his 
wife, who never bore a child tohim. The verses, or rather 
their connection with the story of Saptavadhri told in the first 
six verses of the hymn, have, therefore, remained unexplained up 
to the present day, the only explanations hitherto offered being, 
45 observed above, either utterly unsatisfactory or rather no 
explanations at all, 


The whole mystery is, however, cleared up by the light 
thrown upon the legend by the Arctic theory. The dawn is 
sometimes spoken of in the Rig-Veda as producing the sun 
(I, 123, x; VIL, 78,3), But this dawn cannot be stid to have 
borne the child for ten months; nor can we suppose that 
the word datha-mdsyah (of ten months), which js found in the 
gth and the §th,apgd the phrase desha mésdn found in the gth 
verse of the hymn were used without any specific meaning 
or intention. We must, therefore, look for some. other 
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explanation, and this is supplied by the fact that the sun is said 
‘to be pre-eminently the son of Dy4vi-prithivi, or simply of Dyu 
inthe Rie-Veda, Thus in A, 37, 1, the sun is called i tee-pRatr 
or the s0n of Dyu, and in I. 164, 33, We read, “ Dyuis the father,. 
who begot us, Our Origin 18 there ; this great Earth is our parent 
mother. The father laid the daughter's embryo (garbham) within 
the womb of the two wide bowls (utduayoh chamooh)", In the 
preceding verse, we have, “ He {the sun) yet enveloped in his 
mother’s womb, having various off springs, has gone into the 
(region of) Nir-riti"; and further ghat “ he, who had made him, 
does not know of him : surely is he hidden from those who saw 
him." In I, 160, 1, we similarly find that “These Heaven and 
Earth, bestowers of prosperity and all, the wide sustainers of the 
gions, the two bowls of noble birth, the holy ones: between 
these two goddesers, the tefulgent sun-god travels by fixed 
decrees." These passages clearly show (t) that the sun was 
conceived as a child of the two bowls, Heaven and Earth, (2) 
that the sun moved like an embryo in the womb, i. «.. the 
interior of heaven and earth, and (3) that after moving in this 
way in the womb of the mother for some time, and producing 
Various offsprings, the sim sank into the land of desolation (¥ir- 
MW) and becamé hidden to those that saw him before, Once 
the annual course of the sun was conceived in this way, it did not 
require any great stretch of imagination to represent the drop- 
ping of the sun into Vir-piti as an exit from the womb of his. 
mother. But what are we to understand by the phrase that 
‘he moved in the womb for ten months’? The Arctic theory 
explains this point satisfactorily. We have scen that Dir. 
ghatamas was borne on waters for ten nionths, and the Da. 
shagvas are said to have completed their sacrificial session 
during the sme period. ‘The sun can, therefore, be very well 
‘described, while above the horizon for ten months, as moy. 
_ ding in the womb of his mother, or between heaven and earth 
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‘for ten months, After this period, the sun was lost, or went out 
of the womb into the land of desolation, there to be shut up as 
in a wooden case for two months. The sagé Atri, therefore, 
rightly invokes the Ashvins for his deliverance from the box 
and also for the safe delivery of the child, i. «., himself; from the 
womb of his mother after ten months. In the Atharva Veda XI, 
s, 1, the sun, a3 a Brahmachirin, is sid to move between heaven 
and earth, and in the t2th verse of the same hymn we are told 
that "Shouting forth, thundering, red, white he carries a gteat 
penis (brihach-chhwar) along the earth.” If the sun moving 
between heaven and earth is called brjhach.chinpas he may well 
be called Vadbri (eunuch), when sunk into the land of ir-riti. 

But Prof, Max Muller asks us, why he should be called Sapta- 

vadhri or a seven-eunuch? The explanation ts simple enough. 
The heaven, the earth and the lower regions are all conceived 
as divided seven-fold in the Rig-Veda, and, when the ocean or 
the waters are described as seven-fold (sqpfa-tbudinam arnaram, 
VIII, 40, 5; eapta dpah X,104,8), or when we have seven Danus or 
demons, mentioned in X, 120, 6,or when Indra is called sapte- 
han or the severislayer (X, 49, §),or Vritra is said to have 
seven forts (I, 63, 7), or when the cowstead (eraja), which the 
two Ashvins are said to have opened in X, 40,8, is described 
as eqptdeya, the sun, who is brihach-chAgpas and seven-rayed or 
sever-horsed (V, 45, 9) while moving between heaven and earth, 
may very well be described as Saptavadhri or seven-eunuch when 
sunk into the land of Nir.risi or the nether world of bottomless 
darkness from which he is eventually released by the Ashvins, The 
last three verses of V, 78, can thus be logically connected with the 
story of Saptavadhri mentioned in the immediately preceding 
verses, if the period of ten months, during which the child moves in. 
the mother’s womb, is taken to represent the period of ten months’ 
sunshine followed by the long night of two months, the existence: 
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of which we have established by independent Vedic evidence, 
The point has long remained unexplained, and it is only by the 
Arctic theory that itcan be now satisfactorily accounted for. 
In connection with this subject it is necessary to refer to a 
riddle or a paradox, which arises out of it, The sun was 
supposed to move in the womb of his mother for ten months 
and then todropinto the nether world. In other words, as 
soonas he came out of the womb, he was invisible; while in 
ofdinary cases a child becomes visible as soon as it is brought 
into the world after ten months of gestation. Here was an 
idea, or rather an apparent contradiction between two ideas, 
which the Vedic poets were not slow to seize upon, and cyolve 
ariddle out of it, Thus we have seen above (I, 164, 32) that 
the sm is described as being invisible to one who made him, 
evidently meaning his mother, In V,2,1, we again meet 
with the same riddle; for it says, Young mother carries in 
secret the boy confined; she does not yield him to the father. 
People do not see before them his fading face, laid down with the 
Arati."* In I, 72, 2, we farther read, “All the clever immortals 
did not find the calf though sojourning round about 
us. The attentive (gods), wearying themselves, following -his 
foot-steps, stood at the highest beautiful standing piace of 
Agni ;" and the same idea is expressed in I, 95, 4, which says, 
“Who amongst you has understood this secret ? The calf has 
by itself given birth to its mother, The germ of many, the great 
seer moving by his own strength comes forward from the lap of 
the active one (apesdm),” Itis the story ofthe hidden Agni, 
who is described in X, 124, 1, as having long (jyok) resided in 
566-65, The fret two verses of the hymn are: —senTT aTal waft: a- 
ed er feria a qari fra: seiterer a farrmere: qe: gai fe fe 
Feomedt 1 0 eRe st qua Sart Sh fete with are: gift 
arts eT aa are eT ATT | = | 
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the long darkness (dirgham tamah), and who eventually comes 
outas the child of waters (apdm naptt, [, 143, 1) The epithet 
ajdm naydt as applied to Agni is usually explained as referring 
to the lightening produced from the clouds, but this explanation 
does not account for the fact of his long residence in darkness. 
The puzzle or the riddle is, however, satisfactorily solved by the 
Arctic theory, combined with the cosmic circulation of aerial 
waters Thesun, who move) in the interior of heaven and 
earth for ten months, as in the womb of his mother, naturally 
suggested to the Vedic poets the parallel idea of the period of 
ten months’ gestation: but the wonder was that while a child 
is Visible to all as soon as it is bor, the sun became invisible 
jost at the time when he came out of the womb. Where did 
he go? Was he locked up in a wooden chest or bound down 
with leather straps inthe region of waters? Why did the 
mother not present him to the father after he was safely de- 
livered? Was he safely delivered ? These questions natural- 
ly arise outof the story, and the Vedic poets appear to 
take delight in reverting again and again to the same paradox 
in different places, And what applies to Siirya or the sun ap- 
plies to Agni a5 well; for there are many passages in the Big- 
Weda where Agni is identified with the sm. Thus Agni is 
said to be the light of heaven in the bright sky, waking at 
dawn, the head of heaven (LIT, 2, 14), and he is described as 
having been born on the other side of the airin X,187,5. In 
the Aitareya Brihmana (VIT, 28), weare further told that 
the sin, when setting, enters into Agni and [s reproduced from 
the latter; and the same identification appears to be alluded 
to in the passages from the Rig-Veda, where Agni is said to 
unite with the light of the sun or to shine in heaven (VIII, 44, 
29). Thestory of concealing the child after ten months of 
gestation whether applied to Agni or to Sarya is thus only 
adifferent version of the story of the disappearance of the. 
sun from the upper hemisphere after ten months of sunshine, 
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But what became of the child (Xwméra) which disappeared 
in this way? Was he lost for ever or again restore] to his 
parents? How did the father or even the mother obtain the 
«child so lost? Someone must bring the child to them, and 
this task seems to have been entrusted to the Ribhus or the 
Ashvins in the Rig-Veda. Thus in [, tro, 5, the Ribbus are 
#aid to have united the mother with the calf, and In I, rr6, 
13, the Ashvins are described as giving to Vadhrimati a 
child called Hirapya-hasta. The story of restoring Vishnipo 
to Vishvaka (I, 1127,7) and of giving milk to Shayu's cow 
probably refer to the same phenomenon of bringing back the 
moming sun tothe parents; and from this it is but a small 
step to the story of Kumara (ft, a child), one of the names of 
Ka&rttikeya in the Puranas. It was this Kumara, of the once 
hidden (guha), or dropped (*kanda) Child, rising along with the 
seven rivers or mothers (VIII, 96, 1) in the morning, that led 
the army of gods or light and walked victoriously along the 
Devayina path, He wasthe leader of days, or the army of 
gods; and as Maruts were theallies of Indra in his conflict 
with Vritta, Kumara or the Child, meaning the morming sun, 
may, by atur of the mythological kaleidoscope, be very well 
called a son of Rudra, the later representative of the Maruts A 
or said to be born of Agni, who dwelt in waters; or described as 
the son of seven or sx Krittikis, As the morming Sun has to 
pierce his way up through the apertures of Albirz, tempo. 
rarily closed by Vritra, this Kumira can again be well termed * 
Krauicha- diraha, or the piercer of the Krauficha mountain, an 
epithet applied to him in the Puranas.* But we are not here 
concerned with the growth which Kumara, or the child of the 
gars Essays on Indo-Aryan Mythology, Part T1,pp.57-80. In the light 
ef the Arctic theory we may haye to modify some of Mr, Aiyangire 
Views, Thos out of the seven rivers oc mothers,which bring on the light: 
ef the em, one may be regarded as his real mother and the other six ne 
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moming, attained in later mythology, We took up the legends 
of the Ashvins with a view to see if there were any incidents in 
them which became intelligible only on the Arctie theory, and 
the foregoing examination of the legends shows that we have 
not searched in vain. The expression datha-mdsya in the leg. 
end of Sapta-vadhri and dashame yuge in that of Dirgha- 
tamas directly indicate a period of ten months" sunshine, and 
we have seen that three, ten, or a hundred continous nights 
are also referred to directly or metaphorically in some of these 
legends. We have again sich expressions as “the sun sleep- 
ing in darkness orin the lap of Nir-riti," which show that 
actual and not metaphorical darknes= was intended. In short, 
‘the sun, sunk in the nether world of waters and darkness, and 
not merely a winter sun, isthe burden of all these legends, 
and the achievements of the Ashvins refer to the rescue of the 
sim from the dark pit of the nether world or from the bottom- 
less ocean or darkness. The Vermal and Arctic theories are 
both solar in character, and in either case the leends are 
interpreted on the supposition that they represent some solar 
phenomenon, But the Arctic theory does not stop with the 
decay of the sun's power in winter, but goes a step further in 
making thelong darkness of the circum-polar region, the 
natural basis of many important Vedic legends; and the fore. 
going discussion of the myths of the Ashvins clearly shows 
that a wider basis, like the one supplied by the Arctic theory, 
was not only desirable but necessary fora proper explanation 
Of these legends—a fact, which, in its tum, forther corr 
borates and establishes the new theory. 


The Surya’s Wheel. 

We have already discussed the legends of the seven Adi. 
tyas with their still-porm brother, and shewn that jt represents 
seven months of sunshine in the ancient Aryan home. But 
this is not the only period of sunshine inthe Arctic region, 
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where, according to latitude, the sun is above the horizon fron 
6 tox2 months, The sacrificial session of the Navagvas and the 
Dashagvas thus lasted for nine or ten months, and amongst the 
Ashvins’ legends, that of Saptavadhri is just shown to have been 
based on the phenomenon of ten months’ sunshine, Is there 
any legend of Sirya in the Big-Veda, which refers to this. 
phenomenon ?—is the question we have now to consider, The 
statement that ten horses are yoked tothe carriage of the sun 
has been shewn to point out to a period of ten months" 
simshine ; but the legend of Indra’s stealing the wheel of the 
sun is still more explicit. To understand it properly we must, 
however, first seein what relation Indra generally stands to- 
Sirya, It has been shown in the last chapter, that Indra is 
the chief hero in the fight between the powers of light and 
darkness. Itis he, who causes the sun to rise with the dawn,. 
or makes the sun to shine (VIII, 3,6: VIII, 98,2) and 
mount the sky (I, 7,3). Theswm, it is further stated, (ITI, 39. 
5), was dwelling in darkness, where Indra, accompanied by the: 
Dashagvas found him and brooght him up for man, It is: 
Indra again who makes apath forthe sun (X, rrz, 3), and 
fights with the demons of darkness’ in order to gain back the: 
light of the moming. In short, Indra is everywhere described. 
as a friend and helper of Sarya, and yet the Rig.-Veda men- 
tions a legend in which Indra is said to have taken away or 
stolen the wheel of Satya and thus vanquished him (1, 175,45 
IV, 30,4; V, 3% Ti 8, 43,5) It has been supposed that the 
legend may refer either to the obscuration of the sun by a 
storm-cloud, or to his diurnal setting ; but the former is too un. 
certain an event to be made the basis of a legend like the pre- 
sent, nor can a cloud be said to be brought on by Indra, while 
we have no authority to assume, as presupposed in the latter 
case, that the legend refers tothe daily setting of the sun, 
We must, therefore, examine the legend alittle more closely, 


and see if we can explain jt in a more intelligible way. Now 
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Siirya’s chariot is described in the Big-Veda as having but one 
wheel (I, 164,2), though the wheel is said to be seven-fold; 
and im the Jater mythology it is distinctly stated that the chariot 
of the sun is ka-chakra or 2 monocycle, If this wheel is taken 
away, the progress of the sun must cease, bringing everything 
toadead lock, It seems, however, that the wheel of the sun 
means the sm himself in the present legend. Thus in 
I, 175, 4; and I'V, 30,4, the phrase used is sdryam chakram, 
evidently meaning that the solar orb itself is conceived as a 
wheel, When this wheel is said to be stolen, we must, there 
fore, suppose that the sun himself was taken away, and not that 
one of the two wheels of his carriage was stolen, leaving the 
carmiage to rim on one wheel as best as it could. What did 
Indra do with this solar wheel, or the sun himself, which he 
stole in this way? Weare told that he used solar rays as his 
weapon to killor burn the demons (VIII, 12,9) Itis, there- 
fore, clear that the stealing of the ‘solar wheel and the 
conquest over the demons are contemporancous events, Indra’s 
fight with the demons is mainly for the purpose of regaining 
light, and it may be asked how Indra can be described to have 
used the solar orb as a weapon of attack for the purpose of 
regaining Sdrya that was-lost in darkness? For jt amounts 
fo saying that the solar orb was used as a weapon in recovering 
the sun himself, which was believed to be lost in darkness. 
Bat the difficulty is only apparent and is due to the modem 
notions of light or darkness, Sirya and darkness, according to 
the modern notions, cannot be supposed to exist in the same 
place; but the Rig-Veda distinctly speaks of “the sun dwelling in 
darkness in two places at least (Ill, 39,5; I, 127,5); and 
this can be explained only on the supposition that the Vedic 
bards believed that the sun was deprived of his lustre when 
_ he sank below the horizon, or that his lustre was temporarily 
obscured during his struggle with the demons of darkness, 
_ At is impossible to explain the expression faman brhiyantam 
ai 
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(dwelling in darkness) on any other theory; and if this 
explanation is accepted, it is not difficult to understand 
how the solar orb could be said to be utilized by Indra in 
vanquishing the demons and regaining the moming light, 
In other words, Indra helps the sun in destroying the obs- 
truction which marred or clouded his lustre, and when this 
Obstruction is removed the sim regains his light and rises up 
from the nether ocean, Indra is, therefore, cormectly described 
in IV,17, 14, 35 having stopped the wheel of the sun, and, 
turning it round , flung it into the concealing darkness at the 
bottom of rajas or in the nether world of darkness, Bot the 
passage important for our purpose is VI, 31, 3. It reads as 
follows :— 
frat Kutsena abhi Shushnam Indra 
Ashusham yudhoo Kuyovam gavisht an | 
Dasha prapitvs adha Stryasye 
mushdyas chakram peice tapban 9 

The first half of the verse presents no difficulty, It 
means "OQ Indra! in the striving for the cows. do you, with 
Kutsa, fight against Shushna, the Ashueha and the Kuyava, * 
Here Ashusha and Kuyava are used as adjectives to Shushna 
and mean ‘the voracious Shushna, the bane of the crops.” The 
second hemistich, however, is not so simple. The last phrase 
atiee-rapihe: is split in the Pada text as aviveh and rapist, 
which means “destroy calamities or mischiefs (rapdmes.)" 
But Prof, Oldenberg proposes to divide the phrase aviveh 
and apa, in confirmity with IV, Tg, To, and. translates, 
“Thou hast manifested thy manly works (agetmei).""+ It is nor, 
however, necessary for our present purpose to examine the re. 
lative merits of these two interpretations; and we may, there- 
fore, adopt the older of the two, which translates the phrase 
as meaning, "Thou hast destroyed calamities or mischiefs, 
“See Big. VI, 31,3, er gaarerfiy qenfirarert gon saa feet | 
am sive oe ater qurqaneafaaccife i 
{See Oldenberg's Vedic Hymns, 8.RE. Serirs, Vol, XLVI p.69. 
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Arapinsi).” Omitting the first two words, vis., dasha and pra 
pitwa, the second hemistich may, therefore, be rendered, “Thou 
hast stolen the wheel of Siirya and hast destroyed calamities.” 
‘We have now to ascertain the meaning of dasha prapites, 
Dayana takes dasha as equivalent to adashah (lit, bittest, 
from datish, to bite), and prapitee to mean “in the battle” 
—and translates, “Thou bittest him in the battle’ But 
this is evidently a forced meaning, and one that does not 
harmonise with other passages, where the same levend is describ 
ed. Thus in iV, 16, 12, we are told that Shushna was 
killed at ahnah prapitee, and the last phrase evidently denotes 
the time when shushna was defeated: while in V; $n, 9, 
Indra is described as having checked the Wiles of Shush na 


Praptee), while in the other, the wiles of the demon are said 
to be checked by Indra on reaching prayiteam. The three 
expressions, «dasha Prajatve, almah prapites, and Prapitvam ian, 
most, therefore, be taken to be synonymous: and whatever 
‘meaning we assign to Frayates, it must be applicable to all 
the three cases) The Word prapitee is used several times in 


first denoting “advance,” and the second “the beginning 
“of the day,” According to him ahagh prapitve meang in 
the morning " (IV, 16, 12). But he would render prapiteam 
yon simply by “advancing.” In VE, 31, 3, he would also 
take prapitese as meaning “in the moming.”” The word 

Prajitee also occurs in I, 189, 7, and there Prof, Olden- 
_ berg translates it by “at the time of the advancing day," 
and quotes Geldner in support thereof, Siyana in VIII, 4% 
translates djitve by ‘friendship ' and prapi-ve by "having ac. 
“quired,” (cf. Nir, III, 20). Under these circumstances it is [ 
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think, safer to ascertain the meaning of prajitee direct from 
those Vedic passages where it occurs in contrast with other 
words, Thusin VII, 41, 4, (V4j- Sam, XXXIV, 37) and VII, 
I, 29, We find prapitve very distinctly contrasted with madhys 
(the middle) and wid (the beginning) of the day; and in 
both these places yrajitee can mean nothing but ‘the decline 
or the end of the day.“ Mahidhara, on Vij, Sam, XXXIV, 
37, explains pravitre as equivalent to prapatane or astamaye, 
meaning “ the decline, fall, or end of the day.” Adopting this 
meaning, the phrase ofnah prapitre wi berhih, in TV, 06, 22, 
would then mean that Shushha was killed ‘when the day had 
declined.’ Now if Shushna was killed when the day had de- 
clined the phrase dasha prayitre ought to be, by analogy, inter- 
preted in the same way. But itis difficult todo so, so long as 
dasha is separated fram prmitee,as is done in the Pela texte 
I propose, therefore, that desha-prapitre be taken as one 
word, and interpreted to mean“ at the decline of the ten," 
meaning that Shoshna was killed at the end or completion of 
ten (months) In I, 141, 2, the phrase dashapramatim is 
taken asa compound word in the Pada text, but Oldenberg, 
following the Petersberg Lexicon, splits it into dasha and pra- 
matim, I propose to deal exactly in the reverse way with the 
phrase dasha pramice in the passage under consideration, and 
translate the verse thus:—“ O Indra! in the striving for cows 
do thou, with Kutea, fight against Shiwhno, the Ashish and 
Kuyava, On the decline (or the completion) of the ten (sil. 
months), thou stolest the wheel of Sirya and didst destroy cala- 
mities (or, according to Oldenberg, manifest manly works),” 
The passage thus becomes intelligible, and we are not required 
* Rig. VII, 41, 4,—sagri wanda: errate gives ca wey mat i 
saree awaraeer aa Paral qwat cara oi Big. VII, 1, 29—goy 
an qe Sieaan avdfea igaiaa gies Sftrat wea eter 
- y These two pasmges clearly prove thyt praputee, usec) with 
reference to the day, denctes decline or the terncostion there, 
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to invent a new meaning for dasha and make Indra bite his 
enemy on the battlefield. Ifwe compare the phrase dasha- 
Prapiies with ahnah prapitee occurring in IV, 16, 12, and bear 
in mind the fact that both are used in connection with the 
legendary fight with Shushaa, we are naturally led tO suppose 
that Hasheprapitve denotes, in all probability, the time of the 
contest, as anal prapites does in the other passage, and that 
dasha Prapitee must be taken as equivalent to dashdnam prapitee 
and translated to mean "On the completion of the ten," which 
can be done only by taking dashe-prapitee as a compound word. 
The grammatical construction being thus determined, the only 
question that remains is to decide whether dasha (ten) means 
ten days or ten months, A comparison with ahniah prapitve may 
suggest “days,” but the fight with Shushna cannot be regarded 
to have been fought every ten days, It is either annual or daily ; 
and we are thus led to interpret dasha in the compound dasha- 
Praptee (or doshdndm when the compound is dissolved) as 
equivalent to ten months in the same way as the numeral 
deddashasya is interpreted to mean “of the twelfth month," or 
deddeshasya wdiosya in VIL, 103,9. The passage thus denotes 
the exact time when the wheel of the sun, or the solar orb, was 
stolen by Indra and utilized asa weapon of attack to demolish 
the demons of darkness. This was done at the end of ten months, 
orat the end of the old Roman year, or at the close of the 
sacrificial session of the Dashagvas who with Indra are said to 
have found the sun dwelling in darkness, The construction 
of the passage proposed above is not only natural .and 
simple, but the sense it gives is in harmony with the mean. 
img of similar other passages relating to the fight of 
Shuyhna, and is far more rational than the current meaning 
which makes Indra bite his enemy in a rustic and unpre- 
cedented manner. It is the Pada text that is responsible 
for the present unnatural meaning; for if it had not split 
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up the phrase into dasha and Prapie, its correct meaning 
might not have become so obscure as at present. But 
the Pada text is not infallible; and even Yaska and Sivanha 
have adopted amendments in certain cases (cE I, 105, 18: Ae 
2%; and Nir. V, 21; VI, 28), and the same thing has been 
done'rather more freely by Western scholars. We are not, 
therefore, following an untrodden path in giving up the Pade 


When the verse js so interpreted we get a complete account of 
the annual course of the sun in the home of the Aryans in an. 
cient days. It was Indra, who caused the Sun to rise after his 
long fight with Vritra ; and when the sun had shone for ten 
months, Indra stole the solar orb and took the sun with him into 
darkness to fight with the demons. That is the meaning of the 
whole legend : and when it can be 80 naturally explained only by 
the Arctic theory, the necessity of the latter becomes at once 
established, 
Vishnu’s three strides. 

There’ are’ a few more Vedic legends which indicate or 
Suggest the Arctic conditions of climate or calendar, and J 
propose to briefly examine them jin this chapter. One of these 
legends relates to Vitbou and his three long strides, which are 
distinctly mentioned in several places in the Rig-Veda (I, 22. 
17-18; I, 14,2) Yaska (Nir. XII, ro) quotes. the Opinion 
of two older writers regatding the character of these three 
Steps, One of these, riz,, Shikapini, holds that the three steps 
must be placed on the farth, in the atmosphere, and in. the 
sky; while Aurnayabha thinks that the three Steps must he 
located, one on the hill where the sun rises (Aamavirohertia), 
another on the meridian sky (Fivhinpade), and the third on the 
hill of setting (gayo-thiras,.) Prof Max Muller thinks that this 
threefold stepping of Vishau is emblematic of the rising, the 
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culminating and the setting of the sun; and Muir quotes a passage 
from the Rimfyana (IV, 40,64), which mentions udaye-parvata, 
Or the mountain of sun-rise, and says that on the top ofit is 
the peak Saumanasa, the place where Vishnu's first Step was 
planted. Weare then told that his second step was placed on 
the summit of Meru ; and that “ when the sun had circled round 
Jambodvipa by the north, he is mostly visible on that lofty peak," 
It seems, therefore, that according to the RamaAyana the third 
step of Vishhu was round Jamblmdvipa, and was planted alter 
sunset, Whatever that may mean. Inthe Purdnic literature, 
Vishhu's three stept appear as the three steps of Vamana, the 
fifth incamation of Vishnu. Bali, the powerful enemy of the 
gods, was celebrating a sacrifice, when, assuming the form of a 
dwarf, Vishnu approached him, and begged for three paces of 
ground. No’ sooner the request was granted than Vishau 
assumed a miraculous form and occupied the whole earth by 
the first step and the atmosphere and everything above it with 
the second. Bali, who was the lord of the universe before, 
Was surprised at the metamorphosis of the dwarf; but had to 
make good his own word by offering his head for the third step of 
Vamana. The offer was accepted and Bali was pressed down 
under the third step into the nether world, and the empire of 
the earth and heavens above was again restored to Indra from 
whom it had been snatched away by Bali, Amongst these 
Various interpretations one thing stands out very clear,’ viz., 
that Vishnu represents the sun in one formor another. But’ 
Vedic scholars are not agreed as to whether Vishou's strides - 
represent the daily or the yearly course of the sun. We must, 
therefore, carefully examine the Vedic passages relating to’ 
Vishnu, and see if any indication is found therein to decide — 
which of these twa, views is more probable or correct. Now in 
1, 155, 6, Vishnu is described as setting in motion, like a reyol- 
ving wheel, his ninety steeds with their four names, evidently 
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referring to 360 days, divided into four groups Or seasons 
of go days each. This is geod evidence to hold that the 
yearly course of the sim must be taken a5 the basis of the 
exploits of Vishnu. The Rig-Veda further tells us that Vishnu 
was the intimate friend of Indra (yujyah sakhd, I, 22, 19), and 
that he assisted Indra in his fight with Vritra. Thus in IV, 18, 
TT, we are told that “Yndra about to kill Vritra said '-O friend: 
Vishnu ! stride vastly," (also cf. VIII, 12, 27)"; and in I, 156, 4, 
Vishan is said to have opened the cows stable with the assistance 
of his: friend, while both Indra and Vishan are described as 
having together yanqished Shambara, conquered the host of 
Varchins and produced the sun, dawn and the fire in VII, 99, 4 
ands. Itis evident from these passages that Vishau was the 
associate of Indra in his feht with Vitra (ef, VIM, 100,12); 
and if so, one of the three steps must be placed in regions where 
this fight was fought, that is, in the nether world. We can now 
understand why, in I, 135, 5, it is said that two of the three steps 
of Vishhu are visible to man, but the third is beyond the reach 
of birds or mortals (also cf. VIL, 99,1} When the third Step 
of Vishnu is located in the nether world, it can well he sald 
to be invisible, or beyond the reach of mortals. We have geen 
that the abode of Vritra is said to be hidden sun filled with 
darkness and waters If Vishno helped Indra in his figlit 
with Vritra, his third Slep must be taken to correspond with 
the home of Vritra : in other words, Vishnu’s strides represent 
the annual course of the sun divided into three parts. Dur. 
ing twu of these the sun was above the horizon, and henew 
two of Vishnu’s three strides were sid to be visible But 
when in the third of the Isct part of the year the sin 
went below the horizon producing continuous darkness, Vj. 
shou's third step was said to be invisible. "Jt was then thar 
he helped Indra to demolish Vyitra and bring back the dawn, 
the sun and the sacrifice. It has been shown in the Jas: 
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chapter that Indra’s fight with Shambara commenced on the 
fortieth day of Sharad or inthe eighth month after the begin- 
ning of the year with Veena. These eight months of sunshine 
and four of darkness may very well be represented by two 
visible and one invisible step of Vishau, and the Purigic story 
of Vishnu'’s sleeping for four months in the year further 
supports the same view, It may also be noticed that Vishou 
is said to sleep on his serpent bed in the midst of the ocean; 
and the ocean and the serpent here alluded to are evidently 
the waters (dpai) and Ahi or Vritra mentioned in the Vritta 
legend. It is said that the sleep of Vishnu represents the 
fainy season of four months; but this isa later mistepresenta- 
tion of the kind we have noticed in the last chapter in regard 
towaters. When the exploits of Indra were transferred from 
‘the ‘last season of the year, mz., Zemanta, to Parehd or the 
‘fainy season, the period, during which Vishou lay dormant, 
must have been naturally misunderstood in the same way and 
identified with the rainy season, But originally Vishnn's 
sleep and his third step must have been identical; and as the 
third step ts said to be invisible, we cannot suppose that it was 
platted in the rainy season, which is visible enough. The long 
darkness of the winter night in the Arctic region can ‘alone 
adequately represent the third step of Vishnu or the period of 
his sleep; and the legend about the Phrygian wod, who, accord- 
ty to Plutarch, was believed to sleep during winter! and 
resume tis activity during simmer, has been interpreted 
by Prof. Rhys in the same way. The Irish cowrnde of the 
Ultonian heroes also points out to the sume conclusion." 


_ ‘But apart from the sleep of Vishau which is Puranic, we 
have a Vedic legend which has the same meaning, In the 
Rig-Veda (VII, 100, 4), Vishnu is represented as having a 
bad name, *iz,, shivipiahta, Thus the poet says, “O Vishny! 


* Sno Rhys’ Hibbert } Lectures, Rp 639. The passage is quoted j in. 
ful) in Chap, ALT, wifras 
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what was there to be blamed in thee when thou declaredest: ‘FE 
am shpivishta* 7?" Yaska records (Nir, V, 7-9) an old tradi- 
tion that according to Aupamanyava, Vishnu has two names 
Shipivichta and Fishew, of which the former has a bad sense 
(Futeitdrthiyam); and then quotes the aforesaid verse which 
he explains in two ways, The first of these two interpreta: 
tions accords with that of Aupamanyava; and shipiewhta ts 
there explained by Yaska to mean thepah ita wirreshtitah, 
or " enveloped like the private parts,” or “with rays obscured " 
(apratipenna—rashmih), Yiska, however, suggests an alter: 
native interpretation and observes that shipivishtay may be 
taken as a laudatory appellation, meaning “one whose rays 
(#hipayah) are displayed (drieAfdh).” It is inferred by some 
scholars from this passage that the meaning of the word #hké- 
pivishta had already become uncertain in the days of Viska > 
but Ido not think it probable, for even in later literature whj- 
pieulia is an opprobrious appellation meaning either “one 
whose hair has fallen off,"or “one who is afflicted with an 
incurable skin disease." The exact nature of the affliction may 
be uncertain; but there can be no doubt that thipivishta has 
a bad meaning even in later Sanskrit literature. But’ in days. 
when the origin of this phrase, as applied to Vishnu, was for- 
gotten, theologians and scholars naturally tried to divest the 
phrase of its opprobrious import by proposing alternative mean. 
ings; and Yaska was probably the first Nairukta to formulate 
a good meaning for shipinizita’ by suggesting that ship: may 
be taken to mean “rays,” That is why the Passage from the 
Mahibhirata (Shanti-Parvan, Chap. 342, wv. 69-71), quoted by 
Muir, tells us that Yaska was the first to apply the epithet 
to Vishou; and it is unreasonable to infer from it, as Muir 
has done, that the writer of the MahabhArata “was not a par. 
ticilarly good Vedic scholar.” In the Taittiriya Samhita, we 
are told that Vishhu was worshipped as Shipivivhkta’ (I, 2, 12, 
4 and 5), and that shipi means cattle or pashanah (Il, 5, 5,22 
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Tin. Br. XVII, 6, 26). Shipivivhta is thus explained as a 

laudatory appellation by taking #/api equal to ‘ cattle,’ ‘ sacrifice" 

or‘rays. But these etymological devices have failed to invest 

the word with a good sense in Sanskrit literature; and this fact 

by itself is sufficient to show that the word shipiei#hta originally 

was, and has always been, a term of reproach indicating some 
bodily affliction, though the nature of it was not exactly known. 

The theological scholars, it is true, have tried to explain the 

word in a different sense: but this is due to their unwillingness 

to give opprobrious names to their gods, rather than to any 

uncertainty about the real meaning of the word. It was thus 
that the word ehipiriehta, which is originally a bad name 

(kutsitdrthiyam) according to Aupamanyava, was converted into 

a mysterious (uAya) name for the deity, But this transition of 
meaning is confined only to the theological literature, and did 

not pass over into the non-theological works, for the obvious 
reason that in ordinary language the bad meaning of the word 
was sufficiently familiar to the people. There can, therefore, be 
little doubt that, in VII, 100, 5 and 6, sAipreieAfa is used in a bad 

sense as stated by Aupamanyava, These verses have been 

translated by Muir as follows :—* I, a devoted worshipper, who 

know the sacred rites, today celebrate this thy name shipirishta; 
1, who am weak, laud thee who art strong and dwellest beyond 

this lower world (Ashayantam atya rajatah poriike), What, Vishou, 
hast thou to blame, that thou declaredest, ‘Iam Shijnrishta’? Do 
not conceal from us this form (rurpcs), since thou didst assume 
another shape in the battle.” The phrase “ dwelling in the lower 

world "(rajasah periike), or “beyond this world,” furnishes us with. 
aclue to the real meaning of the passage. It was in the nether 
world that Vishau bere this bad name. And what was the bad 

name after all ? ShipivisAfa, or “ enveloped like #hepay' meaning 
that his rays were obscured, or that he was temporarily conceale: 
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in adark cover. The poet, therefore, asks Vishau not to be 
ashamed of the epithet, because, says he, the form indicated by 
the bad name is only temporarily assumed, as a dark armour, 
forthe purpose of fighting with the Asuras, and as it was no 
longer needed, Vishau is invoked to reveal bis true form (earyas) 
to the worshipper, That is the real meaning of the verses quoted 
above, and in spite of the attempt of Vaska and other scholars 
to convert the bad name of Vishnu into a good one by the help 
of etymological speculations, it is plain that shipiewhte was a bad 
name, and that it signified the dark outer appearance of Viehnu 
in his fight with the demons in the nether world. If the sun is’ 
alled dpihach-chieee when moving in regions above the horizon, 
he can be very well described as shyiewhts or “enveloped like 
shepa, when moving in the nether world ; and there is hardly 
anything therein of which the deity or his worshippers chould be 
ashamed, Later Purainic tradition represents Vishnu as 
sleeping during this period ; but whether we take it as sleep or 
lisease it means one and the same thing. It is the story of 
Vishnu going down to the nether world, dark or diseased, to 
plant his third step on the head of the Asuras, or in a dark 
armour to help, Indra in his struggle for waters and light, a 
struggle, which, we have seen, lasted for a long time and resulted 
jo the flowing of waters, the recovery of the dawn and the 
coming out of the sum in a bright armour after a long and con. 
tinuous darkness, 

A comparison with the abodes of other Vedic deities who 
are said to traverse the whole tmiverse like Vishou confirms the 
same view, One of these deities is Savitri, who in V, 81, 3, 
is described as measuring the world (rajdmei) ; and in I, 35,6, 
we are told “There are three heavens (dydvah) of Savitgi, two 
ofthem are nearand the third, bearing the brave, is in the 
world of Yama." This means that two of Savitri's three 
abodes are in. the upper heaven and one in the netlier world or 
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the kingdom of Yama, The second deity that traverse? OF 
measures the universe is Agni (VI, 7,7). He has three stations, 
onc in samudra or ocean, one in heaven (diet) and one in the 
waters or apm (I, 95, 3). His light is spoken of as three-fold 
(ITI, 26, 7), he has three heads (I, 146, 1) and three seats, powers 
or tongues (IIT, 20,2; VIII, 39, 5). Now although these three 
stations do not seem to be always conceived alike, yet one of 
them at any rate can be clearly identified with the third step of 
Vishou ; for in X, 1, 3, we are told that the third station of Agni 
is known only to Vishnu, while in V, 3, 3, Agni, with the upame 
(last or highest) step of Vishnu, is said to muard the sacred cows, 
This description agrees well with I, 154, 5 and 6, where swift 
moving cows and a spring of honey are said to exist in the place: 
where the highest step of Vishnu is planted. It has been shown 
above that Agni sometimes represents the sun in the Big-Veda, 
and that his hiding in the waters and coming out of them as 
qpdm napdt or the child of waters is only a different version of 
the sun sinking below the horizon for along time and then emerg- 
ing out of the nether ocean at the end of the long Arctic night. 
Vishnu is also the same sum under a different name, and the 
third step of Vishnu and the third or the hidden abode of Agni 
can, therefore, be easily recognised as identical in character. 
The third deity that traverses the universe is the Ashvins to 
whom the epithet parijman or ‘going round’ is applied several 
times in the Rig-Veda (1, 46,14; I, 117,6) The Ashvins- 
are said to have three stations ( VIII, 8, 23), and their chariot, 
which is said to go over both the worlds alike ( J, 30, 15}, has 
three wheels one of which is represented as deposited in a 
cave or a secret place, like the third step of Vishaou, which. 
is beyond the ken of mortals (cf. X,84,14—26). This coin- 
cidence between, the third stations of the three different world. 
traversing gods cannot be treated as accidental; and if so, 
'ahe combined effect of all the passages stated above will be 
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‘clearly seen to point out to the conclusion that the third or the 
hidden place, dwelling or abode in each case must be sought for 
in the nether world, the world of the Pitris, of Yama, of waters 


Trita Aptya. 


It has been stated above that the year divided into three 
parts of 4 months each represents the three steps of Viehou ; 
and that the first two were said to be visible as contrasted 
with the third which was hidden, because in the ancient home 
ofthe Aryan people the sun was above the horizon’ only for 
about 8 months. If we personify these three parts of the year, 
We get a legend of three brothers, the first two of whom may be 
described as afranging to throw the third into a pit of darkness, 
This is exactly the story of Trita Aptya in the fig-Veda or of 
Thri lain the Avesta. Thus =4yana, in his commentary 
on I, Tos, quotes a passage from the Taittiriya Brihmana (I, 
2,6, 10-11) and also 4 story of the ShAtydyanings giving the 
legend of three brothers called Ekata, Dvita and Trita, or the 
first, the second and the third, the former twoof wham threw 
the last or Trita into a well from which he was taken out by 
Brihaspati, Butin the Rig-Veda Ekata is not mentioned any- 
where ; while Dvita, which grammatically means the second, is 
met with in two places (V, 18, 2 - VII, 47, 16). Dvita is the 
seer of the 18th hymn in the fifth Mandala, and in the second 
verse of the hymn he is said to receive maimed offerings - while 
in VIII, 47, 16, the dawn is asked to bear away the evil dream to 
Dvita and Trita, Grammatical ; @iocy points out that Trita 
must mean the third, and in VI, 44, 23, the word ‘riferiu is used as 
a numeral adjective to rachanes has meaning “in the third region," 
As a Vedic deity Trita is called Aptya, meaning “born of or re 
siding in waters" (Say. on VIET, 47, 15); and*he is referred to in 
Several places, being associated with the Maruts and Indra in 
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slaying the demon or the powers of darkness like Vritra. Thus 
in X, 8, 8, Trita, urged by Indra, is said to have fought against 
and slain the three-headed (tri-rAiras) son of Tvashtri and released 
the cows ; while in X, 99,6, we read that Indra subdued the 
joud-roaring six-eyed demon, and Trita, strengthened by the 
same dranght, slew the boar (vard\a) with his iron-pointed bolt. 
But the most important incident in the story-of Trita is mention- 
din 1,105, In this hymn Trita is described as having fallen 
‘qnito a Adje or well, which is also called varra or a pit in X, 8, 7. 
‘Trita then invoked the gods for help and Brihaspati hearing his 
prayers released him from his distress (I, 105,17). Someof the 
verses in the hymn are very suggestive ; for instance in verse 9, 
Trita tells us about his" kinship with the seven rays in the 
heaven. Trita Aptya knows it and he speaks for kinship." The 
tuddy Vrika, or the wolf of darkness, is again described in verse 
18 as having perceived Trita going by the way. These references 
show that Trita was related to the powers of light, but had the 
misfortune of being thrown into darkness. In IX, 102, 2, Trita's 
abode is said to be hidden or.secret, a description similar to that 
of the third ‘step of pee The same story is found in the 
: Thrietaona, who bears the patronomuc epithet 
Leiwys (San. Aptya), is described as slaying the fiendish 
serpent Azi Dahaka, who is said to be three-mouthed and six- 
eyed (Yt. XIX, 36-37; V,33-34). But what is still more remarkable 
in the Avestic legend is that Thraetaona in his expedition against 
the demon is said to have been accompanied by his two 
brothers who sought to slay him on the way." The Avestic 
legend thus fully corroborates the story of the Shaty4yanins 
quoted by Siyana, and when the two accounts agree so well 
we cannot lightly set aside the story in the Brahmana, 
"See Spiegel, Die Arische Poriode, p. 271, quoted by Macdouall 
fn his Vedic Mythology, § 23. Also compare 5. B. E. Series, Vol. 
XXXIII p, 229 note 9, 
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or hold that it was woven out of stray references in the Rig- V eda 
But in. the absence of the. Arctic theory, or the theory of 
long darkness extending over nearly four months or a third 
part of the year, European Scholars have been at a Joss to 
understand why the deity should have been named *the Third" ~ 
and various ingenious theories have been started to explain how 
Trita, which ordinarily means the third, came to denote 
the deity that was thrown into @ pit or well in a distant 
land. Thus Prof. Max Muller thinks that the name of the 
deity was originally Trita (77) and not Trita (fra); and he 
derives the former from the root tri (q) tocross, Trita (aa) 
which, by-the-by, is not a regular grammatical form though 
found in the Atharva Veda VI, 113, 1 and 3, would thos 
mean “the sun crossing the ocean," being in this respect 
comparable to /arani which means “the sun” in the later 
Sanskrit literature, In short, according to Prof. Max Muller, 
Trita (Ja) means the *set sun’; and the story of Trita (fara) 
is, therefore, only a different version of the daily struggle be- 
tween light and darkness. But Prof. Max Muller's theory re- 
quires us to assume that this misconception or the cOnmuption 
of Trita (qa) into Trita (fia) took place before the Aryan 
separation, inasmuch as in Old Irish we have the word iriath 
which means the sea, and which is phonetically equivalent to 
Greek triton, Sanskrit trite and Zend thrita, Prof, Max. 
Muller himself admits the validity of this objection, and 
points out that the Old Norse Theidi, a name of Odin, as the 
mate of Har and Jasnhar, can be accounted for only on the 
supposition that frita (qq) was changed by a misapprehen. 
sion into frita (fry) long before the Aryan Separation, This 
shows to what straits scholars are reduced in explaining 
certain myths in the absence of the trie key to their meaning, 
We assume, without the slightest authority, that a mise 
apprehension must have taken place before the Aryan separa. 
tion, because we cannot explain why a deity was called 
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*the Third,’ and why friath in Old Irish was used to denote 
theses. Bot the whole legend can be now very easily and 
naturally explained by the Arctic theory. The personified 
third part of the year, called Trita or the Third, is naturally 
described us going into darkness, or a well or pit, or into the 
waters of the nether world, for the sm went below the horizon 
during that period in the home of the ancestors of the Vedic 
people. The cohnection of Trita with darkness and waters, or 
his part in the Vritra fight, or the use of the word Mriath to de- 
note the sea in Old Irish now becomes perfectly plain and intel- 
ligible, The nether world is the home of acrial waters and 
Brihaspati, who is said to hive released the cows from their 
place of confinement in a cavein the nether world, is natural. 
ly spoken of asrescuing Trita, when he was sunk in the well 
of waters, Speaking of the abode of Trita, Prof. Max Muller 
observes that “the hiding place of Trita, the wavra, is really 
the same andrombAanam tomas, the endless darkness, from 
which light and some of its legendary representatives, such 
as Atri, Vandana and others, emerged every day." I subscribe 
to every word Of this senténce except the last two. It shows 
how the learned Professor saw, but narrowly missed grasping 
the truth having nothing else to guide him except the Dawn 
anil the Vernal theory. He had perceived that Trita’s hiding 
place was in the endless darkness and that the sun rose. out 
of the same dark region; and from this to the Arctic theary 
was buta small step. But whatever the reason may be, the 
Professor did not venture to go further, and the result ts that 
an otherwise correct: conception of the mythological eee 
in Trita’s legend is marred by two ominows words evc,, 
day," at the end of the sentence quoted above, Strike off 
the last two words, put a full point after ‘emerged, and 
in ‘the light of the Arctic theory we havea correct explana. 

ion of the legend of Trita as well as of the origin of the 
Same, Trita-or the Third. 

22 
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APAH. 

The nature anid movement of aerial or celestial waters 
have been discussed at length in the last chapter and practi- 
cally there is very little that remains to be said on this point. 
We have also seen how the nether world or the world of waters 
wae conceived like an inverted hemisphere or tub, so that any- 
one going there was said to go to the region of endless dark 
ness or bottomless waters, A mountainous range was again be. 
lieved to extend over the borders of this ocean, forming a stony 
wall’ as it were between the upper and the lower world; and 
when the waters were to be freed to flow upwards, it was ne 
cessary to pierce through the mountainovs range and clear the 
apertures which were closed by Vritra by stretching his bexdy 
across them, In one place the well or arata, which Brahma 
Haspati opened, is said to be closed at its mouth with stones 
(ashmdtyam, IT, 24, 4), and in X. 67, 3, the stony barriers 
{athmanmayint nahand) of the prison where the cows were 
confined are expressly mentioned, A mountain, partata, is also 
said to exist in the belly of Vritra (l, $4, To}, and: Sham- 
bara is described as dwelling on the mountains We have 
seen how the word parrata. occuring jn this connection has 
been misunderstood ever since the days of the Nairaktas, who, 
though they did a yeoman’s service to the cause of Vedic in. 
terpretation, stem to have sometimes carried their etymologi- 
cal method too far, The connection of the nether world of 
waters with mountains and darkness may thus be taken as 
established, and the legends of Vritra, Bhuiyu, Saptavadhei, 
Trita, &c. further show that thenether waters formed not only 
the home of the evil spirits and the scene of fights with them, 
bot that it was the place which Sarya, Agni, Vithou, the 
Ashvins and Trita had all to visit during & portion of the year. 
Tt was the place where Vishou slept, or hid himself, when af 
flicted with a kind of skinwliseass, and where the ‘Sacrifical 
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horse, which represented the am, was harnessed by Trita, and 
first bestrode by Indra (I, 163, 2) It was the place from 
which the seven aerial rivers rose up with the seven suns to 
illumine the ancient home of the Aryan race for seven months, 
and into which they again dropped with the sun after 
that period. Tt was the same waters that formed the source 
of earthly waters by producing rain by their circulation 
through the upper regions of heaven. These waters were be- 
lieved to stretch fram west to east undemeath the three 
earths, thus forming at once the place of desolation and the 
place of the birth of the sun and other matutinal deities men- 
tioned in the Rig-Veda. It was the place where Vritra con. 
etaled the cows in astony stable, and where Varuna and 
Yama teiened supreme, and the fathers (Pitris) lived in comfort 
and delight. As regards the division of this watery region, 
we might say that the Vedic bards conceived the nether 
world as divided in the same way as the earth and the heaven. 
This there were three, seven or ten lower worlds to match 
with the three-fold, seven-fold or ten-fold division of the heaven 
and the earth, It will thus be seen that a right conception 
‘of the nether waters and their movement is quite necessary 
‘for understanding the real meaning of many a Vedic, and, 
we might even siy, the Purinic legends, for the latter are ee- 
‘netally based either upon the Vedic legends or some one or 
other incident mentioned in them, If this universal and com- 
prehensive character of the waters be not properly understood 
Many lezends will appear dark, confused or mysterious; and 
T have, therefore, summd wp in this place the leading charac- 
‘teristics of the goddesses of water as conceived by the Vedic 
poets and discussed in the foregoing pages. In the post-Vedic 
litesature many of these characteristics are predicated of the sea 
of salt water on the surface of the earth, much in the same way 
as the Greek Okeanos, which has bsen shewn to be phonetically 
videntical with the Sanskrit word dthay’na or enveloping, came 
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to denote the ocean or the sea in European languages, Thus 
Bhartrihari in his Vairagya-Shataka (v.76) says:—"Oh! how 
extensive, grand and patient is the body of the ocean! For 
here sleeps Keshava (Vishnu); here the clan of his enemice 
(Vritra and other demons of darkness); here lie also the host 
of mountains (the parvata of the Vedas) in seirch of shelter: 
and here too (lies) the Mare’s fire (submarine fire) with all the 
unvartakas (clouds,)." This is intended to be a simmary of 
the Purinic lewends regarding the ocean, but it can be easily 
seen that every one of them is based upon the Vedic concep- 
tion of the nature and movements of aerial waters, which: 
formed the very material out of which the world was believed 
tobe created, After this it is needless to explain why dpal 
occopied such an important place in the Vedic pantheon, 


seven-fold Nine-fold and Ten-fold, 


It ts stated above that the nether waters are divided after 
the manner of the heaven and the earth, either into three, 
seven or ten divisions We have also seen that the ancient 
sicrificers completed their sacrificial session in seven, nine or 
fen months; and that the Navagvas and the Dashugvas are, 
therefore, sometimes mentioned together, sometimes separately 
and sometimes along with the seven sages or vipras. | have 
also bretfly referred to the seven-fold division, which generally 
obtains not only in the Vedic, but also in other Aryan mytho- 
logies, But the subject deserves a fuller consideration, and J 
propose here to collect certain facts bearing upon it, which 
seem to have hitherto attracted but little attention, Al] that 
Yaska and Siyana tell us about the seven-fold division js that 
there are seven horses of the sun and seven tongues or flames 
of Agni, because the rays of the sun are seven in number ¢ 
and the late Mr. S. P. Pandit goes so far aso assert that the- 
Seven rays here referred to may be the prismatic colours with 
‘which we are familiar in the Science of optics, or the sever: 
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colours of the rainbow. All this appears to be very satis- 
factory at the first sight, but our complacency is disturbed as 
s90n as We are told that along with the seees rays and horses 
of the sun, the Big-Veda speaks of ten horses or tem rays of 
the same luminary. Yiiska and Siyana get over the difficulty 
either by ignoring or by explaining away, in a tortuous manner, 
all references to the ten-fold division of this kind. But the 
places where it is mentioned are too many to allow us to light- 
ly set aside the ten-fold division, which occurs along with the 
seven-fold one in the Big-Veda; and we must find out why 
this. double division is recorded in the Rig-Veda, But before 
inquiring into it, we shall collect all the: facts and see how far 
this double division extends in the Vedic literature. 

We begin with the sun. He is deseribed as seven-horsed 
(saptdshen)in V, 45, 9, and his chariot is described as seven- 
wheeled, or yoked with seven horses, or one seven-named 
horse in I, 164, 3. The seven bay steeds (haritah) are also 
mentioned as drawing the carriage of the sun in I, 50, 8. But 
in IX, 63, 9, the sun is said to have yoked ten horses to his 
carriage ;and the wheel of the year-god is said to be carried 
by ten horses in [, 164, r4. In the Atharva Veda XI, 4 
#2, the sun's carriage is, however, said to be eight-wheeled 
(ashtd-chakra), 

Indra 15 called sopta-rasimj in Tl, 12, 12, and his chariot 
is also said to be seven-rayed in VI, 44,24. But in V, 53, 4, 
ten white horses are said to bear him; while in VIII, 24, 23; 
Indra is said to be “the tenth new" (dashamam navam). In 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka If, rz, 1, Indra’s self is said to be go- 
img about ten-fold (Indrasya dtmdnam dathadhd charantam) ; 
and corresponding to it, it may be here noticed, we have in 
‘the Bahrim Yasht, in the Avesta, ten incarnations of Vaere- 
cthraghna (Sane. Yryitrahan) specifically mentioned. Amongst 
the protezes of Indra We again have one called Dasha-dyu, 
6r one shining ten-fold (I, 33; 14; V1, 26, 4); while Dashogi, _ 
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a being with ten arms or helpers, and Dasha-miya, or 4 ten= 
wiled person, are mentioned amongst those whom Indra forc— 
ed to submit to Dyotana im VI, 20, 8. Dashonya and Dasha. 
shipra are alsa: mentioned to have been by the side of Indra 
when he drank Soma with Syamarashmi in VIII, 52, 2. 

The chariot of Soma and Pishan is described as five 
rayed and seven-wheeled in II, 40, 3. But Soma is said: to 
have ten rays (ravtmayak) in IX, 97, 23. 


Agni is described as suyita-rashmg or seven-rayed in I, 
146, 1, and his rays are expressly said to be seven in I, 5; 2: 
His horses are similarly described us seVin-tongued In 
HY,6,2. Butin I, 1:41, 2, Agni is said to he datha-pramati, 
and his ten-secret dwellings are mentioned in x; 51,3 The 
adjective watamam or the ninth is alco applied ta the young. 
est (narishfhdyo)’Agni in V, 27,3, much in the same way as 
dmthamam is applied to the new (nara) Indra in VIL, 24,23. 


are mentioned in IX, 8,4. Butin 1, 144, 5, their number is- 
said to be ten, 


Foods are said to be seven in IM, 4,7. Bat in I, 122. t3, 
the food is described os divided tenfold, In the Shatapatha 
Brihmana 1, 8, 1, 34, 4anih, or sacrificial oblation, js, however, 
described as:made in ten ways. 


Seven eiprae (IT, 7, 7,), or seven sactificers (Actdrah).. 
are mentioned in several places (III, 10, 4;1V, 2, 15; X, 63, 7) 
But in II], 39, 5, the number of the Dashagvas is ex. 
pressly stated to be ten, Ten sacrificers (holérah) arealss men. 
tioned in the Taittiriya Brihmana I], 2,1, 1, and IT, 2, 4,2. 


Brihaspati, the first-bom sacrificer, is described as seven. 
mouthed or sapideya in IV, 50, 4, and the same verse occurs 
in the Atharva Veda (XX, 88,4). But in the Atharva Veda 
IV, 6,2 the first Brihmana Brhaspati is said to be dashiteres, 
or ten-mouthed, and dasha-ahirsha, or ten-headed. Seven 
heads of the Brihmana are not -expressly mentioned in the- 
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Rig-Veda, but in X,' 67, 1, “our father,” meaning the father 
of the Adgirases, is said to have acquired seven-hy ided. (#apta- 
shivshnd) devotion or-intelligence (@A‘). 


Seven divisions of the earth are mentioned in I, 22, 16. 
Bot the earths are’ said. to be ten (dashdvan) in X, G4: 7s 
(also ci. I, 52, 11). 


The cows’ stable which the Ashvins opened is said to be 
saplideyis or seven-mouthed in X, 40, 8. But a ten-fold cows’ 
stable (daahatraja) is mentioned in VIII, 6, 207 49, 10; 5°, 9 


In X, 93, 4; Aryaman, Mitra, Varuga, Rudra, Maruts, 
Piishan and Bhaga are mentioned as Seven kings But ten 
gold-like (/iranyaramdrisha) kings are referred to in VIII, 
5, 35, and ten non-sacrificing (avejyavah) kings are mentioned 
in VIE, 83,. 7. The Atharva Veda, XI 8, 19, further. tells 
us that there were only ten ancient gods. 

These references willimake it'clear that if the horses of the 
son aré mentioned as seven in one place, they are said to be ten 
im another; and so there are seven devotions and ten devo- 
tions; seven earths and ten earths; seven cowpens and ten 
cowpens, and so on, This double division may not be equally 
explicit in all cases; but, on the whole, there can be no 
doubt that the several objects mentioned in the above passages 
are conceived as divided ina double manner, once an seven- 
fold and once as ten-fold, To this double division may be added 
the three-fold division of the heaven, the earth and the nether 
world or Nir-riti; and the eleven-fold division of gods in the 
heaven, the earth and waters. mentioned previously. In the 
Atharva Veda XI, 7, 14, nine earths, mine oceans and nine skies 
are also mentioned, and the same division again occurs in the 
Atharvashiras Upanighad, 6, Now it is evident that the theory 
started by Yaska cannot explain all these different methods 
of division, We might say that the three-fold division was 
giggested by thesheaven, the earth and the lower world. Bat 
how are we to account for all kinds of division from seven to 
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eleven? So far as I am aware there je no attempt made to 
explain the principle of division underlying these different 
classifications, But now the analogy of the seven priests, the 
Navagvas and the Dashagvas, suggests to us the probable rea- 
son of the different methods of division noticed above. The 
fact that the horses of the sim are once said to be seven and once 
fen, seems naturally to refer to seven months’ and ten months’ 
period of sunshine previoudy described; and if so, this helps us 
in understanding the real meaning of the different divinons, 
The seven-fold, nine-fold or ten-fold division of things is thus 
merely a different phase of the division of sacrificers inte 
the seven Hotris, the Navagvas and the Dashagvas, Both 
seem to be the effects of the fame cause. The mother-land of 
the Aryan race in ancient times, lying between the North Pole 
and the Arctic circle, was probably divided into different zones 
accotding to the number of months for which the sn Was seen 
above the horizon in each; and the facts, that the Navagvas 
and the Dashagvas are said to be the chief or the most promi- 
nent of the Ajfigirses, that sapiisiea was the principal 
designation of Sirya, and that the sons of Aditi who were pre- 
sented to the gods were only seven in number, further shaw 
that in the ancient Arctic home a year of seven, nine, or ten 
months’ sunshine must have been more prevalent than a year of 
Sorit months. It may, however, be noticed that just as the 
Aigirases are said to be wirdpas, Aryaman {s described in X, 
64, 5,48 having a great chariot, and amidst his births of va- 
rious forms (ishu-rdpesim) he is sid to be a seven-fold sacri. 
ficer (taptaborri), showing that though the seven-fold ehys. 
facter of Aryaman was the chief or the principal one, vet there 
were various other forms ofthe deity. In X, 27, 15, seven, 
eight, nine and ten Viras or warriors are said to rise from be 
low, behind, in the front, or on the back, or, in other words, all 
Found, This verse is differently interpreted by different scho- 
lars; but it seems to méto refer to the seven-fold, eight-fold, 
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or nine-fold division of the sacrificers, or the Afgirases, who are 

actually described in TIL, 53,7, a5" the Virae or warriors of the 
Asura.” Itis, therefore, quite probable that the same Viras are 
referred to in X, 27,15. In VILL 4, 1 Indra is*said to be 
worshipped by people in the front (east), behind (west), up (north), 
and down (south), meaning that his worshippers were to be found 
everywhere ; and if the adjectives “ below, behind &c." in A, 
27, 15, be similarly interpreted the verse would mean that the 
seven-fold, eight-fold, nine-foid, or ten-fold division of sacrificers 
was to be met with in places all round. In other words, the 
different places in the Arctic region had each a group of 
cacrificers of its own, corresponding to the months of sunshin © in 
the place, On no other theory can we account for the different 
divisions satisfactorily as on the Arctic theory, and in the 
absence of a better explanation we may, I think, accept the'one 
stated above. 


_ The ten Kings and Ravana. 

It has been noticed above that ten gold-like kings (VIII, ~ 

5, 38), and ten non-sacrificing kings (VIL, 33, 7). are mentioned 
in the Rig-Vela. But there is an important incident connected 
with the ten non-sacrificing kings which deserves more than 2 
passing notice in this place. Sudas, the son of Divodisa 
Atithieva, is described as engaged in a fight with the ten 
non-worshipping (ayajyarah) kings, and is said to have re- 
ceived help from Indra and Varuna (VII, 23. 357? 33, 63) 
It is known as the Déshardjiia fight, and Vasishtha, as the 
priest of Sud4s, is sid to have secured the assistance of Indra 
forhim. On this slender basis some scholars have erected a 
stately edifice of the fight of the Aryan races with the ten non- 
Aryan or nion-worshipping kings, But it seems to me that the 
Dishordjiia fight can be more simply ;and naturally explained 
by taking it to bea different version of Indra’s fight with the 
Seven Danus or demons (X, 120, 6} In A, 49, 8, Indra is 
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called the seven-slayer (supta-han) with reference either to the 
seven Danus or demons (X, 120. 6.) or to the seven cities of 
Vitra (I, 174, 2), in the seven-bottomed ocean (WITT, go, 5} 

Now if Indra is sapta-hon on the sevenfold division, he may be 
easily conceived as darha-han, or the ten-slayer, on the ten-fold 
method of division, The word darha-han does not occur in the 
Rig-Veda, bot the fight with the ten kings (apejyatah dasha. 
ijduah) practically amounts to the came thing. It has heen. 
stated above that amongst Indra’s enemies we have persons like 
Dasha-miya and Dashoni, who are obviously connected in some 
way with the number ten. The ten gold-like kings mentioned 

above again seem to represent the ten monthly sun-cods, and the 
fact that they are said to be siven to the sacrificers further 

Strengthens this view. One of India's proteges is, we further 
know, described as Dasha-dyu, or shining ten-fold. If all these 

facts are put together, we are naturally led to the conclusion that 

like the seven Danus or demons, the powers of darkness were 
sometime conceived as ten-fold, and Indra's helping Sudas jn his. 
fight with the ten'non-worshipping kings is nothing more than 

the old story of the annual fight between light and darkness as 

conceived by the inhabitants of a place where a summer of ten 

months was followel by a long winter night of two months, or, 
in other words which formed the land of the Dashagvas, 


But our interest in this remarkable fight does not come 
toan end with this explanation. For when we remember the 
fact that the worl king was not- confined to the Wartiog class 
in the Rig-Veda, and that in one place (I, r3q, 7) it seems to 
be actually applied to the Aticirases, the expressions ‘ten 
golden kings" and ‘ten sacrificers' or ‘ten-fold Angirases* of 
‘the ten Dashagvas sacrificing for ten months’ become syn- 
onymous phrases, Now Brihaspati was the chief of the Afigi- 
rises, and as such may naturally be considerad to he the repre 
Sentative of them all ; and we have seen that he js represented 
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once as Severmmouthed and seven headed, and onceas ten-mouthed. 
and ten- headed (Rig. IV, 50, 4; A.V. TV, 6, 1) This Brihaspatr; 
is connected with the story of Saram4 and Pagis, and is said to, 
have helped Indra in recovering the cows, or is sometimes des- 
cribed as having performed the feat himself (1, 53, 4; xX, 108, 
6-11}. Brihaspati is also represented in X, Tog, 28 having lost his 
wife, who was restored’ to him by the gods. This is obviously: 
the story of the restoration of the dawn to man, 4s represented 
by the chief sacrificer Brihaspati. Inthe Taittiriya Aranyaka 
1, 12, 3-4, Indra is described as the lover of Ahalyd (Ahalydyos 
jérah), and the myth has been éxplained as referring to the dawn 
and the sun, by an old orthodox scholar like Kumirila. Ahalya 
in the later literature is the wife of the Bishi Gotama (iit. rich im 
cows); but it is not difficult to perceive that the story of Ahalyé 
(which Prof. Max Maller derives from afan, a day), was originally 
a dawn-story, or a different version of the legend of Brahmajaya 
nartated in X, Log: 

These facts are very suggestive and call to mind some of 
the incidents in the story of the Ramiyana. It ts quite outs 
side the scope of this book to fully enter into the question of 
the historical basis of this well-known Indian epic. We are 
concerned with Vedic myths and Vedic mythology, and if we 
refer to the Ramayana wedo 0 simply to point out ench re 
‘semblances as are too striking to be left unnoticed. The main 
story in the Ramfyana is narrated in such detail that, on the 
face of it, it bears the stamp of a historic origin, But even 
then wo have to explain why Rama's adversary was conceived 
a5a ten-headed monster or an unnatural being, and why Raé- 
ma's father was called Dasharatha or ten-carred. A ten-head- 
ed monster cannot ordinarily be regarded as a historical fact, 
and it seams not unlikely that some of the incidents of Vedic 
myths may have" been skilfully interwoven with the main 
‘story of the epic by its author, We have seen above that 
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some of the Indra’s enemies are described as Dashohi or Dasha- 
maya, and that in the Diéshardjiia fight there were ten non-sacrifi- 
<ing or demoniac kings opposed toSudis. These ten nom-sacrifi- 
cing kings may well be conceived as a single king with ten heads 
nd spoken of asa ten-headed monster, much in the same way 
as Brihaspati, the chief of the ten Angirases, is said to be ten- 
headed or ten-mouthed, The fact that the brother of this 
ten-headed monster slept continuously for six months in a year 
also indicates his Arctic origin. Prof, Rhys, in his Midbort 
Lectures, quotes Plutarch to the effect that the Paphlagonians 
regarded their gods as shut up in a prison during winter and let 
loose In summer, and interprets the legend as indicating the 
temporary ascendancy of the powersof darkness aver those of 
light during the continuous night of the Arctic region. ff we 
adopt this view, we can easily explain how all the gods were sid 
to be thrown into prison by Bivana until they were released hy 
Rama, Another fact in the Ramayaha which supposed to 
require explanation is the conception of the monkey.god Hani. 
main, The Rig-Veda mentions a monkey (api), who, ns Vrisha- 
kapi, has been elsewhere shown to tepresent the sun at the 
autumnal equinox, or according to the Arctic theory discussed itt 
this book, at the time of going down below the horizon into the 
long darkness of the nether world. Itis Dr. Pischel, who fret 
threw out the hint that this Vrishikapi may probably be the 
ancestor of the Purihic Hanfimin ; and the fact that Hantmin 
was born at a time when the sun we sid to be eclipsed goes to 
-corroborate the view to a certain extent. Mr. Narayan Alyangar, 
in his Essays on Indo-Aryan mythology, further points ont that 
Siti, the wife of Rama, may he traced to the Rig-Vedic Siti, 
meaning “ a ploughed furrow " which is invoked to bestow wealth 
apon the worshipper in IV, 57, 6.and 7; andro far as the birth of 
Sité from the earth and her final disappearance into it are concer. 


‘sed the explanation appears very probable. It seems, therefore, 
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very likely that the mythical element in the Ramiyana was de- 
rived from the story of the restoration of the dawn or Brahma- 
jaya to man as represented by the first sacrificer Brihaspati, or 
the fight of Indra with Vritra for the recovery of light. Whether 
we can go further than this cannot be decided without further 
research, Prof. Max Muller, in his Lectures on the Science: 
of Language, has shown that many names in the liad can be 
traced back to the Vedas. For instance he derives Helen from 
Sarama, Paris from Panis, and Briesis from Brisaya, But even 
then all the personages mentioned in the Iliad cannot be ex- 
plained in this way. One thing, however, seems certain, that the 
story of the restoration of the Dawn-wife to her buthand was an 
ancient inheritance both with the Greeks and the Indians; and 
we need not, therefore, be surprised if we discover afew strik- 
ing coincidences between the Iliad on the one hand and the Ra- 
miiyana on the other ;for a common mythical element appears to 
have been interwoven with the main story, of course with a differ- 
ent local colouring, in each case. The question whether the Rama- 
yana was copied from Homer ts, therefore, entirely meaningless. 
The fact seems to be that both Homer and Valm!ki have uti- 
lised a common mythological stock, and any resemblances be- 
tween their work arily go to prove the theory of their common 
origin It has been pointed out by Prof. Weber that in the 
Buddhistic Dasharatha Jataka, Sits is represented as the sister 
and not as the wife of Rama, and the learned Professor tells us 
that this must be an ancient version of the story, for 4 marriage 
with one’s sister must be considered to be as primeval as 
Adam himself, The late Mr. Telang was of opinion that the 
Buddhists must have deliberately misrepresented the story of 
the Brabmanical epic, and such a perversion 1s not improbable. 
But on the theory that certain features of the Vedic dawn-myths 
‘were probably interwoven with the main historic story 
of the epic, we may explain the Buddhistic account by 


supposing that it was the out-come of an unsuccessful attempt 
made in pre-Buddhistic time to identify Rama with Sina in 
the Big-Veda, the latter of whom ts described both asthe bro- 
ther and the lover of the Dawn (VII, 75, 5: V1, 55. 4 and 5: 433 
3). Lhave already stated that the subject is too vast to be treat- 
ed here at any Iength, My object was to point out a few resem- 
blances between the story of the RamAyaha and the Vedic myths 
as they occurred to me- But the question, howsoever interest- 
ing, 13 not relevant to the subject in hand, and I must give up 
the temptation of going into it more fully in this place. The ques 
tion of ten incarnations is also similarly connected with the 
‘ten golden kings, or the ten gods mentioned in the Atharva 
Veda, or the ten incarnations of Verethrezhna in the Avesta, 
The ten incarnations in the Avesta (Yt XIV) are, a wind, 
a bull, a horse, a camel, a boar, a youth, a raven,a mm, a 
buck and a man; and four of them, e.,a horse..a boar, @ youth 
and aman, seem to correspond with Kalki, Varaha, Vamana 
and Rima amongst the ten Avatdras mentioned in the Purinic 
“Viterature. This shows that the conception of the ten Avativas: 
“was, atany rate, Indo-Iranian in origin, and it is no doubt inte- 
resting to follow it up ani trace its development on the Indian 
eoil. Tho Matsya, the Kirma, the Vartha, the Nirasiiha, the 
Vamana and, as we have now seen, the Rima Avatira can be 
moreor les traced to the Rig-Veda, Bat it would require much 
patient research to thoroughly investigate these matters, and I 
cannot do more than to throw out such hints 25 have occurred 
to me, and ask the reader to take them for what they are 
worth. If the Arctic theory is established, it will throw a good 
deal of new light not only on the Vedic but also on the Portnic 
‘mythology, and it will then be necessary to revise, in some cases 
entirely recast, the current expalnationsof both. But the workas 
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_ mainly devoted to the examination of evidence in support of 
the new theory. 


We have now discussed most of the Vedic legends likely to 
throw any light onthe main point of our inquiry, There are 
many other incidents, which can be better explained on the 
Arctic theory than at present. For instance, we can now well 
understand why Mitra and Varuna were originally conceived as: 
{wo correlated deties; for according to our theory they would 
represent half-year-long light and darkness in the Paradise of 
the Aryan race, and Varona can then be very well described as 
4) embracing the nights, " ( t#hayah pari thasvofe, VUT, 41, 3 )- 
But we cannot go into all these points in this place. What I 
have said is, I think, sufficient to convince any one that there 
are a number of incidents in the Vedic myths, which: are inex- 
plicable on the theory of a diurnal struggle between light and 
darkness, or the conquest of spring over winter, or of the storm- 
god over clouds, Thus we have not been able as yet to explain 
why Vritra was killed once a year, why the waters and the light 
were described as being released:simultaneously by killing Writra, 
or why Indra’s fight with Shambara was said to have com- 
menced on the goth day of Sharad, or why the hght was said 
to be conducted in the pardret regions, why Dirghatamas was 
described as having grown old in the roth yuga, why Martigda 
was cast away 25a dead son, why Trita,or the Third, was 
said to have fallen intoa pit, or again why Vishnu’s third stride 
was Stid to be invisible, We now find that not only all these but 
(many more incidents in the Vedic myths are satisfactorily ac= 
counted for, and the legends in their turn directly lead usto the 
Arctic theory. The legends of Indra and Vritra, of Saptavadhri, 
of Aditi and her seven flourishing and one still-born son, 
of Sirya’s wheel and of Dirghatamas, are again foul to 
contain express passages saves which indicate seven or ten months’ 
period of sunshine at the place, where these legends originated; 
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and unless we are prepared to say that all these may be 
accidental coincidences, we cannot, I think, legitimately with- 
hold our assent to a theory which explains so many facts, and 
incidents, hitherto ignored, neglected or misunderstood, in an 
easy, natural and intelligible manner, I do pot mean to say that 
the Arctic theory would entirely dispense with the necessity of 
the Dawn, the storm or the Vernal theory. All that I contend 
for ts that the Arctic theory explains a nimber of legendary or 
traditional facts hitherto hopeles.ly given up as inexplicable and 
that in the interpretation of Vedic myths it finishes ns with a 
‘weapon far more powerful and effective than either the Dawn, 
the Storm or the Vernal theory, In short, from a mythological 
point of view alone, there is ample ground: to recommenil it to 
our acceptance side by side with, and, in some cases, ¢Ven in 
substitution of the old theories. In addition ‘to this it has been al. 
ready shown in previous chapters that the new theory rests on 
direct and independent statements of facts, contained in the Rig- 
Veda, about the duration and nature of the dawn, days and 
nights, seasons, months and the year in the home of the ancient 
fathers of the Vedic Rishis; and that the Avestic and Roman 
traditions fully-corroberate our conclusion, We have further seen 
that the theory-is perfectly consistent with the latest results or 
gedlogical and archaological researches, Shall we then <ti]] with 
hold our assent to the only theory which explains so many facts, 
legends, and incidents, in: a natural and intelligent Way and 
which throws such a flood of light on the ancient history of the 
Aryan race, simply because it seems to be rather uncouth at 
the first sight ? The rules of logic and scientific tesearch wil] 
not justify us in doing so, and I fully rely on them for the eventual 
“success or failure of the theory I have endeavoured to prove i 
ahese pages. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE AVESTIC EVIDENCE. 

Wature of Avestic evidence stated—Different views of scholars 
regarding its character—Necessity of re-examining the subject 
__An abstract of the first Fargard of the Vendidad—Sixteen 
jands created by Ahura Mazda with their modern equivalents 
&c.—Airyana Vaejo, the first created land represents the 
Paradise of the Iranians—Different. views regarding its position 
—Darmesteter, Spiegel and others locate it in the east j Haug 
and Bunsen in the far north—Darmesteter’s argument examin. 
ed—Airyana Vacjo,cannot be determined from the position of 
Vanguhi— Identification of Rangha with the Caspian Sea or the 
westemmost river doubtful—Rangha is probably the came as: 
Rasi in the Rig- Veda 4, 75, 6—Unsoundness of Darmesteter's 
reasoning—The position of the Airyana Vaejo must be deter- 
mined from its special characteristics found inthe Avesta— 
The passage where ten months winter is said to be sucha 
characteristic Gted—Ten months winter frst introduced into 
the happy land by Angra Mainyu—Indicates that before the 
fiend’s invasion there must have been ten months summer and 
two months winter in the land—Sudden change in the Polar 
‘climate fully confirmed by latest geological researches—Two 
months winter necessarily synchronous with long Arctic night 
—The tradition about seven months summer and five months 
winter also refers to the original climate in the Airyana Vaejo 
— Mentioned in the Bunilahish—Not inconsistent with the 
tradition of ten months summer recorded in the original 


passage—Both possible in the Arctic regions—Similar state- 
ments in the Rig-Veda—Coincidence between seven months 
summer, the legend of Aditi, and the date of Indra's fight with 
‘Shambara, pointed out—Summary of the second Fargard— 
Yima’s Vara in the Airyana Vaeio—Annual sam-rise and a 
year-long day therein—Shows that the Airyana Vaejo must 


be Jocated near the North Pole and not to the east of Tran— 

The account top graphic to be imaginary or my thical—Re- 
presents the advent of the Glacial epoch in the land—It is 
the oldest human testimony to the advent of the Iceage, 
23 


f 
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destroying the Arctic home—Special importance of the Aves 
tic evidence pointed out—Fully corroborated by scientific evi- 
dence—Migration from Airyana Vaejo rendered necessary by 
glaciation—Sixteen lands in the first Fargard therefore repre- 
sent successive stares of migration to Central Asia—Establi- 
shes the historical character of the first Fargard—The legend 
of deluge in the Shatapatha Srihmana—Probably refers to 
the same event as the Avestic legends—Other Vedic passages 
indicating the northern origin of Indian Aryas—Conclusion te 
be drawn from the Vedic and Avestic evidence combined. 

In dealing with the Vedic evidence, both direct and. cir- 
camstantial, we have by way of comparison quoted or referred 
to some Avestic legends or myths in the foregoing chapters. 
But the Avesta contains some important pases zes directly 
bearing wpon the question of the Original Aryan home in the 
far north, and migrations therefrom to the regions watered by 
the Oxus, the Jaxartes or the Indus: and it 5 necessary to 
discuss these patsiges in a separate chapter, because they not 
only confirm and supplement the conclusions we have’ previ: 
ously arrived at by the examination of the Vedic evidence, but 
constitute, what may be called, independent evidence pointing 
out to the same result. As revards the antiquity of the Aves. 
ta, it is superfluous to adduce any proofs in this place: for it 
is admitted by scholars that the Vedas 
two branches of the same parent stream, though t 
not be as well preserved as the former. ci 
phrase, the sacred books of the Bralimans and the Parsis are 
the twin books of the Aryan race; and they can, therefore, be 
sifely taken to sapplement each other whenever it is necessary 
and possible to do so, This character of the two books is wall 
exhibited with regard to the subject in hand, We have -seen 
that while there are a number of passages. in the ¥ a 
ture, which speak of long dawns, continuous ¢ 
sactificial ssssion often months, we havt: NO text of 
which directly refers to the home in 





, Ora 
the far north Or to the 
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<ause or causes which forced the ancient Aryans to abandon 
their primeval home and migrate southwards. But fortunately 
dor us, the Avesta, though not generally as well preserved as 
the Vedas, contains a passage which supplies the omission in 
aremarkable way; and we mean to discuss this passage at 
‘some length in thischapter. The Avestic legends and tradi- 
tions quoted in the foregoing chapters show that a day and a 
night of six months each were known to the ancestors of the 
Tranians, and that the appointed time for the appearance of 
Tishtrya before the worshipper, after his fight with Apaosha, 
varied from one to a hundred nights, this indicating that a 
long darkness extending over a bundred nights was also 
known to the forefathers of the worshippers of Mazda. The 
stoppage of the flow of waters and of the:movement of the san 
im winter, as described in the Farvardin Yasht, have also been 
referred to; and it is shown that the custom of keeping 2 
dead body in the house for two nights, three nights or a month 
long in winter, until the floods begin to flow, must be ascribed 
tothe absence of sunlight during the period when the floods 
~ a5 well as light were shut up in the nether world by the de. 
mons of darkness. All these traditions have their counter. 
parts in the Vedic literature, But the Avestic tradition re. 
garding the original home in the far north and its destruction 
by snow and ice stands by itself, though in the light of the 
Vedic evidence discussed in the previous chapters, we can now 
clearly show that it has a historical basis and that it preserves 
for us a distinct reminiscence, howsoever fragmentary, of 
the ancient Aryan home. This tradition is contained in the 
first two Fargards or chapters of the Vendidad, or the law book 
ofthe Mazda-yasnians, They have no connection with the 
subsequent chapters of the book and appear to be incorporat. 
ed into it simply as a relic of old historical or traditional 
literature. These two Fargards have not failed to attract 
the attention of Zend scholars ever since the discovery of the 
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Avesta by Anquetil ; and many attempts have been made not 
only to identify the places mentioned therein, but to draw his- 
“torical conclusions therefrom. Thus Heeren, Rhode, Lassen, 
Pictel, Bunsen, Haug and others have recognized in these oc 
counts of the Vendidad, a half historical, half mythical’ re 
miniscence of the primeval home and the countries known to the 
followers of the Avesta, when these Fargards were composed. 
Professor Spiegel at first took the same view as Rhode, but 
has latterly retracted his opinion, On the other hand, Kiepert, 
Breal, Darmesteter and others have shown that no historical 
conclusion can be drawn from the description contained in the 
first two chapters of the Vendidad; and this view seems to 
be now mainly accepted. But it must be bome in mind that 
this view was formulated at a time when the Vedic evidence in 
support of the Arctic theory, set forth in the previous chap- 
ters, was entirely unkown, and when the existence of an 
Arctic home in ancient times was not regarded as probable 
even.on geological grounds, man being believed to be post- 
Glacial and the Arctic regions always unsuited for human 
habitation. The. recent discoveries in Geology and Archeology 
have, however, thrown a flood of new light on the subject ; 
and if the interpretation of the Vedic traditions noticed in. 
the previous chapters is correct, it will, T think, be_reactily 
admitted that a reconsideration of the Avestic tradition from 
the new standpoint is a necessity and that we should not 
be deterred from undertaking the task by the recent verdict 

of Zend scholars against the views of Bunsen and Haug re 
garding the historical character of the first two Fareards of 
the Vendidad. 

The first Fargard of the Vendidad is devoted to the eny-— 
metation of sixteen lands created by hura Magda, the Su- 
preme God of the Iranians, As s0on as each land was created 
Angara Mainyu, the evil spirit of the Avesta, created different 
evils and plagues to invade the land and made it unfit for human 
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Ihabitation. There were thus sixteen creations of Ahura 
Mazda, and sixteen counter-creations of Angra Mainyu ; and 
the first Fargard of the Vendidad contains a description of all 
these creations, and counter-creations, stating in detail how 
each good land was created by Ahura Mazda and how Angra 
Mainyu rendered jt unfit for human residence by creating 
some evil or plague therein. The Fargard is too long to be 
quoted here in full;and J, therefore, borrow Muir's abstract 
ofthe same prepared from the versions of Spiegel and Haug, 
inserting in some places Darmesteter's renderings with the 
aid of his translation of the Vendidad in the Sacred Books 
of the Hast Series. The paragraphs are marked first accord- 
ing to Darmesteter, and then according to Spiegel by figures 
within brackets, 

1, 2, (t-4):—" Ahuta Mazda spake to the holy Zarathus 
tra: ‘I formed into an agreeable region that which before 
was nowhere habitable. Had I not done this, all living things 
would have poured forth after Airyana Vaéjo."" 

3, 4, (5-9):—"I, Ahura Mazda, created as the first 
best region, Airyana Vaéjo, of the good creation, (or, accord. 
ing to Darmesteter, by the good river Diitya). Then Angra 
Mainyu, the destroyer, formed in opposition to it, a great ser- 
pent and winter [or snow], the creation of the Daévas. There 
dre there ten months of winter, and two of summer.” 

s, (13, 14):—" I, Ahura Mazda, created as the second 
best region, Gai (plains), in which Sughdha is situated, 
Thereupon in opposition to it, Angra Mainyu, the death-deal- 
ing, created a wasp which is death to cattle and fields.” 

6; (17, 18):—"I, etc, created as the third best region, 
Mourn, the mighty, the holy.” 

(Here, and in most of the following cases the counter- 
éreations of Angra Mainyu are omitted.) 

>, (ar, 22):—% 1, etc., created as the fourth best region, 
the fortunate Bakhdhi, with the lofty banner." 


, 
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8, (25, 26):—"I, ete. created as the fifth best region, 
Nisaya, [situated between Méuru and Bakhdhi.).” 

g. (29, 30):—“I, ete, created as the sixth best region, 
Hardyu, abounding in the houses for water),” 

. To, (33-36) :—" 1, ete., created as the seventh best region, 
Vaékereta where Dujak is situated (or, according to Darmes- 
teter, of evil shadows} In opposition to it, Angra Mainyu, 
the destroyer, created the Pairika Khmathaiti, who clung to 

tr, (37, 38):—“I, etc., created as the eighth best recion, 
Urva, full of pastures.” i. 

Tz, (41, 42):—"TI, etc., created as the ninth best region, 
Khnenta (a river) in Vebrkana.” all 

13, (45, 46):—"T, ete., created as the tenth best reeion. 
the fortunate Horabyaiti.” woes 

t4, (49, 50):—" I, ete., created as the eleventh best region, 

Hattumant, the rich and shining," 

_ 16, (59, 60):—"TI, ete., created as the twelfth best region, 
Ragha, with three fortresses [or races]."" 

17, (63, 64):—* I, etc., created as the thirteenth best resi 
_Chakhra, the strong." ga 

18, (67, 63) -—"I, ete., created as the fourteenth, best rezion, 
Varena, with four comers; to which was born Thradtaoina.. 
who slew Azi Dahika." 

Ig, (72, 73):—I, etc., created as. the fifteenth best country 
Hapta Hendu ffrom the eastem to the western Henduj, nt 
Opposition, Angra Mainyu created untimely evils, and pemi- 
cious heat for fever)."' | 

20, (76,77):—"I, ete. created as the sixteenth and pest 
the people who live without a head on the floods of Ransha 
(or according to Haug ‘on the seashore'),"" ; 

21, (St):—" There are besides, other courftri 
renowned, lofty, prosperous and splendid.” 

Spiegel, Haug and other scholars have tried to identify. 


€3, fortunate, 
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the sixteen lands mentioned in this description, and the follow- 
ing tabular statement sums up the results of the investigations 
of these scholars in this direction. The letters S, H, and 
D, stand far Spiegel, Haug and Darmesteter. 
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The old Persian and Greek names in the above table are 
taken from the inscriptions of the Achamenian kings and the 
works of Greek writers after the overthrow of the Achwme- 
nian dynasty by Alexander the Great. They show that at least 
ro out of 16 lands can be still indentified with certainty ; and if 
so, wecan safely say that the account in the first Fargard is 
real and not mythical, But with regard to the land mention. 
ed first in the list, there has been a difference of opinion 
amongst Zend scholars, The Airyana Vatjois the first creat 
ed happy land, and the name signifies that it was the birth- 
land (Vaétjo = seed, Sans. bija) of the Aryans (Iranians), or 
the Paradise of the Iranian race. Was this a mythical region 
ora real country representing the original home of the Aryans, 
and if it wasa real country where was it situated ¢ This: is 
the first question which we have to answer from the evidence 
contained in the first two Fargards of the Vendidad; and se 
condly, we have to decide whether the sixteen lands mentioned 
above wert the successive countries occupied by the ancestors 
of the Iranian race in their migrations from the original home 
in the north, The Fargard says nothing about migration. It 
simply mentions that so many lands were created by Ahura 
Mazda and that in opposition thereto Angra Mainyu, the evil 
Spirit of the Avesta, created so many different evils and 
plagues which rendered the lands unfit for human residence, 
It is inferred from this that the Fargard does not contain an ae- 
count of successive migrations, but merely gives us a desertp- 
tion of the countries known to the ancestors of the Iranians at 
the time when the Fargards were composed. In other words, 
the chapter is ceographical and not historical, containing no- 
thing but a specification of the countries known to the Ine 
nians at a particular time; and it is argued that it would be 
converting geography into history to take the different coun- 
tries to represent the successive stages of migrations from the 
primeval home, when not a word about migration is found in 
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the original text. Professor Darmesteter further observes 
thatas the enumeration of the sixteen lands begins with 
Airyana Vaéjo. by the river Vanguhi Daitys and ends with 
Rangha, which corresponds with the Vedic Rasa, a mythical 
river that divides the gods from the fiends, and that as the 
Vanguhi and the Rangha were originally the celestial rivers 
that came down from heaven (like the two heavenly Ganges) 
to enrround the earth, the one in, the cast and the other im 
the west, (Buridahish, XX), the Airyana Vaéjo and the Rangha 
must be tnken to denote the easter and the western bounda- 
ries of the Countries known to the ancient Iranians: at the time 
when the Fargard was composed. Spiegel also takes the same 
view, and places Airyana Vatjo “in the farthest east of the 
Iranian plateau, in the region where the Oxusand Jaxartes 
take their rise :"'and Darmesteter seems to quote with approval 
the identification of the Rangha or the sixteenth Jand, i 
the commentary on the Vedidad, with Arvastin-i-Riim or 
Roman Mesopotamia. The whole Fargard is thustaken to be 
a geographical clescription of the ancient fran, and Professor 
Darmesteter at the end of his introduction to the Fargard ob- 
serves " It follows hence no historical eonclusion can be drawn 
from this description : it was ecessary that it should begin 
with the Vanguhi and end with the Rangha. To look to it for 
an account of geographical migrations is converting cosmology 
into history." Bunsen and Haug, on the other hand, maintain 
that the Airyana Vaéjo represents the original home of the 
Tranians in the far north, and the countnes mentioned in the 
Fargard must, therefore, be taken to represent the lands 
through which the Aryans nassed after leaving their ancient 
home. The first question which we have, therefore, to decide 
is whether the Airyana Vaéjo was merely the eastemmost 
boundary of the, ancient Iran, or whether it was the primeval 
“abode of the Iranians in the far north. In the former case we 
may take the Fargard to be merely a chapter on ancient 
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gecgraphy ; while if it is found impossible to locate the Airyana 
Vaéjo except in the farnorth, the countries from Samarkand 
and Sughdha to Hapta Headu or the Panjanb mentioned in the 
Fargard would naturally represent theroute taken by the 
ancient Iranians in their migrations from the ancient home. 
Tiverything thus depends upon the view that we take of the 
situation of the Airyana Vaéjo; and we shall, therefore, first 
sec if there is anything in the Avestic description of the land 
which will enable us to determine its position with certainty, 

It may be observed at the outset that the river Vanguhi 
isnot mentioned in the Fargard along with the Airyana Vaéjo. 
The original verse spenks only of the “ good déitya of Airyana. 
Vatyo," but itis doubtful if “dwitya" denotes a river in this 
place The Zend phrase Airyatem Votji vanghuydis ddifyaya, 
which Darmesteter translates as “the Airyana Vaéio, by the 
good (eanghuhi) river Daitya," is tmderstood by Spiegel to mean 
“the Airyana Vaéjo of the good creation,” while Haug takes it 
as equivalent to“ the Airyana Vaéjo of good capability." It is, 
therefore, doubtful if the Daitya river is mentioned along with 
the Airyana Vatjo in this phssage.* But even supposing that 
Darmesteter’s rendering is correct, he gives us no authority 
for identifying Daitya with Vanguhi. The Bundahish (AX; 
7 and 13) mentions Véh (Vanguhi) and Daitik (Daitya) as 
feo distinct rivers, though both seem to be located in the 
Airin-vé} (Airyana Vaéjo, We cannot again lose sight of 
the fact that it is not the Vanguhi (Vth) alone that flows 
through the Airyana Vaéjo, but that the Rangha (Arag) has 
the same source and flows through the same land, riz., the 
Airyana Vaéjo, Thus in the very beginning of Chapter XX 
of the Bundahish, we read that the Arag and the Veh 


1, Soe Dr. Weot's nove on Bandahish XX, 13. Tho original yam. 
ago mentions the Daitik rivor coming out from Alrth v4); ine De, Weet 
wbserves that thin may not he a river thoagh the phrase (in the Avesta) 
fan, no dowbs, led to locating the river DAittk in Airan-yey, 7 
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are the chief of the eighteen rivers, and that they “flow 
forth from the north, part from Albirz and part from the 
Albirz of Auhar-mazd; one towards the west, that is the 
Arag ; and one towards the east, that is the V4hriver." The 
Bundahish (VU, 15) further informs us that the Véh river 
flows out from the same source asthe Arag river, and Dr. 
West ina footnote observes that both these riversflow out 
from “the north side ofthe Arédvivsir (Ardvi Sara An4hita) 
fountain of the sea, which is said to be on the lofty Hagar 
(Hukairya), a portion of Albirz." Even according to Bunda- 
hish, the Vanguhi is, therefore, the eastern and the Rangli the 
western river, in the northern part of Albirz: or,in other 
words, they represent two riversin a country, situated in the 
north, one flowing towards the east, and one to the west, in 
that region, It would, therefore, be, to say the least, unsafe to 
infer from this that the Airyana Vaéjo represents the eastern- 
most country, because the name Véh or Vanguhi wasin later 
times attached to the easternmost river in Irin, For by 
parity of reasoning, we can as well place the Airyana Vaéjo in 
the far west, in as muchas the name Arag or Rangha was given, 
as stated by Darmesteter himself, in later times to the western- 
most river. 


It is again a question why Rangha should be identified 
with the Caspian Sea, or some western riverin Iran, The 
Fargard does not say anything about the situation of Rangha. 
Itsimply states that the fifteenth land created by Ahura 
Mazda was Hapta Hendu and the sixteenth was on the floods 
of Rangha- Now if Hapta Hendu, is identified with Sapta 
Sindhu, or the Panjaub, why take a big and a sudden jump 
from the Panjaub to the Caspian Sea, to find out the 
Rangha tiver. Rangha is Sanskrit Rasi, andin the Rig-Veda 
(X, 75,6) @ terrestrial river, by name Rasi, is mentioned 
along with the Kubba, the Knimu and the Gomati, which are 
all known to be the affluents of the Indus. Is it not, therefore, | 
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qmore fikely that Rangha may be the Vedic Rasd, a tri- 
butary ofthe Indus? Ifthe contextis any guide tothe deter 
mination of the sense of ambiguous words, the mention of 
Hapta Hendu, as the fifteenth land, shows that Rasi the six- 
teenth must be sought for somewhere near it, and the point 
is pretty well settle] when we find Rast actually mentioned 
in the Rig-Veda along with some other tributaries. of the 
Indus. The identification of Rangha with the wester 
most river is, therefore, at best doubtful, and the same may 
be said of Vanguhi, which by-the-by is not mentioned 
in the Fargard at all. But Darmesteter’s reasoning does 
not stop here, On the strength of this donbtful identifies. 
tion he would have us believe that the anejent land of 
the Airyana Vaéjo was situated in the sime region where the 
river named Vanguhi, or Véh, in fate times was said to flow, 
Bot the reasoning is obviously erroneous, The names of the 
two nivers Vanguhi and Rangha in the primeval home may 
have been subsequently transferred to the real rivers in the 
new settlement; but we cannot infer therefrom that the 
country through which these mew rivers flowed was the 
original site of the Alryana Vaétjo, It isa well-known fact that 
persons migrating from their motherland to new countries 
often name the places they come across after the names of 
places familiar to them in their motherland. But on that 
account no one has ventured to place England in America or 
Australia; and itis strange how snchi a mistake should have 
been committed by Zend scholars in the present case. For 
even if a province or country in Central Asia had been named 
Airyana Vaéjo, we could not have located the original home 
in that Province; just as the abode of Varuna cannot be 
placed in the land named Varena, which is the Zend equiva. 
lentof Varuna. The whole of Darmesteter’s reasoning must, 
therefore, be rejected as unsound and illgical, and but for 
the preconceived notion that the original home of the Iranians 
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cannot be placed in the far north, I think no scholar would 
have cared to put forward such guesses, There are express 
passages in the Avesta, which describe in unmistakable terms 
the climatic characteristics of the Airyana Vaéjo, and so far 
as | am aware, no valid reason has yet been assigned why Wwe 
-shoukd treat this description as mythical and have recourse to 
quess- work for determining the position of the primeval home. 
Thus at the beginning of the first Fargard, we are told that 
the Airyana Vaéjo wes the first good and happy creation of 
Ahura Mazda, but Angra Mainyu converted it into a land of 
ten months winter and two months summet, evidently meaning 
that at the time when the Fargard was composed it wasan ice 
bound land. The winter of ten months’ duration, therefore, na- 
turally points to a position in the far north, at a great distance 
beyond the Jaxartes ; and it would be unreasonable to ignore 
this description which is characteristic only of the Arctic re- 
gions, and, relying on doubtfal guesses, hold that the Airyana 
Vatjio was the easternmost boundary of the ancient Iran, AS 

the passage, where the ten months’ winter is described as the 
present principal climatic characteristic of the Airyana Vaéyo, 
is very important for our purpose, lgive below the translit 
tions of the same by Darmesteter, Spiegel and Haug: — 

Venpipap, Farcarn I. 


Darweateter. Sinegel, Haug and Sunsen. 


3, The first of the 5, The first and best 3, As tho firet best of 
good lante and coun- of regions ani places regiote and countries I, 
tries, which IT, Ahom have 1 created, T who who om Ahors Mazda, 
Marcas, creaved, wna the am Abmra Mazda; created Airyam “Waijo 
Ajiryann Vaéjo, by the 6. The Airyans Vat. cf good capability; 
good river Déitya, jo of the good creation, thereupon in opposition, 

mibareipon cane An T. Then Abgra Mai to bim Angra Mainyus, 
gra Mains, who ix all nyse, who is inll of the deathdenling, ore 
death, snd he covfnter- desth, created an oppe- ated a mighty serpent 
ereated by his witch sition to the same, = snd snow, tho work ef. 
—exaft. the serpent in 6 A great Serpont the Daévas, 





Dar mesteter, 
the river and winter, 
a work of the Davis. 

4, There are ten win. 
ter wontin there, two 
enmmer months ;* and 
those are cold for thr 
waters, cold for the 
earth,oold for the trons. 
Winter falls therewith 
thn worst of it plagues, 
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Smegris 

and Winter, which the 
Daévas have crestor, 

9, Ten winter month: 4, Ton mwnthe of 
ore there, two summer winter are there, two 
months, rmonthe of somo. 

10.-Aml these sre [Seven month: of sum- 
eldas to the water, wer aro there: five 
cold as to the earth, month of witter there 
cold ag te the trees, were; the latter are 
11. After thin to the oolil om tu water, cold 


Haug and Bunsen, 


middie of the earth, a to earth, cold as 
then to theheart ofthe to trees; thers (is}— 
earth, midwintor, the heart of 

12. Comes tho win. winter: there all around 
tor; then come the falls deepanow,; there ia 
most evil, the direst of plagues, }t 


*N_B—Darmerstoter 
states ina note thot af. 
ger soummersmentha the 
Vontlidod Sadeh adds, 
“Tt is inown that [in 
the ordimary course cf 


nitari] there are seven + ¥. B.—Aoccoriling 
months of enmmer. and to Hone the whole of 
five of wintor,” the jasenve within lone 


kets is a later mddition, 

Tt will be seen from the above translations that they al] 
agree in the main points, tis.,(1) thatthe Airyana Vaéio was 
the first good land created by Ahura Mazda, (2) that severe 
winter and'snow were first introduced into it by Angra Mainyu, 
anid (3) thatrafter the invasion of Angra Mainyu there wore 
ten winter months and two summer months in that land, 
The only difference between the three versions is that while 
Darmesteter and Spiegel regard the last sentence “And these 
are cold for the waters, etc,” a5 a part of the original text 
Hang regards it asa subsequent addition. All the translators 
again agree in holding that the statement “Seven months of 
summer are there and five months of winter” is a later inser. 
tion. But we shall take up this question afterwards, For the 
present weare concerned with the statement that “Jig 
mouth: of winter are there, two months of summer," and it 
will be seen that there is no difference on this point in the 
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three renderings given above, Another important fact men- 
tioned in the passage is that the prolonged duration of winter 
was the result of Angra Mainyn’s counter-action, meaning 
thereby that before the invasion of Angra Mainyu different 
elimatic conditions prevailed in that region. This view is 
further strengthened by the consideration that the Iranians 
could never havé placed their Paradise in a land of severe 
winter. and snow. Bunsen has, therefore, rightly observed that 
the Airyana Vaéjo was originally a perfect country and had 
a very mild climate, until the hostile deity’ created a powerful 
serpent and snow, so that only two months of summer remain- 
ed while winter prevailed during ten. In short, the passage 
in. question speaks ofa sudden change in the climate of the 
original home, a change that converted the paradise into a 
kind of ice-bound Jand with long and severe winters. If we, 
therefore, want to know what the land was like before the 
invasion of Angra Mainyu, we must reverse the climatic con- 
ditions that obtained after the invasion, and suppose that this 
cradle of the Iranian race was situated in the extreme north 
where long cool summers of ten months and short mild winters 
of two months originally prevailed. It was Angra Mainyu 
who altered this genial climate by means of glaciation and 
tendered it unbearable to man, The deccription of the two 
enmmeér months after the invasion, res., that “These were 
cold as to the water, cold as to the earth, cold as to the trees,” 
shows that after glaciation even the summer climate was 
unsuited for human habitation. 

We have stated above that the passage in question in- 
dicates a sudden change in the climate of the Airyana Vaejo, 
converting ten months summer and two months winter into 
ten months severe winter and two months cold summer, 
Thirty or forty years ago such a statement or proposition would 
have been regarded not only bold, but impossible or almost 
insane, for the geological knowledge of the time was not 
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sufficiently advanced to establish the existence of a mild cl 
mate round about the North pole in ancient times, It was 
probably this difficulty which stared Zend scholars in the 
face when they declined.to place the Airyana Vaéjo in the far 
north, in spiteof the plain description clearly indicating its: 
northernmost position. Happily the recent discoveries in 
Geology and Archirology have not only removed this difh- 
culty by establishing, on scientific grounds, the existence of @ 
warm and genial climate near the North Pole in inter-glacial 
times, but have proved that the Polar regions were invaded, 
at least twice, by glaciation which destroyed their genial cli- 
_ mate. Thus it is now a settled scientific fact that the: Arctic 
regions wete once characterised by warm and short winters 
and genial and long summers, @ Sort of perpetual spring, and 
that this condition of things was totally upset or reversed 
by the advent of the Glacial period which made winters long 
and severe and summers short and cold, The description of 
the climatie changes introduced by Angra Mainyu into the 
Airyana Vatjo ia, therefore, just what a modern geologist 
would ascribe to the Glacial epoch; and when the description 
is so remarkably and unexpectedly corroborated by the latest 
scientific researches, I fail to see on what ground we can 
lightly set it aside as mythical or imaginary. If some Zend. 
scholars have done so in the past, it was because geological 
knowledge was not then sufficiently advanced to establish the: 
probability of the description contained in the Avesta. Bat 
with new materials before us which goto confirm the Avestic 
description of the Airyana Vaéjo in every detail, we shall be 
acting unwisely if we decline to revise the conclusions of Zend 
scholars arrived at some years ago on Insufficient materials,. 
When we look at the question from this point of view, we 
have to place the site of the Airyana Vaéjo’ in the Aretic re- 
gions, where alone we can have a winter of ten months at the 
yraent day. Wecan escape from such a conclusion only by 
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denying the possibility that the passage in question contains 
any traditional account of the ancient home of the Iranians ; 
‘and this course seems to have been adopted by some Zend 
scholars of the day. But with the Vedic evidence, set forth and 
discussed in the previous chapters, before us, we need not have 
any of those apprehensions which have hitherto led many Zend 
scholars to err on the side of caution and mod eration. We have 
seen that there are strong grounds for holding that the ancient 

Indo-European year was a year of ten months followed by a long 
night of two months; in other words, it was a year of ten sum- 

mer motiths and two winter months, that is, exactly of the sime 
ind as the one which prevailed in the Airyana Vaéjo before the 
happy land was invaded by the evil spirit. The word for 
summer in Zend is hama, the same as Sanskrit ¢amd, which means 
“ year in the Rig-Veda, The period{of ten summer months 
mentioned in the Avesta would, therefore, mean a year of ten 

months’ sunshine, or of ten wdaneAd ynod, followed by a long 
‘wintry night of two months as described in the previous chapters. 

It may be ureed that the Vendidad does not sy that the two 
winter months were all dark, and we have, therefore, no 

jiuthority for converting two winter months into two months of 
continuous darkness. A little reflection will, however, show 
that the objection is utterly untenable. In-order to havea winter 
of ten months at the present day, we must place the Airyana 
Vaéjo in the Arctic regions; and once we do so, a long night of 
one, two or three months follows as a matter of course, This 
long night will now fall in the middle of the winter of ten 
months; but before the last Glacial epoch, or the invasion of 
Angra Mainyu, when there was a summer of ten montis in the 
Arctic regions, the duration of the long night and that of the 
winter of two months must have been co-extensive. That is an 
important difference fn the description of the paradise of the 
Aryans, as it is at present and as it was before the last Glacial 


a4 
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epoch. The long night characterised these regions before the 
Glacial period as it does at present- But when the witters were 
short they corresponded with, and were confined only to, the 
long night; while at the present day, since the winter in the 

Arctic regions lasts for ten months, the long night falls in the 
middle of such winter, The description of the Airyana Vatio in 

the Vendidad, therefore, naturally leads us to infer that ten 

months sunshine or summer followed by two months dark winter 

represented the climatic conditions of the place before the inva- 

sion of Angra Mainyu, who converted summer into winter and 

vice véraa, by introducing ice and snow into the land. We have 

already referred to the maximum period of a hundred nights: 
during which Tishtrya fought with Apaosha, and to the custom 

of keeping the dead bodies in the house for two nights, three nights 
or a month long in winter, until waters and light, which stood 

still in winter, again began to flow or come up, showing that the 

period was one of continuousdarkness, These passages taken in 

conjunction with the aforesaid description of the Airyana Vaéjo 

clearly establish the fact that the paradise of the Iranians was. 
situated in the extreme north or almost near the North Pole, and 
that it was characterised by long delightful summers, and short 

and warm but dark winters, until it was rendered unfit for human 

habitation by the invasion of Angra Mainyu, or the advent of the 

Glacial epoch, which brought in severe winter and snow causing 

the land to be covered with an icecap several hundreds of feet in 

thickness. 


There is one more point which deserves to be noticed in 
this connection. We have seen that to the description of the 
Airyana Vaéjo quoted above, the old Zend commentators have 
added what is believed to be an inconsistent statement, viz,, that 
“ There are seven months of summer and five of winter therein. " 
Dr, Haug thinks that the paragraph “The latter are cold as 
to water etc: is also a later addition, and must, therefore, 
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be taken with the “five months of winter." But both Spiegel 
and Darmésteter, as well as the commentator, are of opimon 
that the phrases “And these are cold as to the water etc.” from a 
part of the original text, and must, therefore, be taken to refer to 
the two summer months; and this view seems to be more 
reasonable, for a later insertion, if any, is more likely to bea 
short one than otherwise. “The only addition to the original text 
thus seems to be the statement “Itis known that there are 
seven months of summer and five of winter; and this must be 
taken as referring to the climatic conditions which obtained in 
the Airyana Vaéjo before the invasion of Angra Mainyu, for the 
latter reduced the duration of summer only to two months, 
which again were cold to.the water, the earth and the trees. 
It has been shown above that as the Airyana Vaéjo was origin- 
ally a happy land, we must suppose that the frst climatic 
conditions therein were exactly the reverse of those which were 
introduced into it by Angra Mainyu; or, in other words, a sum- 
mer of ten months and a winter of two months must be said to 
have originally prevailed in this happy land. Bat the Zend 
commentators have. stated that there were seven months of 
summer and five of winter therein ; and this tradition appears to 
have been equally old, for we read in the Bundahish (XXV, 10-14) 
that “on the day Adharmazd (first day) of Avin the winter 
acquires strength and enters into the world,.-and on the auspi- 
cious day Ataré of the month Din (the ninth day of the tenth 
month) the winter arrives, with much cold, at Atrin-véj, and 
‘until the end, in the auspicious month Spendarmad, winter 
advances through the whole world; on this account they kindle 
a fire everywhere on the day Atardof the month Din, and it 
forms an indication that the winter har come. " Here the five 
months of winter in the Airyana Vaéjo are expressly mention- 
ed to be: Avan, Ata®, Din, Vohiman and Spendarmad; and 
we are told that Rapitvin Gab is not celebrated during this 
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period as Rapitvin goes under-ground during winter and comes 
up from below the ground in summer. The seven months of 
gummer are similarly described in the same book as extending 
“from the auspicious day Ajharmazd (first) of the month Farvar- 
din to the auspicious day Anirin (last) of the month Mitr6," 
(XXNV, 7). Itseems from thie account that the tradition of 
seven months summer and five months winter in the iryana 
Vatio was an old tradition, and the Bundahish, in reconding it, 
‘gives us the climatic conditions in the ancient home and not, as 
siipposed by some, those which the writer saw in his own day. 
For in the twentieth paragraph of the same chapter twelve 
months and four seasons are enumerated, and the season of winter 
is there said to comprise only the last three months of the year, 
ws, Din, Vohiman and Spendarmad. I have shown elsewhere 
that the order of months in the ancient Iranian calendar was 
different from the oné given in the Bundahish. But whatever the 
order may be, the fact of the prevalence of seven months sum- 
mer and five months winter in the Airyana Vaéjo seems to have 
been traditionally preserved in these passages; and the old Zend 
commentators on the Vendidad appear to have incorporated it 
into the original text, by way of, what may be called, a -ainegtical 
note, in their anxiety to preserve an old tradition. We have 
thns two different statements regarding the climatic con- 
ditions of the Airyana Vaéjo before it was invaded by 
Angra Mainyu: one, that there were ten months of summer 
and two of winter, the reverse of the conditions introduced 
by Angra Mainyo; and the other, traditionally preserved 
months and five winter months therein. It is sepposed that 
the two statements are contradictory ; and contradictory they 
undoubtedly are so long as we do not possess the tme key to 
their interpretation, They are inconsistent, if we make the 
Airyana Vaéjo the eastemmost boundary of the ancient Iran; 
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bot ifthe paradise is placed im the circumpolar regions in the 
far'north the inconsistency at once disappears, for then we 
can have seven months summer and ten months summer at 
the same time in the difierent parts of the original home of 
the Iranians. Webhave seen inthe discussionof the Vedic 
evidence that the legend of Aditi indicates seven months sam- 
meror gm-shine, and the legend of the Dashagvas a sactifi- 
cial session, ora period of sun-shine, of ten months. It bas 
glso been pointed out that between the North Pole and the 
Arctic circle the sun is above the horizon for any period longer 
than seven and less than twelve months according to the 
latirude of the place. There is, therefore,- nothing strange, ¢x- 
traordinary or inconsistent, if we get two statements in the 
Avesta regarding the duration of summer cin the primeval 
home; and we need not assume that the commentators have 
added the statement of seven months summer simply because 
the description of two months summer and ten months winter 
did not appear to them suitable to the first land of blessing- 
Tt is not possible that they could have misunderstood the ori- 
ginal text in such away as to suppose that the climatic con- 
ditions introduced by Angra Mainyu were the conditions 
which obtained originally in the Airyana Vaéj. We must, 
therefore, reject the explanation which tries to account for 
thig later insertion on the ground that it was made by per- 
sons who regarded the description in the original as unsuited 
to the first created happy land. If the original text ts pro- 
perly read and interpreted, it gives us a Sammer of ten 
months in the Airyana Vatjo before Angra Mainyu’s invasion, 
and the statement regarding the summer of seven months re- 
fers to the same place and time. We have the sme thing in 
the Rig-Veda where the sun 1s once represented as having 
seven rays and cice as having ten rays, meaning seven 
months and ten months of sun-shine, both of which are pos- 
sible only in the Arctic regions, The two Avestic traditions 
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Stated above must, therefore, be taken to represent the Arctic 
climatic conditions prevailing in the ancient home in the far 
north: and the correctness of the explanation is proved by 
the discussion in the foregoing chapters. With regard to the 
custom of kindling a fire on the ninth day of Din or the tenth 
month, noticed in the Bundahish, it seems to me that instead 
of taking it to be an indication that winter “has come, “ it is 
better to trace its origin to the commencement of winter at 
that time in some part of the original home; for if a fire is to 
be kindled there is greater propriety in kindling it to com- 
memorate the commencement of winter rather than the expiry 
of two out of five winter months. If the custom ts 50 inter- 
preted, it will imply that a year of nine months and ten days 
wasonce prevalent in some part of the Aryan home, a conclu- 
sion well in keeping with the ancient Roman year of ten 
months, But apart from this suggestion, there is a striking 
coincidence between the Vedic and the Avestic tradition in this 
respect. According to the Bundahish (NAV, 20), the year is 
divided into four seasons of three months each, Farvardin, 
Ardavahisht and Horvadad constituting the season of the 
spring ; Tit, Amerfdad and Shatva'rd the summer; Mitr, 
Avin and Atari the autumn; and Din, Vohiman and >pen- 
darmad, the winter. The fortieth day of Shered or autumn 
would, therefore, represent the tenth day (Abin) of Avin; 
and the Vedic statement discussed in the ninth chapter, that 
Indra’s fight with Shambara commenced “on the fortieth 
day of Sharad" agrees well (only with a difference of ten 
days) with the statement in the Buondahish that the winter in 
the Airyana Vaéjo commenced with the month of Avin the 
second month in autumn, We have thus a very close resem- 
blance between the Vedic and the Avestic tradition about the 
end of summer in the original Arctic homy ; and the corres. 
ne Roman and Greek traditions have been previously 
Baitgaee In short, a year of sever or te months sun-shine 
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‘ean be traced back to the Indo-European period; and since its 
double character can be explained only by placing the ori- 
ginal home in the circumpolar regions, we are inevitably led 
to the conclusion that the Airyana Vaéjo must also be placed 
in the same region. The Avestic account is by itself plain 
and intelligible, and the apparent inconsistencies would have 
been explained in a natural way long ago, if Zend scholars 
had mot created unflecessary difficulties by transferring the 
kite of this Paradise to the east of the ancient fran. Under 
these circumstances it is needless to say which of the two theo- 
gies regarding the position of the Airyana Vaijo is correct; 
for no one would accept a hypothesis which only enhances the 
confusion, in preference to one which explains everything in & 
wnatural and satisfactory manner, 


We have so far discussed the passage in the first Fargarcd 
“whieh describes the climate of the Airyana Vatjo, The 
! even when taken by itself, is quite intelligible on 
the Arctic theory; but in ascertaining the original climate 
-of the Airyana Yatjo we supposed that it was the reverse 
of the one introduced by the invasion of Angra Mainyu. 
The second Fargard of the Vendidad, which is Similar in 
character to the first, contains, however, 4 passtg*, which 
does away with the necessity of such assumption, by giving 
us a graphic description of the actual advent of ice and 
-enow which ruined the ancient Iranian Paradise. This Far- 
gard is really a supplement to the first and contains 4 more 
detailed account of the Airyana Vaéjo and a description of the 
paradisiacal life enjoyed there before Angra Mainyu afflicted 
it with the plague of winter and mow. This is evident from 
the fact that the coming of the severe winter is foretold in 
this Fargard and Yima is warned to prepare against it; 
while in the first Fargard the happy land is described as ac- 
tually rained by Angra Mainyu's invasion. Darmesteter 
wdivides this Fargard into two parts, the first comprising the 
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first twenty (or according to Spiegel forty-one) paragraphs, 
and the second the remaining portion of the Fargard. In the 
first part Ahura Mazda is said to have asked king Yima the 
ruler of the Airyana Vatjo, who is called Srufo Airyén? 
ratjahé, ‘famous in Airyana Vaéjo", to receive the law from 
Mazda; but Yima refused to become the bearer of the law 
and he was, therefore, directed by Ahura Mazda to keep his 
people happy and make them increase. Yima is accordingly 
represented as making his men thrive and increase by keeping 
away death and disease from them, and by thrice enlarging 
the boundaries of the country which had become too narrow 
for its inhabitants, Whether this fact represents a gradual 
expansion of the oldest Aryan settlements in the Arctic home 
We need not stop to inquire. The second part of the Fargard © 
opens with a meeting of the celestial gods called by Ahura 
Mazda, and “the fair Yima, the good shepherd of high re 
nown in the Airyana Vatjo,” is said to have attended this 
meeting with all his excellent mortals. It was at this meet. 
ing that Yima was distinctly warned by Ahura Mazda thar 
fatal winters were going to fall on the happy land and de- 
stroy everything therein. To provide against this calamity the 
Holy One advised Yima to make a Vara or enclosure, and 
remove there the seeds of every kind of animals and plants for 
preservation. Yima made the Vara accordingly, and the Far- 
gar informs us that in this Vara the sun, the moon and the 
Stars “rose but once a year," and that “a year seemed only asa day " 
to the inhabitants thereof. The Fargard then closes with the 
description of the happy life led by the inhabitants of this Vara 
of which Zarathushtra and his son Urvatadnara are said to be 


Yima’s Vara here described is something like Noah's 
ark. But there is this difierence between tbe two that while 
the Biblical deluge is of water and min, the Avestic deluge 
i of snow and ice; and the latter not only docs not conflict 
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with geological evidence bat is, on the contrary, fully 
and unexpectedly confirmed by it. Secondly, the description 
that ‘ta year seemed only a5 4 day" to the inhabitants of 
this Vara, and that the sun and stars “rose only once a year 
therein," serves, in an unmistakable manner, to fix the geo- 
graphical position of this Varainthe region round about 
the North Pole; for nowhere on the surface of the earth 
can we have a year-long day-andnight except at the Pole. 
Once the position of Yima'’s Vara is thus fixed the posi- 
tion of the Airyana Vaéjo is at once determined ; for Yima’s 
Vara, as stated in the Mainyi-Khard, must obviously be 
located in the Airyana Vacjo. Here is, therefore, another 
argument for locating the Airyana Vaéjo in the extreme north 
and not to the west of the ancient Iran, as Spiegel, Darme 
steter and others have done. For whether Yima's Vara 
be real or mythical, we cannot suppose that the knowledge of 
a year-long day and of the single rising of the sun during the 
whole year was acquired simply by a stretch of imaginiation, 
and that It isa mere accident that it tallies so well with the 
description of the Polar day and night. The authors of the 
Fargard may not have themselves witnessed these phenomena, 
hut there can be no doabt that they knew these facts by 
tradition; and if so, we must suppose that their remote 
ancestors must have acquired this knowledge by personal 
experience in their home near the North Pole. Those that 
locate the Airyana Vatjo in the extreme east of the Ira- 
nian highland try to account for ten months winter therein 
by assuming that a tradition of a decrease in the earth's 
temperature was still in the mind of the author of this 
Fargard, or that the altitude of the table-land, where the 
ami the Jaxartes take their rise, was far higher in 
ancient times than at present, thereby producing a cold 
climate. Both these explanations are however artificial and 
unsatisiactory. It is true that a high altitude produces a 
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<old climate; but in the present instance the climate of the 
Airyana Vatjo was mild and genial before the invasion of 
Angra Mainyu, and we must, therefore, suppose that the Iranian 
table-land was not elevated at first, until Angra Mainyu upheaved 
it and produced a cold climate. But the present altitude of the 
plateau is not so great as to produce a winter of ten months, 
and this requires us. again to assume the submergence of this 
land after the invasion of Angra Mainyu. Unfortunately there is 
no geological evidence forth-coming to support the upheaval and 
sibmerngence of this land in the order mentioned above, But 
even if such evidence were forthcoming, the explanation would 
still fail to account why the inhabitants of Yima’s Vara In the 
Airyana Vatjo regarded a year-asa single day, a description, 
«which is true only at the North Pole. All.attemptsa to locate 
the primitive Airyana Vatjo in a region other then the 
circumpolar country must, therefore, be abandoned. Thenames 
of mythical rivers. and countries may have been transferred in 

later times to real terrestrial rivers and provinces; but if we were 
to settle the position of the primitive rivers or countries by a 
reference to these new names, we can as well locate the Airyana 
Vatjo between the Himalaya and the Vindhya mountains in 
India, for in later Sanskrit literature the land lying between these 
two mountains is called the Aryavarta or the abode of the Aryans, 
The mistake committed by Darmesteter and Spiegel is of the 
came kind Instead of determining tlre position of the’ Airyana 
Vaéjo from the fact that a winter of ten months is said to have 
been introduced therein by Angra Mainyu, and that ayear seemed 
nly as a day to the inhabitants thereof, they have tried to CESS 
it from the uncertain data furnished by the names of rivers in Iran, 

though they were aware of the fact that these names were origi- 

mally the names of mythical rivers and were attached to the 

seal rivers in Iran only in later times, when a branch of the 
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Aryan race went over to and settled in that country: Naturally 
enough this introduced greater confusion into the -acccount of 
the Airyana Vaéjo instead of elucidating it, and scholars tried to 
get out of it by supposing that the whole account is either 
‘mythical, or is, at best, a confused reminiscence of the ancient 
Iranian home. The recent scientific discoveries have, however, 
proved the correctness of the Avestic traditions, and in the 
light thrown upon the subject by the new materials there is no 
course left but to reject the erroneous speculations of those 
Zend scholars that make the Airyana Vatjo the eastern boundary 
vof ancient Iran. 


But the most important part of the second Fargard is the 
warning conveyed by Ahura Mazda to Yima that fatal winters 
were going to fall on the land ruled over by the latter, and the 
description of glaciation by which the happy land was to be 
ruined. The warming is in the form of a prophecy, but any 
‘one who reads the two Fargards carefully can see that the 
passage really gives us @ description of the Glacial epoch 
witnessed by the ancestors of the Iranians. We give below 
the translation of the passage both by Darmesteter and 
Spiegel. 

Venpipap, Farcaro IL. 
Darmesteter. Spregel. 


os, And Ahura Mazda spake 46. Then spake Ahura Mazda 
unto Yima saying, “O fair to Yima: “ Yima the fair, the 
Yima, sm of Vivanghat! son of Vivanhio, 
U ponthe material world the 47. Upon the corporeal world 
fatal winters are going to fall, will the evil of winter come: 
that shall bring the fierce, foul 48. Wherefore a vehement, 
frost ; upon the material world destroying frost will arise. 
the fatal winters ave going to 49- Upon the corporeal world 
fall, that shall make snow- will the evil of winter come : 
fiakes fall thick, even an 50. Wherefore sow will fall 
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Darmesteter, 


aredei deep on the high- 
est tops of mountains. 


23. And all the three sorts 
of beasts shall perish, those 
that live in the wildemess, 
and these that live on the 
tops of the mountains, and 
those that live in the bosom 
of the dale, under the shelter 
of stables, 


24. Before that winter, those 
helds would bear plenty of 
grass for cattle: now with 
floods that stream, with sows 
that melt, it will seem a hap- 
py land in the world, the land 
wherein footprints even of 
aheep may still be seen, 


25. Therefore make thee a 
Vara, long asa riding-ground, 
on every side of the square, 
and thither bring the seeds 
of sheep and oxen, of men, 
of dogs, of birds, and of red 
blazing fires. 
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Top _f 


m great abundance, 

51. On the summits of the 
mountains, on the breadth of 
the heights. 

52. From three (places), © 
Yima, let the cattle depart, 

53. If they are in the most 
fearful places, 

54. If they are on the tops of 
the mouniains, 

55. lf they are in the depths 
of the valleys, 

56. To secure dwelling places. 
57. Before this winter the 
country produced pasture ; 
is the melting of the snow, 

§0. Clouds, O Yima, will come 
over the inhabitated regions, 
bo. Which now behold the 
feet of the greater and smaller 
cattle: 
br. Therefore make thou a 
citcle of the length of a race. 
ground to all four comers. | 
62. Thither bring thou the 
seed of the cattle, of the beasts 
of borden, and of men, of dogs, 
of birds, and of the red burn- 
ing fires. 


_ Can anything, we ask, be more clear,and distinct than 
the above description of the advent of the Glacial epoch in the 
happy Jand over which Yima ruled, and where a year was 
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equivalent to a single day? There is no reference to Angra 
Mainyo in this passage which describes in the form of @ pro- 
phecy the evils of glaciation, much in the same manner aS 2 
modem geologist would describe the progress of the ice-cap 
during the Glacial period. Ahura Mazda tells Yima that fierce 
and foul frost will fall on the material world, and even the tops 
of the highest mountains will be covered with or rather buried 
in snow which will destroy all living beings whether on the tops 
of the mountains or in the valleys below. The snow, it 1s said, 
would fall aredef deep, which Spiegel translates by the phrase 
‘in great abundance,’ while Darmesteter, quoting [rom the com- 
mentary, explains in # footnote that “even where it (the snow) 
iz least, it will be one Vitusti two fingers, that is, fourteen fingers 
deep.” A cubit of mow, at ihe lowest, covering. the highest 
tops of the mountains and the lowest depths of the valleys alike 
cannot but destroy all animal life ; and Ido not think that the 
beginning of the Ice-age can be more vividly described. With 
this express passige before us ascribing the ruin of the happy land 
to the invasion of ice and winter, we should have no difficulty 
whatsoever in rightly interpreting the meaning of the invasion 
of Angra Mainyu described in the bezinning of the first Fargard. 
li is no longer a matter of inference that the original gemal 
climate of the Airyana Vaéjo was rendered inclement by the 
invasion of winter and sow, afterwards introduced into the land. 
The above passe says so in distinct terms, and the description 
is So graphic that we cannot regard it as mythical or imaginary. 
Add to it the fact that the recent geological discoveries have 
established the existence of at least two Glacial periods, the Inst 
of which closed and the post-Glacial period commenced, accord- 
ing to American geologists, not later than about S000 B.C. 
When the Avestic traditions regarding the destrection of the 
primeval Arctic hofne by glaciation is thus found to be in com- 
plete harmony with the latest geological researches, there 15 no 
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reason, except prejudice, why we should not regard the Avestic 
account a5 2 correct reminiscence of an old real historical fact. 
The author of the:Fargards in question cannot be s:pposed to 
have? given us by imagination such a graphic account of a 
phenomenon, which is brought to light or discovered by the 
scientists only during the last forty or fifty years. Dar- 
mesteter in his translation of the Fargards observes in a foot- 
note that the account of glaciation is the result of a mythical 
misunderstanding by which winter was thought to be the 
counter-creation of Iran Véj.. This passed off very well twenty 
years ago;but the phenomenon of glaciation in the Ice-age 
isnow better understood, and we cannot accept guesses and 
conjectures of scholars regarding the meaning of a passage 
in the Avesta which describes the ¢laciation of the Iranian 
paradise. It only proves how the ancient records, howsoever 
express and distinct they may be, are apt to be misunderstood 
and misinterpreted owing !o our imperfect knowledge of the 
climatic or other conditions or surroundings: amongst which 
the ancestors of our race lived in remote ages, But for sucha 
misunderstanding, it was not difficult to perceive that the 
Airyana Vaéjo, or the original home of the Aryan trace, was 
situated near the North Pole, and that the ancestors of our 
race abandoned it not out of “irresistible impulse” or “ over- 
crowding,” but simply because it wasruined by the mvasion 
of snow and ice brought on by the Glacial epoch, In short, 
the Avestic tradition, as recorded in this Fargard, is ihe oldest 
documentary evidence of the great climatic convulsion, which 
took place several hundreds of years ago, and the scientific 
evidence of which was discovered only during the last forty 
orfity years Its, therefore, a matter of regret that ihe im- 
portance of this tradition should have been so long itsunder- 
stood or overlooked. 

It will be seen from the foregoing discusgion tliai (lie (ra: 
dliticnal evidence preserved in the first two Faiges ot the 
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Vendidad is especially important for our purpose, The Dawn- 
hymns inthe Rig-Veda supply us with the evidence of a long 
continuous dawn of thirty days in the ancient home, and there 
are passages in the Vedas which speak of a long continous 
night of six months or of shorter duration, and a year of seven 
or ten months, It can also ba shown that several Vedic myths 
and deities bear an unmistakable stamp of their Arctic origin. 
But, as stated before, ‘a the whole Vedic literature there is 
no passage which will enable us to determine the time when 
the Polar regions were ‘nhabited, or to ascertain the reason 
why they were abandoned. For that purpose we drew upon 
geology which has recently established the fact that the cli- 
rate of the circumpolar regions, which is now so cold as to 
render the land unsuited for human habitation, was mild and 
genml before the last Glacial period. It followed, therefore, 
that if ihe Vedic evidence pointed te an Arctic home, the fore- 
fathers of the Aryan race must have lived therein not after 
put & fore the last Glacial epoch, But the traditions preserved 
in the Avesta dispense with the necessity of relying on geology 
for ibis purpose. We have now direct traditional evidence 
to shew (1) that the Arryans Vaéjo had originally a good cli- 
mete, bot Angra Mainyu converted it into a winter of ten and 
« «mmer of two months. (2) that the Arryana Vaéjo was $0 
Situated that the Inhabitants of Yima’s Vara therein regarded 
the year only = ® day, and =w the sun rise only once 2 
year, and (3) that the happy land was rendered oninhabitable 
by the advent of a Glacial epoch which destroyed all life there- 
in. tis true, that but for recent geological discoveries these 
statements, howsoever plain and distinct, would have remained 
pnintelligible, or regarded 35 improbable by scholars, who 
would have always tried, 35 Darmesteter has already done, to 
put some artificial ot unnatural construction tpon these pas- 
tages to render the same comprehensible to them. We cannot, 
therefore, deny that we are indebted to these scientific 
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discoveries for enabling us to determine the tre meaning of the 
Avestic traditions, and to clear the must of misinterpretation 
that has gathered round them. But nevertheless, the value of 
this traditional testimony is not thereby impaired in any way- 
it is the oldest traditional record, preserved by human memory, 
of the great catastrophe which overtook the northern portion 
of Kurope and Asia in ancient times, and obliged the Aryan 
inbabitants of the Arctic regions to migrate southwards. It 
has been preserved during thousands of years simply 95 an 
ancient record or tradition, though its meaning was not intel- 
ligible, until at Inst we now see that the accuracy of the account 
is fully and unexpectedly borne out by the latest scientific 
researches. There are very few instances where science has 
proved the accuracy of the ancient semi-religious records in 
this way, When the position ofthe Airyana Vaéjo and the 
cause of its ruin are thus definitely settled both by traditional 
and scientific evidence, it naturally follows that the sixteen 
lands mentioned in the first Fargard of the Vendidad must be 
taken to mark the gratiual diffusion of the Irmnians from their 
ancient home to the country of the Ras’ and the seven rivers; 
or, in other words, the Fargard must be regarded as historical 
and not geographical as maintained by Spiegel and Darme 
steter, Itistrue that the first Fargard does not sty anything 
about migration. But when the site of the Airyana Vaéjo is 
placed in the extreme north, and when we are told in the 
second Fargard that the land was ruined by ice, no specific 
mention of migration is needed, and the fact that the sixteen 
lands are mentioned in a certain specific order is naturally 
understood, in that case, to mark the successive stages of 
migration of the Indo-Iranian people. It is not contended 
that every word in these two Fangards may be historically 
correct, Noone would expect such a rigid accuracy in the 
also true that the Airyana Vaéjo has grown into a sort of 
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mythical land in the later Parsi literature, somewhat like Mount 
Meru, the seat of Hindu gods, in the Puranas. But for all that 
we cannot deny that in the account of the Airyana Vaéjo in 
the first two Fargards of the Vendidad we have a real historical 
reminiscence of the Arctic cradle of the Iranian or the Aryan 
races, and that the Fargard gives us a description of the countries 
through which the Indo-Iranians had to pass before they settled 
in the Hapta Hendo or on the floods of Rangha, at the 
beginning of the post-Glacial period. 

This story of the destruction of the original home by ice 
may well be compared with the story of deluge found in the 
Indian literature, The oldest of these accounts is contained 
in the Shatapatha Brahmana (I, 8,1, I-To), and the same Story 15 
found, with modifications and additions, in the Mahabharata 
(Vana-Parvan, Ch, 187), and in the Matsya, the Bhagavata and 
other Puranas. All these passage are collected and discussed 
by Muir in the first Volume of his Original Sanskrit Texts (3rd 
Ed. pp. 191-220) ; and it is unnecessary to examine them at any 
length in this place. Weare concemed only with the Vedic 
version of the story and this appears in the above mentioned 
passage in the Shatapatha Brahmana. A fish is there represented 
as having fallen into the hands of Manu along with water brought 
for washing in the morning. The fish asked Manu to Save him, 
and in return promised to rescue Manu from a flood (aughah) 
that would sweep away (nirecdAd).all creatures. The Brabmana 
does not siy when and where this conversation took place, nor 
describes the nature of the calamity more fully than that it 
wasa flood, Manu preserved the fhsh first in a jar, then ina 
trench, and lastly, by carrying him to the ocean, The fish 
then warns Manu that in such and such a yeat (not definitely 
specified) the destructive flood will come, and advises him to 
construct a ship’ tndram) and embark jn it when the flood 
would arise,.-Manu constructs the ship accordingly, and when 

25 
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the Hood rises, embarksin it, fastensits cable (jdsham) to the 
fish's hom and passes over (afi-dudrdva) to “this northem 
mountain” (eta wifaram yirim) by which phrase the com- 
mentator anderstands the Himavat or the HimAlaya mountain 
to the north of India. The fish then asks Manu to fasten 
the ship to a tree, so that it may gradually descend, withont 
#oing astray, along with the subsiding water; and Manu acts 
necordingly. Weare told that it is on thic account that the 
northern mountain has received the appellation of Wanor-are- 
forjomem Or ‘Mann's descent.’ Many was the only person 
thus sived from the deluge; and desirous of offspring he 
sacrificed with the scdka-yejiu, and threw butter, milk, and 
cutds as oblations into the waters, Thence in a year rosea 
woman named 194, and Manu living with her begot the off- 
‘Spring, which is called Manu’s off-spring (prajatih). This is 
the substance of the story as found in the Sliatapatha Brih- 
Mana, and the same incident is apparently referred to in the 
Atharva Veda Sambiti (AIX, 30, 7-5), which siys that the 
hushthea plant was born on the very spot on the sommit 
of the Himavat, the seat of the ‘Gliding down of the ship" 
(udva-prabhramshanam), the golden ship with golden tuckle 
that moved through the heaven. In the Mahibh4rata ver- 
sion of the legend this peak of the Hjmiilaya is said to be 
known as Nao-bandhonam, but no further details regurding the 
place or time are given. The MAtsya Purina, however, men- 
tioms Malaya, or the Malabar, atthe scone of Mann's austerity, 
and in the Bhigavata, Satyavrata, king of Dravida, is said 
to be the hero of the story, Muir has compared these accounts, 
and pointed out the differences between the oldest and the 
later versions of the story, showing how it was amplified or 
enlarged in later times, Weare, however, concemed with the 
oldest account; and so far as it goes, it gives us no clue for 
determining the place whence Manu embarked in the ship, 
The deluge again appeass to be one of water, and not of ice 
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and snow as described In the Avesta, Nevertheless it seems 
that the Indian story of deluge refers to the same catastroplle 
as is described in the Avesta and not to any local deluge of 
water or rain. For though the Shatapatha Brihmana men- 
tions only a flood (mghah), the word prdleya, which Panini 
(VII, 3. 2) derives from profeya (a deluge), signifies ‘sow, 
‘frost,’ or ‘ice’ in the later Sanskrit literature. This indi- 
veates that the connection of ice with the deluge was not ori- 
ginally unknown to the Indians, though in later times it seems 
to have been entirely overlooked. Geology informs us that 
every Glacial epoch is characterised by extensive inundation 
of the land with waters brought down by great rivers flowing 
from the glaciated districts, and carrying an amount of sand 
or mud along with them, The word atwhah, or a flood, in the 
Shatapatha Brihmana may, therefore, be taken to refer to 
such sweeping floods flowing from the glaciated districts, and 
we may suppose Manu to have been carried along one of these 
in a ship guided by thefish to the sides of the Himalaya 
mountain. In short, it is not necessary to hold that the ac- 
count in the Shatapatha Brahmana refers to the water-deluge 
pore and simple, whatever the later Puranas may Say, and if 
so, we can revard the Brahmanic account of deluge as but a 
different version of the Avestic deluge of ice. It was once 
suggested that the idea of delage may have been introduced 
into India from an exclusively Semitic source; but this 
theory is long ago abandoned by scholars, as the story of the 
deluge is found in such an ancient book as the Shatapatha 
Brilimana, the date of which has now been ascertained to be 
not Iater than zs00 B.C., from the fact that it expressly as 
‘signs to the Krittikas,or the Pleiades, a position in the due 
east. It is evident, therefore, that the story of the deluge is 
Aryan in origin, and in that case the Avestic and the Vedic 
#eeount of the deluge must be traced to the same source, It 
may also be remarked that Yims, who is said to have 
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constructed the Vara in the Avesta, is there described as the 
son of Vivanghat; and Manu, the hero in the Indian sii 
though hereceives no epithet in the account of the deluge 
the Shatapatha Brahmana, is very often described in the 
Eases Viemuiat | iShat Brak, XM} SS ge, VIL ms 
lan Vivanghat, (Shat, UY, . + Rig,’ . 
1), Yama ges ee ‘expressly called Fatharaia “Kp the . i 
Veda (X, 14, 1} This shows that im spite of the fact that 
Yima is the hero in one account and Manu in the other, and 
that one is said to be the deluge of ice and the other of water, 
we may regard the two accounts as referring to the same 
Keciogical phenomenon,” The Avestic account is, however, more 
specific than that in the Shatapatha Brahmana, and as it is 
* "The story of the deluge is found also in other Aryan mythologies, 
The following extract from Grove's History of Grosee (VoL. [, Chap, §) 
gives the Greek version of the story and acme of the incidints therein 
him striking resemblance to gho incidents in the story of Mane :— 
“The enormous iniquity with which earth was conmaminated—x« 
Apoliodorus says,by the then existing brazen raee,or ay others any, by thr 
fifty monstrous sone of Tyknin—provoked Zeus to smd a general delage, 
An waremitting ani terrible rin laid the whole of Greees under waner, 
except the highest moantain-tops, whereon s few etragglers found refu re. 
Deakalifin was saved iti a chest or ark, which he had been forewarned by 
hia father Prométhous to corstrict. After floating for nine days on the 
water, heat lenesh landed on the summit of Mount Parnueses, Zine hoy. 
‘ng sent Hermés to him,promising to grant whatever he asked, ho prayud 
thet mwt.and companions might be sent to him in his sulttoe; accordingly 
Zoos directed both him and Pyrriu (his wife) to cast stones over Chet ir 
heats : those cast by Pyrrha became women, tho by  Deokalitin men, 
And thos the “stony race of man" (if we may ie allowed to translate an 
etymology which the Greek langoage presents assctly and which has not 
heen disthined by Hesiod, hy Pinder, by Epicharmas, anc by Virgil) 
wae to toasnt the sri] of Greece, Drakaliin on landing from tho ark aa. 
critiqnd a grateful nffering to Zeus Phyxiosor the God of escape; le la 
erected altars in Thessaly to the twelve groat gals of Olympos.” | 
Io conmenting apon the above story Grote remarks that che reality 
4 thin deluge wag firmly holioved throughout yoo historical agus af 
Greet, and even Aristotio, in his meteordlogical work, admits nm! 
Pranons Upon it a6 An unquestionable fact, 
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corroborated, almost in every detail, by the scientific evidence 
regarding the advent of the Glacial epoch in early times, it 
follows that the tradition preserved in the two Fargards of the 
Vendidad is older than that in the Shatapatha Brahmaha. 
Dr. Hang bas arrived at a similar conclusion on linguistic 
grounds Speaking about the passage in the Vendidad he 
says “the original document is certainly of high antiquity 
and is undoubtedly one of the oldest of the pieces which com- 
pose the existing Vendidad.” The mention of Hapta Hendu, 
Aname not preserved even in the later Vedic literature, ts 
said also to point to the same conclosion. 


We may here refer to certain passages cited by Muirin 
his Original Sanskrit Texts (3rd Ed. Vol. I. pp 322-329) to 
show that the reminiscences of the northem home have been 
preserved in the Indian literature. He first refers to the ex- 
pression thutam himaf, or ‘a hundred winters,’ occurring In 5é- 
veral places in the Rig-Veda (1, 64, 14; 1, 33,2; V.54, 15: 
VI, 48, #) and remarks that ‘though the expression sharadal 
thatam, or ‘a hundred autumns," also occurs in the Rig- 
Veda (II, 27, 10; VII, 66, 16), yet shatam himdh may be re- 
garded asa relic of the period when the recollection of the 
colder regions from which the Vedic Aryas {migrated had not 
yet been entirely forgotten. The second passage quoted by 
him is from the Aitareya Brihmana (VIII, 14) which says 
‘t wherefore in this northern region all the people who dwell 
beyond the Himavat, (called) the Uttara Kuros and the 
Uttara Madras are consecrated to the glorious rule (Vairij- 
yam}. The Uttara Kurus are again described in the same 
Brihmana (VIII, 23) as the land of gods which no mortal 
may conquer, showing that the country had come to bere 
ge as the domain of mythology. The Uttara Kurus are 

also mentioned in the Ramayana (IV, 43, 35) as the abode 
‘of these who performed the meritorious works, and in the 
Mahibhirata (Sabbi-Parvan, Ch, 28) Arjunais told " Here 
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are the Uttara Kurus whom no one attempts to combat." 
That the Uttara Kurms were not « fabulous land is shown by 
the fact that a mountain, a people and a city called Ottore 
corra is mentioned by Ptolemy,and Lassen thinks that Me- 
gasthenes had the Uttara Kurus in view when he referred to- 
the Hyperboreans. Muir concludes this section with a passage 
from the Sépkhyiyana or the Raushltaki Brihmana (VI, 6) 
where Pathy4 Svasti, or the goddess of speech, is said to 
know the northern region (udichim disham), and we are told 
that “ Hence in the northern region speech is better known 
and better spoken, andit is to the north that men go to learn 
Speech." Muir thinks that some faint reminiscence of an 
early connection with the north may be traced in these pass- 
ages. Butnoneot them are conclusive, nor have we any in- 
dication therein of the original bome being in tho Arctic re- 
gions, as we have in the case ol the Vedic passages discussed 
previonsly which speak of the long, continuous dawn and 
night, ora year often months We may, however, take the 
passages cited by Muir as cotroborative evidence and they 
have been referred to here in the same light. It is upon the 
Vedic passages and legends examined in the previous chapters 
and the Avestic evidence discussed above that we mainly 
rely for establishing the existence of the primeval Aryan home 
in the Arctic regions; and when both these are taken together 
we get direct traditional testimony for holding that the origi- 
nal home of the Aryan races was situated near the North 
Pole and not in Central Asia, that it was destroyed by the 
advent of the Glacial epoch, and that the Indoranians, who- 
were compelled to leave the country, migrated southwards, 
and passing through several provinces of Central Asia even. 
tually settled in tho valleys of the Ox, tlie Indus, the 
Kubhi and the Rasa, from which region we sce them again 
Migrating, the Indians te the east and the Persians to the 
‘west at the early dawn of the later traditional history. 


CHAPTER NIL 
COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 

The value of Comparative Mythology as corroborative evidence 
—fts ase in the present case—The ancient calendars of the 
European Aryan races—The plurality of Dawns in the Lettish, 
the Greek and the Celtic mythology —The ancient Roman year 
of ten months and Numa’s reform thereof—Plutarch’s view-Im- 
probability of Lignana’s theory poittted ont-The ancient Celtic 
year—Closed with the Jast day of October and marked the com- 
mencement of winter and darkness-The winter feast celebrated 
on the day—The mid-summer feast of Lugnassad on the first of 
August—The commencement of summer on the first of May 
—The date of the battle of Moytura—Similar duration of the 
Old Norse year—Compurison with the ancient Greek calendar 

—All indicate six months’ light and six months’ darkness-Com- 
boration derived from comparative philology—Two divisions of 
the year in primeval times—The Maid of Nine Forms in the 
Celtic mythology—The Nine paces of Ther in the Norse legend 
—Compared with the Vedie Navagvas and Vifra Navaza in the 
Avesta—Balder's home in the heavens-Indicates the long Are- 
tic day— The Slavonic story of Ivan and his two brothers~Con- 
tinuous night in Ivan'’s home—Comparison with the Vedic le- 
gend of Trita—The Slavonic winter demon.-The story of Dawn 
ant Gloaming in the Finnish mythology—Indicates a long day 
of four weeks—Celtic and Teutonic legends representing the 
Sun-god's annual struggle with darkness—Baldur and Hodur, 
Cuchalainn and Fomori—Tempornry sickness and indisposition 
of gods and heroes—Prof. Rhys’ views thereon—The affliction 

Fndicates winter dariness—Celtic and Teutonic myths indi- 
cating long continoous day and night-All point to a primeval 
homeinthe Arctic region-Kecent ethnological researches.in 
favour of European home referred to-Indicate northern Germany 
or Scandinavia—The necessity of going still farther North—Prof. 
Rhys suggests Finland or White Sea—Not inconsistent with the 
theory Which secksto make the North Pole the home of the 
‘whole human race-Prof. Rhys' method and conclusion—Primeval 
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Arctic home established wlike by the traditions of the eastern 
and western Aryas—Its relation with the tener! theory about 
the cradle of the human race at the North Pole explained. 
WE propose in this chapter to examine whether and how 
far the conclusions we have deduced from the Vedic and the 
Avestic evidence are corroborated by the myths and traditions 
of the European branches of the Aryan race. It is true that 
the evidene>, collected in the iorezoing chapters, js so general 
tn character that it will have to be taken into account, even if 
the traditions of other races are found to contlict with it in any 
way. In other words, jt has nothing specially Asiatic in it 
and witho at farther corrobaration we can, therefore, safely say 
that the original home of the Indo-Iranians, before the Inst 
Glacial epoch, must alag be the home of the other Aryan peo. 
ple in those remote times. Bat still we may wefully examine 
the traditions of other Aryan races, and see if the latter have 
preserved any reminiscences of the original home, either in 
their ancient calendar or in their other ancient myths or Ie. 
gends. Of course the evidence cannot bz expected to be as 
reliable as that found in the Veda or the Avesta, but still it has 
its own value for cotrobo-ative purposes. The History of com- 
parative mytholory and philology shows that when Vedic 
literature and language became accessible to European cho. 
lars, quite anew light wae thrown thereby on the Greck and 
the Reman mythology: and it is not unlikely that the discovery 
of the Vedic and the Avestic evidence, in favour of the Arctic 
home may similarly serve to elucidate some points in the fe 
cendary literature of the Aryan races in Europe, Bot the 
sibject is so vast that it cannot be treated in a Single chapter 
of this book, nor do I possess the necessary means tp undertake 
the task. J shall, therefore, content myself with a statement 
of such facts. as plainly indicate ihe reminiscence of an 
ancient Arctic home in the traditional literature of tha Greek 
Roman, Celtic, Teutonic and Slavonic branches of the Atyan 
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race; and I may here state that | am greatly indebtel for 
this purpose to that learned and masterly work, The. Hibbert 
Lectures, by Prof. Rhys, Ow the oruin and growth of reli— 
pion at iflestrated by Celtic Heathendom, 


Following the order adopted in the discussion of the 
Vedic evidence, we shall first take up the question of the 
ancient calendar, and see if the traditions preserved by the 
western Aryan races about the ancient year point out to any 
Arctic characteristics, such as the long dawn, the long day, 
the long night, or an annual period of sunshine of less than 
twelye months’ duration. We have seen thot the Dawn is 
very often spoken of in the plural in the Rig-Veda and that a 
group of thirty Dawn-Sistets is actually described a5 moving 
round and round with one mind and in the same enclosure 
without being separated from each other, a phenomenon which 
as peculiar only to the Arctic regions This Vedic account of 
the Dawn does not stand by itself. Thus in the Lettish my- 
thology, the Dawn is called diews dutte, or the sky-daughter 
or the god-danehter, much in the same way as the Ushas is 
called dive duhitd im the Rig-Veday; “and the poets of the 
‘Lets speak likewise of many beautiful sky-daughters, or god- 
daughters disso dukrusja,"" Prof. Max Muller further 
informs us thatin the Greek mythology we can “easily find 
among the wives of Heérakles, significant names, such as 
Ange (sun-light), Nanthis (yellow), Chryséis (golden), [ole 
(violet), Aglaia (resplendent), and Ene, which cannot be 
separated from Eos, dawn.”+ The same story appears again 
in the Celtic mythology where Cucholainn, the Sun-hero, is 
described as having a wife, who is variously named as Emer, 
Ethne Ingubai, Upon this Prof, Rhye observes that “it may 
he that the myth pictured the dawn not as one but as many to: 
all of whom the Sun-god made love in the course of the three 
*Max Muller's Contributions te the Science of Mythology, p.432- 
t Id, p. 722, 
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hundred and more days of the year.” * Tt has been shown 
previously that the description of the Vedic dawns, as m close 
ly united band, precludes us from regarding them as three 
hundred and more dawns of the year; and that the only infer- 
ence we can draw from a closely united group of dawns is that 
it represents the long and continnous Arctic dawn divided 
into a number of parts of twenty-four hours. each for conveni- 
ence. Thedescription of the dawn in the Lettich mythology 
does not seem to be so full as that in the Vedas and by itself 
it may not be sufficient to indicate the Polar dawn; but con- 
sidering the fact that the dawn js describex] as sky—~lanehter 
and spoken of in the ploral by the poets of the Lets and the 
poets of the Rig-Veda alike, we may safely extend to the 
Lettish mythology the conclusion we have drawn from the 
more detailed description of the Dawn in the Rig. Veda, and 
the same may be said of the Celtie and the Greek stories of 
the dawn given above, 





legend of the Dashagvas, a reference has already been made: 
to the Greek legend of Hélios, who js described as having 
359 Oxen and as many sheep, obviously representing a year 
of 350 days and nights, and to the Roman tradition about 
Doeonber being the tenth and the last month of the year as 
denoted by its etymology. Prof, Lignana in his essay on 
The Navaygeas and the Dashagvas of the Riy-Veds, ‘publish 
in the proceedings of the seventh International Congress of the 
Orientalists, 1886, however, remarks that the passage of Pyy. 
farch in the lifeof Numa, where this tradition js mentioned, 
does not support the view that the Romans Originally counted 
not more than ten montis. It is true that Plutarch mentions. 
an altemative story of Numa’s altering the order of months 
“making March the thind which was the first, January first 
which was the eleventh of Romulus, and February the seeond 
* Bhys’ Hiblert Lectures p. 456. | 
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which was the twelfth and the last." But imm-diately 
afterwards Plutarch says, “ Many, however, assert that two 
months of January and February were added by Numa, where- 
as before they had reckoned ten months in the year": and in 
the next paragraph gives his own opinion, “That the Roman 
yeur contained at first ten months only and not twelve, we 
have a proof in the name of the last; for they still call it Dr- 
cember, or the tenth month: and that March was first is also 
evident, because the filth from it was called Qwintilis, the 
sixth Sectilie, and so the rest in their order."" I have re- 
ferred to this passage previously und shown that Plutarch’s rea- 
soning about the order of the months as indicated by their nu- 
merical names canmot be lightly set aside. If January and Fe 
broary were the last two months in the anciént calendar of the 
Romans, we should have to assume that the numerical order 
from Quinéilia to Deeember was abruptly given up after De 
tember which does not seem probable, It is, therefore, more 
reasonable to hold that Numa actually added two months to 
the old year, and that the story of the transposition of the two 
months of January and February from the end to the begin- 
ning of the year was a later suggestion put forward by those 
who knew not how to account for a year of ten months, or 
304 days only. But besides Plutarch, we have also the testi- 
mony Of Macrobius, who, as stated before, tells us that Romulus 
had year of ten months only. There can, therefore, be little 
iloubt about the existence of a tradition of the ancient Roman 
year of ten months, and we now see that it is thoroughly intel- 
ligible by comparison with the annual sacrificial satfrar of ten 
months mentioned in the Vedic literature The names of the 
Roman months from Quinili* to Deeembr further show that 
the months of the year had no special names in ancient times,- 
bot were named simply in their numetical order, a fact which 
"© Fide Langhorne’s ‘Translation of Plutarch’s Lives, published! 
by Ward, Lock and Co,, London, pp, 53, 4. 
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accounts for the absence of common names for the months 
of the year in different Aryan languages. 

The evidence regarding the ancient year of Celts, Teutons 
and Greaks is not however so definite, though it may be clear. 
dy shown that in each case the year was marked by a certniti 
period of cold and darkness, indicating the Arctic origin of 
the ancient calendar. speaking of the ancient Celtic year 
Prof. Rhys observes, “Now as the Celts Were in the habit 
formerly of counting winters, and of giving precedence in their 
reckoning to night and winter over day and summer, I should 
argue that the last day of the year in the lrish story of Diar- 
mait's death meant the eve of November or All-halloween, 
the night before the Irish Samiein, and known in Welsh as 
Nee Galaingaeef?, or the Night of the Winter Calends, But 
there ig no occasion to rest on this alone, for we have the 
evidence of Cormac's Glosary that the month before the be- 
ginning of winter was the last month, so that the first day of 
the first month of winter was also the first day of the year '* 
Various superstitious customs are then alluded to, showing 
that the eve of November was considered to be the proper 
time for prophecy or the appearance of goblins; and the Pr: 
fessor then closes: the discussion regarding the above.mention- 
ed last day of the Celtic year with the remark that “Tt had 
been fixed upon as the time of all others, when the Sun-god 
whose power had been prac: ally falling of since the great 
feast associated with him on the frst of August, succumbed 
ta his enemies, the powers of darkness ind Winter, [t was 
their frst hour of triumph after an interval of subjection, 
and the popular Imagination pictured them Stalking abroad 
with more than ordinary insolence and TBSTESSIVeNess ; and 
if it comes to giving individuality and form to the deformity 
of darkness, to describe it asa sow, black or 
Neither ears nor tail, is not perhaps very seadi 


* Eby’ Hibbert Lecturns, p. 514. 
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an instance of imaginative aptitude."* This shows that the 
ancient Celtic year closed with the season of autumn and the 
beginning of winter which corresponded with the last day of 
October, or the eve of November, and was marked by festivals 
which indicated the victory of darkness over light. As re. 
gards the middle of the year or summer in the Celtic traditions, 
the same authority further informs us that “The Lammas 
fairs and meetings forming the Lugnassad in ancient Ireland 
marked the victorious close of the sun's contest with the powers 
of darkness and death, when the warmth and light of that lumi- 
nary’s rays, after routing the colds and blights, were fast bring. 
ing the crops to maturity. This, more mythologically express. 
ed, was represented as the final crushing of Fomori and Fir 
Bolg, the death of their king and the nullifying of their 
malignant spells, and as the triumphant return of Lug with 
peace and plenty to marry the maiden Erinn and to enjoy a 
well-earned banquet, at which the fairy host of dead ancestors 
was probably not forgotten, Marriages were sdlemnized on 
the auspicious occasion ; and no prince, who failed to be pre- 
sent on the last day of the fair, durst look forward to prosperi- 
ty during the coming year. The Lugnassad was the great 
event of the summer half of the year, which extended from 
the calends of May to.the calends of Winter, The Celtic year 
Was more thermometric than astronomical, and the Lugnassa 

was 50 to say its summer solstice, whereas the fongwst tie 
was, so far as I have been able to discover, of no special ac- 
count."+ The great feast of the Lugnassad thus marked the 
middle of the year or summer, and it was held at the begin. 
ning of August, Therefore, “the First of May must, acconding 
to Celtic ideas, have been the right season for the birth of 
the summer sin- god “;{ and this is confirmed by the story of 
Gwin and Gwythur, wtio fought for the same damsel, and 


Rhys’ Hibbert Lectures, pp. 516-17. Hid. pp. 418219, 
{ibid. p. [HM6, 
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between whom peace was made on the condition that they were 
to light for the damsel “‘on the Calends of May every year thence- 
forth till the Day of Doom, and be who should prove victorious 
on the Day of Doom was to take the Damsel to wife.” This is 
intetpreted by Prof. Rhysto mean that “the Sun-god would 
recover his bride at the beginning of summer after his antagonist 
had gained possession of her at the beginning of winter" :+ and 
he compares the legend to the story of Persephone, danghter of 
#05 Carried away by Plute, who was, however, able to retain 
her at his side only for six months in the year, We might also 
cite in. this connection the legend of Demeter or Mother Earth, 
who is said to rejoice for six months in the presence of Pro- 
serpine, the green herb, her daughter, and for six months 
regret ber absence in dark abodes beneath the earth. ‘The 
ancient Celtic year thus seems to have been divided into two 
halves, one representing the six summer months, and the other, 
which commenced on the eve of November, the six months of 
winter darkness. But what is still more remarkable is that 
just as the Rig-Veda gives us the exact date of the com- 
Mencement of the battl: between Indra and Shambara, 
=) Celtic myths record the exact date of the first battle 
of Moytura and also of the fight between Labraid of the 
Swift Hand on the Sword, king of an Irish Hades, whom 
Cuchulainn goes to assist, and his enemies called the Men of 
Fidga, They were fought on the eve of November, “when 
the Celtic year began with the ascendency of the powers of 
darknes."* Prof. Rhys farther points out that the ancient 
Norseyear was similar in character. The great feast of the 
Norsemen occupied three days called the Winter Nights 
and began on the Saturday falling on or between the ith and 
the 18th of October ; and according to Dr. Vigfusson this feast. 
marked the beginning of the ancient year of the Norsemen. 
The old Norse year thus appears to have been shorter by a few 
“Khys' Hibbert Lectures, p, 568, 7 
tdid p, 400. 
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days than the Celtic ome; Wut Prof. Rhys accounts for this 
difference on the ground “ that winter, and therefore the year 
commences éarlier in Scandinavia than tn the scatinentel centre 
from which the Celts dispersed themselves™ 


As regards the ancient Greek calendar, Prof. Rhys has 
shown that the old year ended with the festival of Apatoria 
and the new one began with the Chalceta, an ancient feast in 
honour of Hephaestus and Athene, the exact date being the 4am 
Sma of the month of Pyanepsion, that is, approximately 
the last day of October. Prof. Rhys then compares the Celtic 
feast of the Lummassad with the Greek festival named Pan- 
athenaci, and the feast on the Calends of May with the Athe- 
nian Thargelia, and concludes his comparison of the Celtic and 
the Greek calendar by observing that “a year which was 
common to Celts with Greeks isnot unlikely te have once been 
common to them with some or all other branches of the Aryan 
family." 

This shows that the ancient Aryan races of Europe knew 
of six months’ day.and six months’ night, and their calendars 
were the modificttions of this Arctic division of the year, 
Comparative philology, according to Dr- Schrader, leads us to 
the same conclusion. Speaking of the ancient division of the 
year he says:—* Nearly everywhere in the chronology of the 
individgal peoples a division of the year into two parts can be 
traced. This finds linguistic expresion in the circumstance 
sizer! ie terms for. summer, spring, and winter have parallel 

ms, Asin the primeval period * j/Ai-m anc “rem 
existed laws aaa ek Zend cima and fama correspond to 
each other, in Armenian amare and jmera, in| Teutonic sum-ar 
and wind-or, in Celtic gem ard «am, in Indian ravanta and he 
newts, There is abeolutely no instance, in which one and the 








sume language shows identity of suffixes in the names of the 
three seasons of the year. In Slavonic, also, the year is 


*Rhys’ ‘Hibbert Lectures, p. 076. + hid, po 121. 
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divided into two principal divisions, summer (Ito) and winter 
(sma); and finally evident traces of old state of things are 
not wanting in Gresk and Latin."* Dr. Schrader further re- 
marks that the separate coaceptions of winter and summer 
were combined in one whole even in primitive times: but there 
is no word for a year common to all or most of the Aryan 
languages, and it is not unlikely that the names of summer or 
winter were used to denote the return of the seasons more fre- 
quently than the conception of winter and summer combined 
into one whole. As the length of summer, or the period 
sunshine, as contrasted with the period of darkness, varied from 
six to twelve months in the Arctic regions the conception of a 
year of twelve months was perhaps less suited for practical ree- 
Koning in the primeval home than the conception of so many 
months’ summer or so many months winter taken singly, and 
this explains why in the BigeVeda we have the expression 
Smdnve lid wugd and Eshapali to denote the whole year. 

In discussing the legend of the Navagvas and the. Dashag. 
vas. we have shown that the numerals incorporated in their 
names must be interpreted (as referring to the number of 
months during which they completed their annual Sacrifices, 
and that Prof. Lignana’s view that they refer to the months of 
pregnancy isnot only improbable but Opposed to the express 
Vedic texts which tell os that the Navagvas and the Dashag- 
vas completed their sacrifices in ten months, Let we now gee 
if there are corresponding personages in other Aryan mytholo. 
gies) Prof. Lignana has pointed out the resemblance between 
the Navagyas and the Nove msides of the Romans. The com. 
Parison is no doubt happy, but #there is nothing in the cult of 
the Novemsides which gives usaclue to the original meani, 
of the word. We know nothing beyond the fact that Novem. 
Sides (also spelt Kovemsiles) were certain Latin gods, who 
* Schrader's Frihistorio Antiquites of Aryan Peoples, tratalncd 
by Jevom, Part IV, ch, VI, p. 502. 
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according to the double etymology (novem, nine,or wovas, new) 
were taken for nine Muses, or for gods newly introduced, as 
after the conquest of a place in contrast with the old gods of 
the country. But the Celtic tradition of the Maid of Nine 
Forms is much more explicit, inasmuch as it is distinctly 
connected with the sun-hero Cuchulainn, The story is thus 
narrated by Rhys: Conchobar had a passing fair daugtiter 
called Fedelm of the nine forms, for she had so many fair 
aspects, each of which was more beautiful, as we are told, than 
the others; and when “Cochulainn had, at the news of the 
approach of the enemy from the west,.advanced with his father 
to the frontier of the realm, he suddenly hastened away in the 
evening to a place of secret meeting, where he knew Fedelm 
to have a bath got ready for him in order to prepare him for 
the morrow and his first encounter with the invading army,'" 
This reminds us of the assistance rendered by the Navagvas and 
the Dashagvas to Indra by means of Soma sacrifices performed 
by them and which sacrifices are said to have invigorated 
Indi and prepared him for his fight with the powers of dark- 
ness, fepresented by Vritra, Vala, Shambara and other demons 
The Maid of Nine Forms is therefore a Celtic paraphrase of 
the Nine-going sacrificers in the Rig-Veda. Prof. Rhys con 
sidérs Fedelm to be a sort of Athene with nine forms of 
beauty, and refers to the story of Athene weaving a peplos for 
her favourite Hérakles, or causing springs of warm water to 
gush forth from the ground, to supply him at the end of the 
day with arefreshing bath,t Gut this comparison does not 
explain why there should benine forms of beauty in either 
ase, The mystery is, however, cleared up, if we suppose 
these legends to refer to the nine moaths of sunshine at the 
end of which the setting san-god is refreshed or invigorated 
for his stragele with the demons of darkness by the acts or ser- 
vices of the Ninsoing sacrificers or the Maid of Nine Forms. 
* Rhys’ Hibbert Lectures, pp. 650-1. + fd. pp. 372-9. 
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In the Norse literature we are told that Thor, the son of Earth, 
‘lays the Worlddiragon, walks nine paces and dies of the 
venom of the Serpent.” If the slaying of the dragon be 
understood, as remarked by Prof. Rhys, to mean the caon- 
quest of the Sun-hero over the powers of darkness, and the 
death of Thor be taken to represent the sinking of the 
summer-sun below the horizon, we have here a clear state. 
ment that Thor, the Sun-hero, walked nine paces during the 
time that intervened between the end of winter and the end 
of summer. These nine paces could not be nine days or nine 
years; and there is therefore no alternative but to hold that 
the legend refersto the nine months’ life of the Sun-god before 
he succumbed to the powers of darkness. The Avestic story 
of Vafra, or, according to Spiegel, Vifra Naviza (Yt. V, 61): 
belongs, I think, to the same cliss. He is suid to have been 
flung up in the air, in the shape of a bird by Thraétaona and 
was flying for three days and three nights towards Jhis own 
house, but could not tum down, At the end of the third 
night when the beneficent dawn came dawning up, he prayed 
into Asdyi Sara Anthita to help him, promising to oder 
Haomas and meat by the brink of the river Rangha, Ardyi 
Stra Anithita. listening to his prayer is then said to have 
brought hjm to his house safe and unhurt. Vifta Naviza in 
this legend is very likely Vipra Navagya of the Rig-V eda. 
We have. seen that the Navagvas and seven Fiprar are 
mentioned together in the Rig-Veda (VI, 22, 2) and that 
the Ashvins, who are called Fipra-cdAasd in (V. 74, 7}, 
aresaid tohave resided for three days and three nights 
in the distant region, It is not unlikely, therefore, thar 
the story of the Navagvas, who go to help Indra in the 
world of darkness after completing. their sacrificial session 
of nine months, may have been combined with the story 
of the Ashvins in the Avestic legend of Vifra Naviza, Sanskrit 

* Rhya' Hibbert Lectures, p. 616. —— -——— 
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Yipra being changed into Avestic Vira and Navagva into 
Navaza. 

The above legends from the Greek, Celtic and Notse 
literatures show. that a long winter-darkmess was not un- 
known to the ancestors of the Aryan races in Europe, who 
have preserved distinct reminiscences of a year of ten or six 
months’ sunshine, and that the Navagvas and the Dasha. 
gvas of the Rig-Veda have again their parallels in the mytho- 
logy of other Aryan races, though the resemblance may not 
be as obvious in the one as in the other case, A year 
of six months’ or ten months’ sunshine necessarily implies 
a jong continuous day and a long continuous night, and 
distinct references to these Arctic characteristics of day 
and night are found in Norse and Slavonic legends. Thus 
the Norse Sun-god Balder is said to have dwelt in a place 
in heaven called Breidablik or Broadgleam, the most bless- 
ed of all lands, where nought unclean or accursed could 
ahide, Upon this Prof, Rhys observes, * It is remarkable 
that Balder had 2 dwelling place in the heavens. and this 
seems to refer to the Arctic summer when the sun pro- 
longs his stay above the horizon, ‘The pendant to” the 
picture would naturally be his staying as long in the nether 
world." ‘This corresponds exactly with the Vedic description 
of the sun’s unyoking his carriage and making 4 halt in the 
mid of the heaven, discussed in the sixth chapter. The story 
of three brothers in the Slavonic literature also points out to 
the same conclusion, We are told that “Once there was 
an old couple who had three sons- Two of them had their wits 
about them, but the third, Ivan, was a simpleton. Now in 
the land in which Ivan lived, there was mever any day but 
alway night, This was & snake's doing. Well, Ivan under- 
took to kill that make, Then came @ third snake with 
twelve heads, Ivan killed it and destroyed the heads and 

* Khya’ Hibbert Lectures, p. 546- 
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immediately there was light throughout the whole land:'"* This 
reminds one of the story of Trita in the Riz-Veda previously 
described. Trita’s abode is said to be in the distant region, 
and we have interpreted it to mean the nether world of dark 
ness, an interpretation which amongst others is fully bome 
out by the story of Ivan and his two brothers. But the dark 
power takes a distinctive Russian appearance in the awfil 
figure of Koshchei, the deathless—a fleshless ckeleton who 
squeezes heroes to death in his bony arms, He carries offa 
princess; after seven years the hero reaches his under-groand 
palace and 18 hidden; but is discovered by Koshchel who typt- 
fies winter i this case. All these legends clearly indicate a 
dark. winter of some months’ duration, or the long winter- 
night of the Arctic regions, There are other storjes in which 
the Sun-hero is sid to have been detained in a place of 
darkness; but it is not necessary to refer to them in this place. 
For comparison I shall only refer briefly to a legend in the 
Finnish mythology, which, though not Aryan in origin, may 
yet serve to throw some light on the subject under considera- 
tion. In the mythology of the Finns, the Dawn is called 
Koi and “ Koi, the Dawn (masc.), and Ammarik, the Gloam- 
ing (fem.), are said tohave been entrusted by Vanna-issa, the 
Old Father, with lighting and extinguishing every moming 
and evening the torch of the day. As a reward for their 
faithful services Vanna-issa would allow them to get married. 
But they preferred to remain bride and bridegroom, ark 
Vanna-issa bad nothing more to say, He allowed them, 
however, to meet at midnight during four weeks jn Summer, 
At that time Ammarik hands the dying torch to Koi, who 
revives it with hig breath."; If this legend has any meaning it 
signifes the cessation of extinguishing the torch of the day 
during four weeks in summer, Koi and Ammarik both leave 
_ = Poor's Comparative Mythology, p. 390. | Mar Muller's Com: 
tribations wo the Seienoo of Mythology, pp. 267.3, - 
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their places and arrange to meet at midnight but without ex- 
tinguishing the torch, This meansalong day of four weeks, 
and as it must have a long night of four weeks to match it 
the story points ont toa period of eleven months’ sun-shine, 
and an Arctic night of four weeks. 


From the legends mentioned, or referred to, or described 
above, it may be easily seen that many trices of the Arctic 
calendar are still discernible in the mythology of the west- 
em Aryan races like Celts, Teutons, Lets, Slavs, Greeks and 
Romans Long dawns or a number of dawns, long days, long 
nights, dark winters, are all alluded to more or less explicitly in 
these myths, though none of these legends refers directly to the 
position of the primeval home and the cause of its destruction. 
But this omission or defect is removed by the evidence contained 
in the Veda and the Avesta ; and when the European legends are 
viewed in the light of the Indo-Iranian traditions they clearly 
point to the existence of a primeval home near the North Pole. 
There are a number of other legends in the Celtic and Teutonic 
literatures which describe the victory of sm-hero over the 
demons of darkness every year, similar in character to the victory 
of Indra over Vritra, or to the achievements of the Ashvins, the 
physicians of the gods) Thus in the Norse mythology, Hodur, 
the blind god of winter, is represented as killing Balder or Baldur, 
or the god of sammer, and Vali the son of Odin and Rind is said 
to have avenged his brother's death afterwards. The encounters 
of Cuchulainn, the Celtic Sun-god, with his enemies, the Fomor 
or the Fir Bolg, the Irish representatives of the powers of dark- 
ness, are of the same character. It may also be remarked that 
according to Prof. Rhys the world of waters and the world of 
darkness and the dead are identical in Celtic myths, in the same 
Way as the world of water, the abode of Vritra and the 
world of darkness are shown to be in the Vedic mythology. 
The strange custom of couvade, by which the whole population 
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of Ireland is described as being laid up in confinement of im 
disposed so as to be unable to defend their country against the 
invasion of Ailill and Medle with their Fir Bole, excepting 
Cuchulazinn and his father, again indicates, according to Prof. 
Rhys, a sort of decline in the power of gods like that witnessed 
in the case of the winter-sun ; in other words, it was an indisposi- 
tion or inactivity of the same sort which amounts in the Norse 
Edda to nothing less than actual death of the Anses at the hands 
of the powers of evil. This temporary affliction or the indisposi- 
tion of the gods forms the subject of many other legends, But 
we have no space to narrate all of them, and chal], therefore, 
only quote here the conclusion, which Prof. Rhys has been forced 
to adopt, regarding the meaning of these myths after a critical 
examination of the different Celtic and Teutonic legends 
Speaking of Gods, Demons and Heroes, in the last lecture of his 
learned work, he thus sums up his views regarding the myths 
describing the encounters between Gods or Smm-heroes and the 
powers of darkness :— 


" All that we have thus far found with regard to the con- 
test of the gods and their allies against the powers of evil and 
theirs, would seem to indicate that they were originally regard- 
ed as yearly struggles. This appears to be the meaning of the 
fore-knowledge as to the Final battle of Moytura, and as to the 
exact date of the engagement on the Plain of Fidga in which 
Cuchulainn assists Labraid of the Swift Hand on the swe 
kind of Celtic Zeus, or Mars-Jopiter, as the ruler of an Ely- 
sium in the other world. It was for a similar reason that the 
northern. Siby) could predict that,after the Anses bad been 
slain by Swart, aided by the evil brood, Balder wonld come to 
reign, when all would be healed, and the Anses would meet 
again in the Field of Ith. Nor can the case have been materi- 
ally different with the Greek gods, as proved by the allusior 
to the prophecy about the issue of the war with the giants. 
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And this was not all; for we are told that the Cretans repre- 
-cented Zeus as born and bred and also buried in their island, @ 
view sometimes formally regarded as confirming the character 
ascribed to them for lying ; but that deserves no serious consi- 
eration, and the Cretans in their mysteries are supposed to 
have represented the god going through the stages of his history 
every year. <A little beyond the limits of the Greek world 4 simi- 
lar idea assumed a still more remarkable form, namely, among 
the Phrygians, who are said by Plutarch to have believed their. 
god (like the Purinic Vishnu) to sleep during the winter and 
resume his activity during summer, The same author also states 
that the Paphlagonians were of opinion that the gods were shut 
op in-a prison during winter and let loose in summer. Of these 
peoples, the Phrygians at least appear to have been Aryan, and 
related by no means distantly to the Greeks ; but nothing could 
resemble the Irish couvade of the Ultonion heroes more closely 
than the notion of the Phrygian god hibernating. This, in its 
tum, is not to be severed from the drastic account of the Zensof 
the Greek Olympus reduced by Typho to a sinewless mass and 
thrown for a time into a cave in a state of utter helplessness. 
‘Thos we seem to be directed to the north as the orginal home of 
the Aryan nations ; and there are other indications to the same 
fect, such as Woden’s gold ring Draupnir, which Ihave taken 
to be symbolic of the ancient eight<lay week : he places it on 
Balder's pile, and with him it disappears for a while into the 
nether world, which would seem to mean the cessation for a 
time of the vicissitude of day and night, as happens in midwinter 
within the Arctic Circle, ‘This might be claimed as exclusively 
Itelandic, but not if one can show traces, 4 Ihave attempted, 
of the same myth in Ireland, Further, a sort of complement 
to it is supplied by the fact that Cuchulainn, the Sun-hero, ts 
to fight seyeral days and nights without having any 
Jeep, which though fixed at the wrong season of the year in 
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the epic tale m its present form, may probably be regarded as 
originally referring to the sm remaining above the horizon 

continuously for several days in sommer. Traces of the same 
idea betray themselves in Balder's son Forseti or the Judge, who, 

according to a passage in old Norse literature, sits long hours at 

his court settling all causes in his palace of Glitnir in the skies. 
These points are mentioned as part of a hypothesis I have been 

forced to form for the interpretation of certain features of Aryan 

mythology ; and that hypothesis, to say the least of it, will not 

now be considered so wild as it would have been a few years 

azo; for the recent researches of the students of language and 
ethnology have profoundly modified their views, and a few words 
must, at this point, be devoted to the change that has come over 

the scene.” 


Prof. Rhys then goes on to briefly describe how the views 
of mythologists and philologists regarding the primeval home of 
the Aryan race have been modified by the recent discoveries in 
Geology, Archzlogy and Craniclogy, and how the site of that 
home has been shifted from the plains of Central Asia to the 
northern parts of Germany or even to Scandinavia not only on 
ethnological but also on philological grounds. As we have 
discussed the subject previously, we omit this portion of Prof. 
Rhys’ remarks and qnote the concluding Paragraph which mans 
as follows :— 

“ Thus the voice of recent research is raised very decidedly 
in favour of Europe, though there is no complete unanimity 
as to the exact portion of Europe, to rezard as the early home 
of the Aryans ; but the competition tends to lie between North 
Germany and Scandinavia, especially the south of Sweden. 
This last would probably do well enough as the coumtry in 
which the Aryans may have consolidated and organized them- 
selves before beginning to send forth their excess of popula. 
tion to conquer the other lands now pospessad by nations 

"Rhye! Hibbert Lectures, pp. 631-1, | 
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speaking Aryan languages, Nor can one forget that all the great 
states of modern Europe, except that of the sick man, trace 
their history back to the conquest of the Norsemen who set out 
from the Scandinavian land, which Jordanis proudly calls ofteina 
gentinm and ragina nationwm. Bul I doubt whether the teachings of 
etolution may not force we fo trace them still further towards the 
Worth : in any case, the mythological indications to which your 
attention has been called, point, if 1 am not mistaken, to some apet 
within the Arctic Circle, such, for example, as the region where 
Norse legend placed the Land of Immortality, somewhere in the 
north of Finland and the neighbourhood of the White Sea. There 
would, perhaps, be no difficulty in the way of supposing them to 
have thence in due time descended into Scandinavia, settling, 
among other places, at Upsala, which has all the appearance of 
being a most ancient site, lying as it does on a plain dotted with 
innumerable burial mounds of unknown antiquity. ‘This, you will 
bear in mind, has to do only with the origin of the early Aryans, 
and not with that of the human race generally ; but it would be 
no fatal objection to the view here suggested, if it should be urged 
that the mythology of nations beside the Aryans, such as that of 
the Paphlagonians, in case of their not being Aryan, point like- 
wise to the north; for it is not contended that the Aryans may 
be the only people of northern origin, Indeed, I may add that 
a theory was, not long ago, propounded by 4 distinguished French 
savant, to the effect that the entire human rice originated on 
the shores of the Polar Sea at a time when the rest of the nor- 
thern hemisphere was too hot to be inhabited by man, M.- 
de Saporta, for that is the learned writer's name, ©x- 

plains himself in clear and forcible terms; but how far 
his hypothesis may satisfy the other students of this- 
fascinating subject [ cannot say. It may, however, be ob- 
“served in pasting that it need not disconcert even the most 
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“orthodox of men, for it supposes all the races of mankind 
traceable to a single non-simian origin, and the Bible leaves it 
an open question where exactly and when the Garden of Eden 





[have very little to add to the views expressed in the above 
passages ; in fact Prof. Rhys has left us little to be done so far 
as Celtic and Teutonic myths are concerned, The way in which 
he proceeds to analyze the lezends and show that they all point 
to & primeval home in the Arctic regions is at once interesting 
and instructive. He fret clears the ground by ascribing the 
different prophecies occuring in the legends not to any fore-know- 
ledge on the part of the poet, but to the simple fact that the 
“events spoken of were of annual occurrence, and as they were 
known to recur regularly jt was not difficult to adopt the language 
-of prophecy and predict the happening of these events in future. 
He then collects a number of facts which go to prove that gods 
and heroes were afflicted with some disability of distress at 
certain intervals of time, which rendered them incapable to 
¢arry on the annual struggle with the powers of evil and darkness. 
The only physical phenomena corresponding to such distresé of 
the solar hero, or the sin, are his daily setting, the decay of his 
powers in Winter and his disappearing below the horizon for 
some months in the Polar regions. As the Struggle between 
the Sun-god and his enemies is, as stated above, determined to 
be annual, the daily setting of the sin does not come within the 
range of the possible explanations of the temporary distress of 
the sun-god, Outofthe two remaining physical phenomena, 
the decay of sun's power in winter would have answered the 
porpose, had there been no legends or myths which indi. 
cated the cessation of the vicissitude of day and night for 
some time, I have pointed out before how Prof Max 
Muller, who has followed the same method ,o! interpretation 
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4n his discussion of the achievements of the Ashvins, has 
failed to grasp the real meaning of the Ashvins’ legends by 
disregarding the statements which distinctly ‘speak of the prote- 
ges of the Ashvins as dwelling or labouring in darkness, Prof. 
Rhys is more cautious in this respect, and is anxious to account 
for all the incidents in the legends if they could possibly be 
accounted for on any theory. The result is that be has been 
gradually led, or we might even say forced, to adopt the theory 
of the ancient Arctic home of the Aryan people inasmuch as all 
the different incidents in the legends under consideration can be 
accounted for only by this theory. In short, Prof. Rhys has 
one for the Celtic and Teutonic myths what we have endea- 
voured to do in this book in regard to the Vedic and Avestic tra- 
ditions: ‘This has considerably lightened our labour tn regard ta 
the examination of Celtic and Teutonic myths from our point of 
view, and our thanks are due to Prof. Rhys for the same. But 
we feel sure that if the Vedie evidence and facts stated and 
discussed in. the fore-going chapters had been known to the 
learned Professor before he wrote his work, he would have e- 
pressed himself still more confidently regarding the inference 
to be drawn from the traces of Arctic origin discernible in Teu- 
tonic myths ; but even as it is, the value of his testimony stands 
very high in the decision of the question before us- It is the 
testimony of an expert given after @ critical and careful examina- 
tion of all Celtic and Teutonic Myths, and after comparing them 
with similar Greek traditions ; and when this testimony falls im 
“40 completely with the conclusions we have dfawn from an 
independent consideration of the Vedic and Avestic myths, our 
results may, so to sy, be regarded as doubly proved, It has 
already been shown that the results of comparative philology 
also support, or, at any rate, are not inconsistent with our 
-conclusions. * The theory of the Asiatic home may be said to 
have been now abandoned on linguistic or etymological grounds, 
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but it has not yet been proved that the neolithic Aryan races 
of Europe were autochthonus in the countries where their 
remains are now found. ‘Therefore the question of the original 
home of the Aryan people is still an open question, and 
we are free to draw any conclusion regarding the ancient 
home from a legitimate consideration of the traditional evi- 
dence before us, Prof. Rhys has well described the situation by 
observing that the teachings of evolution may force us to 
look for the original home still farther north in the Arctic 
regions, Infact we have to goto a latitude which will give 
us seven months’ sunshine, or a hundred nights’ continuous. 
darkness, or thirty days’ continnous dawn, The question whe- 
ther the home of other nations, beside the Aryan, can be traced 
to the North Pole, has been ably discussed by Dr. Warren in 
his Paradise Pounl, or the Cradle ofthe Human Race at the 
North Pole. [tisan important question from an anthropolo- 
gical point of view; but its very comprehensiveness precludes 
us from collecting evidence from the traditional Hiteratures of 
the different human races living on the surface of this earth, 
it is true that we sometimes derive help from the discussion of 
the broader questions at first ; but for all practical purposes it 
is always desirable to split up the inquiry. into different sec. 
tions, and when each section has been thoroughly investigated 
to combine the results of the different investigators and see 
what conclusions are common to all. Our inquiry of the ori 
ginal Aryan home is, therefore, not only not inconsistent with 
the general theory about the cradle of the human race at the 
North Pole, but a necessary complement to it; and it matters. 
little whether it is undertaken as an independent inquiry as 
we have done, or as a part of the general investigation. Any 
how ours is a limited task, namely, to prove that the original 
home of the Aryan people was situited in the Arctic T evions 
before the Jast Glacial epoch and that the oldest eancestors of 
the Aryan race had to abandon it owing to its destruction by 
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ace and snow of the Glacial period. The Vedic and the Ave- 
stic passages, quoted in the previous chapters, directly point to 
such a home in primeval times, and we now see that the testi 
mony of scholars, like Prof. Rhys, who have independently 
examined the Celtic, Teutonic and other mythologies of the 
European branches of the Aryan race, fully bears out the con- 
clusion we have deduced from the Indo-Iranian traditions 
We have also seen that our view is supported by the latest 
scientific researches, and is not inconsistent with the resalts 
of comparative philology. We may, therefore, take it as 
established that the original home of the Aryan people 
was in the far north, in regions round about the North Pole, 
and that we have correctly interpreted the Vedic and the 
Avestic traditions which had long remained mis-interpreted. 





CHAPTER XHL 
THE BEARING OF OUR RESULTS ON THE HISTORY OF 
PRIMITIVE ARYAN CULTURE AND RELIGION, 

Proofs of the theory of the Arctic home summed up—They clear- 
ly indicate a Polar home,but the exact spot in the Arctic regions, 
that ts, north of Europeor Asia, still undeterminable—An Arctic 
home possible only in inter-Glacial times according to geology 
—Ancient Vedic chronology and calendar examined—The in- 
terval between the commencement of the Post-Glacial era and 
the Orion period cannot, according to it, be so great as 8a,c00 
years—Supported by the moderate estimate of the American 
gcologists—Puriinic chronology of yugas, manvantaras and kalpar 
—Rangichirya'’s and Aiyer's views thereon—Later Purdnic 
system evolve! out of an original cycle of four yugas of 
To,ooo years, since the last deluge—The theory of ‘ dicine 
years’ unknown to Manu and Vy’sa—Adopted by later writers 
who could not believe that they lived in the Krita age 
—The original tradition of 10,000 years since the last deluge 
fully in accord with Vedic chronology—And also with the 
American estimate of 8,000 B. C. for the beginning of the 
Post-Glacial period—All prove the existence of a Polar Aryan 
home before 8,000 B, C.—Trustworthiness of the ancient tra- 
ditions and the method of preserving them—The theory of the 
Polar origin of the whole human race not inconsistent with the 
theory of the Arctic Aryan home—(Current views regarding bet 
mitive Aryan culture and religion examined—Primitive Ary 





phy 
man and his civilisation cannot now be treated as Post-Gla- 
cial—Certain destraction of the primeval civilization and cul. 
ture by the Ice Age—Short-comings or defects in the ciyilic. 
tion of the Neolithic Aryan races in Europe must, therefore, be 
ascribed toa post-diluvian relapse into barbarism—Life and 
calendar in the inter-Glacial Arctic home—Deraydna and Pitec. 
ydna ani] the deities worshipped during the period —The ancient 
sacrifices of the Aryan race—The degree of civilisation reached 
by the undivided Aryans in thelr Arctic home—The results of 
Comparative Philology stated~The civilisation disclosed by them 
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must be taken to be the minimum or the Jowert, that can be pre- 
dicated of the undivided Aryans—The culture of the undivided 
Aryans higher than the culture of the Stone or the Metal age 
—Use of metal coins among them highly probable—Beginnings 
of the Aryan language, or the differentiation of human races ac- 
cording to colour or language still untraceable—The origin of 
Aryan man and religion lost in geological antiquity —T heologi- 
cal views regarding the origin and character of the Vedas sum- 
marised—Differently supported by writers on the different 
schools of philosophy—Patanjali’s and Vyasa’s view that the 
Vadis were lost in the last deluge and repromulgated, in sub. 
stance, if notin form, at the beginning of the new age—The 
four periods into which the Post-Glacial era may be divided on 
astronomical groumds—Compared with the characteristics of the 
four yugas given in the Aitareya Bribmana—T heological and 
historical views regarding the origin &c. of the Vedas stated in 
parallel columns and compared —Vedic texts, showing that the 
subject matter of the hymns is ancient though the language may 
be new, cited—Vedic deities and their exploits all said to be 
ancient—Improbability of Dr. Muir's suggested reconciliation 
—Vedas, or rather Vedic religion, shown to be inter-Glacial in. 
substance thoagh post-Glacial in /orm—Conchiding remarks. 
We have now completed our investigation of the question 
‘ofthe original home of the ancestors of the Vedic Aryans 
from different stand-points of view, Our arguments, it will be 
seen, are not based on the history of culture, or on facts dis- 
closed by linguistic palzeontology. The evidence, cited in the 
foregoing chapters, mainly consists of direct passip|es from 
the Vedas and the Avesta, proving unmistakably that the poets 
of the Rig-Veda were acquainted with the climatic conditions 
witriessible only in the Arctic tegions, and that the principal 
Vedic deities, such as the revolving Dawn, the Waters capti- 
vated by Vritra, the Ashvins the rescuers of the idfflicted gods 
and Sarya, Indra the deity of a hundred sacrifices, Vishnu the 
vast-strider, Varuth the lord of night and the ocean, the Aditya 
brothers or the seven monthly sun-gods, Tita ¢r the Third, 
and others, are clothed with attributes which clearly betray their 
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Arctic origin. In other words, all the dyferentie, mentioned 
in the third chapter as characteristic of the Polar and Circum- 
Polar regions, are met with in the Rig-Veda in such a way a5 
to leave no doubt regarding the conclusion to be drawn from 
them, A day ora night of six months and a long continuous 
dawn of several days' duration with its revolving splendours, 
not to mention the unusually long Arctic day and night or a 
year of less than twelve months" sunshine, were all known to 
the Vedic bards, and have been described by them not mytho- 
logically or metaphorically but directly in plain and simple 
words, which, though misinterpreted so long, can, in the light 
thrown upon the question by recent scientific researches, be 
now rightly read and understood, In fact the task, which I set 
to myself, was to find out such passages, and show how in the 
absence of the trie key to their meaning, they have been sub. 
jected to forced construction, or ignored and neglected by 
Vedic scholars both Indian and foreign, ancient and modern, 
Ido not mean, however, to unilerrate, on that account, the 
value or the importance of the labours of Indian Nairnktas 
like Yaska, or commentators like Siyana. Without their aid 
we should have, it is readily admittel, been able to do little 
in the field of the Vedic interpretation ; and I am fully aware 
of the service they have rendered to this cause, There is no 
question that they have done their best in elucidating the 
meaning of our sacred books; and their claims on the grateful 
remembrance of their services by future generations o 
scholars will ever remain unchallenged, But if the Vedas 
are really the oldest records of our race, w 


ho can deny thar in 
the light of the advancing knowledge regard Primitive 


humanity, we may still discover in these ancient records 
facts and statements which may have escape] the attention 
of older scholars owing to the imperfect nature, in their days, 
‘of those sciences which are calculated to thrhw further light on 
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race? There is, therefore, nothing strange if some of the pass 
ages in the Big-Veda and the Avesta disclose to us ideas which 
the ancient commentators could not and did not perceive in 
them ; and I would request the reader to bear this in mind in 
comparing the interpretations and explanations proposed by me 
in the foregoing chapters with the current interpretations of 
these passages by eastern or western Vedic scholars. 

But our conclusions do not rest merely on the interpretation 
of passages which, if rightly construed, disclose climatic charac- 
teristics peculiar to the Arctic regions; though this evidence is, 
by itself, sufficient to prove our hypothesis. We have seen that 
in the sacrificial literature of the Vedic people as well asin their 
mythology there are many indications which point to the same 
conclusion; and these are fully corroborated by the ancient 
traditions and legends in the Avesta and also by the mythologies 
of the European branches of the Aryan race, A sicrificial session 
ef ten months held by the Dashagvas, or an annual sattra of 
the same duration, compared with the oldest Roman year ending 
in December er the tenth month, are the principal instances on 
the point ; and they have been fully discussed in the foregoing 
chapters I have also shown that the knowledge of the half-year- 
long day or night is not confined to the traditions of the eastern 
Aryas, but is common also to the Huropean branches of the 
Aryan race. ‘The tradition preserved in the Vendidad about the 
ancient Iranian Paradise in the far north, so that a year was 
equal to aday to the inhabitants thereof, and its destruction by 
snow and ice burying the land undera thick Ice-cap, again affords 
the most striking and cogent proof of the theory we have 
endeavoured to prove im these pages. Thus if the traditions of 
the weatern Aryas point out, according to Prof. Rhys, to Finland 
or the White Sea as the original home of the Aryan people, 


the north ; for a continuous dawn of thirty days is possible only 








a ae 
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within a few degrees of the North Pole. But though the latitude 
of the original home can be thus ascertained more or less defini- 
tely, yet there is unfortunately nothing in these traditions which 
will enable us to determine the longitude of the place, or, in 
other words, whether the original home of the Aryan Tate was to 
the north of Europe or Asia. But considering the fact that the 
traditions of the original Polar home are better preserved in the 
sacred books of the Brahmins and the Parsis, it is not unlikely 
that the primeval home was located to the north of Siberia 
father than to the north of Russia‘ or Scandinavia. It is, how- 
ever, useless to speculate on the point without further proof. 
The Vedic and the Avestic evidence clearly establish the exiat- 
ence of a primeval Polar home, the climate of which was mild 
and temperate in ancient times, before it was invaded by the 
Glacial epoch ; and with this result we must rest content, until 
we get sufficient new materials to ascertain the exact position of 
the Aryan home within the Arctic reejons. 


We commenced the book with a summary of the results of 
the latest geological and archological researches regarding the 
history of primitive humanity and the invasion of northern 
Europe and Asia by a series of glacial epochs in the Quartermary 
era, This discussion was prefixed to the book with the object of 
clearing up certain misapprehensions regarding the early history 
of our planet based on knowledge derived from older geological 
works, when man was believed to be post-glacial; and it will now 
be seen that our theory of the primeval Arctic home of the Aryan 
races is in perfect accord with the latest and most approved 
- geological facts and opinions. A primeval Arctic homewould have 
been regarded an impossibility, had not science cleared the ground 
by establishing that ‘the antiquity of man goes back to the Terti- 
temperate in inter-glacial times, and that it was rendered cold 
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and inclement by the advent of the Glacial epoch. We can 
now also understand why attempts to prove the existence of an 
Arctic home by discovering references to severe winter and 
cold in the Vedas did not succeed in the past. The winter in 
the primeval home was originally, that is, in interglacial 
times, neither severe nor inclement, and if such expressions as 
“‘a hundred winters" (#Aatom Aimah) are found in the Vedic 
literature, they cannot be taken for reminiscences of severe 
cold winters in the original home; for the expression came 
into use probably because the yearin the original home 
closed with a winter characterised by the long Arctic night. 
It was the advent of the Ice Age that destroyed the mild 
climate of the original home and converted it into an ice- 
bound land unfit for the habitation of man. This is well ex- 
pressed in the Avesta which describes the Airyana Vatjo as 
a happy land subsequently converted by the invasion of Angra 
Mainyu inte a land of severe winter and snow. This corres 
pondence between the Avestic description of the original 
home and the result of the latest geological researches, at 
once enables us to fix the age of the Arctic home, for it is 
mow a well-settled scientific fact that a mild climate in 
the Polar regions was possible only in the inter-glacial and 
not in the post-glacial times. 

But according to some geologists 20,000 or even 80,000 
years have passed since the close of the last Glacial epoch; 
and as the oldest date assigned to the Vedic hymns does not 
go beyond 4500 B, C., it may be contended that the traditions 
_@f the Ice Age, or of the inter-glacial home, cannot be sup- 
posed to have been accurately preserved by oral transmis- 
sion for thousands of years that elapsed between the com- 
mencement of the post-Glacial era and the oldest date of 
the Vedic hymns. It is, therefore, necessary to examine the 
“point a little more closely in this place. In my Orion or 
Racorches into the antiquity ef the Vedas, I have shown 
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that while the Taittiriya Samhit4 and the Bréhmanas begin 
the Nakshatras with the Krittikts or the Pleiades, show- 

ing that the vernal equinox then coincided with the aforesaid 
asterism (2500 B. C.), the Vedic literature contains traces of 
Mriga or Orion being once the frst of the Nakshatras and the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, or at least many of them, which are 
undoubtedly older than the Taittiriya Sambiti, contain refer- 
ence to this period, that is, about 4500 B, C. approximately. 
It is also pointed out that there are faint traces of the same 
equinox being oncé in the constellation of Piunarvasi, presid- 
ed over by Aditi, which was passible in about boo B. C. I 
have in my later researches tried to push back this limit by 
searching for the older zodiacal positions of the vernal. equitiox 
in the Vedic literature, but I have not found any evidence of 
thesame. My attention was, however, directed more and more 
tO passages containing traces of an Arctic calendar ard an 
Arctic home, and [ have been gradually led to infer therefrom 
that at about 3000 or 6000 B. C,, the Vedic Aryas ‘had settled 
on the plains of Central Asia, and that at the time the tradi- 
tions about the existence of the Arctic home and its destroc- 
tion by snow and ice, as well as about the Arctic origin of the 
Veiic deities, were definitely known to the bards of these races. 
In short, reserches in Vedic chronology and calendar donot 
warrant usin placing the advent of the last Glacial epoch, 
which destroyed the ancient Aryan home, ata‘time several 
thousands of years previows to the Orion period; and from 
what has been stated in the first two chapters of the book, it 
will be seen that this estimate well agrees with the conclusions 
of American geologists, who, from an examination of the 
erosion of valleys and similar other well-ascertained facts, as 
Sign 00. Sie: Gina. oF the test Glacial epoch a date not older than 

about Sooo B,C. We might even go further and say that an- 
cient Vedic chronology amd calendar furhish an indeoendent 
corroboration of the moderate view of the American eclasiaia 
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and when two independent lines of research unexpectedly lead 
us to the same result, we may very well reject, at least in the 
present state of our knowledge, the extravagant speculations 
of Croll-and his followers, and, for all practical purposes, adopt 
the view that the last Glacial epoch closed and the post-Glaciul 
period commenced at about 8000 B,C. From this to the 
Otion period is an interval of about 3000 years, and it 1s not at 
all improbable that the traditions of the ancient home should 
have been remembered and incorporated into hymns whose 
origin can be clearly traced to that period. In short, the Vedic 
traditions, far from being contradictory to the scientific 
evidence, only serve to check the extravagant estimates re- 
garding the ageof the last Glacial epoch; and if the sober 
view of American geologists be adopted, both geology and 
the traditjons recorded in the ancient books of the Aryan race 
will be found alike to point out to a period not much older 
than S000 B.C. for the commencement of the post-Glacial 
era and the compulsory migration of the Aryan races from 
their Arctic home. 


And not only Vedic but also Purdnic chronology, properly 
understood, Ieads us to the same conclusion. According 
tothe Purinas the earth and the whole universe are occa- 
sionally subjected to destruction at long intervals of time, the 
earth by a small and the universe by a grand deluge. Thus we 
are told that when the god Brahma is awake during Aia day 
the creation exists; but when at the end of the day he goes to 
sleep, the world is destroyed by a delige, and is re-created 
when he awakes from his sleep and resumes his activity the 
next morning. Brahma’s evening and morning, are thus syn- 
nymous with the destruction and the re-creation of the earth. 
A day and a night of Brahma are each equal to period of time 
called a Kaips, and a Kel is taken for a unit in meast ime 
higher periods of tinte, Two AXajpas constitute a nycthemeron 
(day and night) of Brahma, and 360%.2=720 Aalpss make 
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his year, while a hundred such years constitute his life-time, at 
the end of which a grand deluge overtakes the whole universe 
including Brahmi. Now according to the Code of Manu and 
the Mahabhirata the four yugas of Krita, Treti, Dvipara and 
Kali form a yuga of gods, and a thousand such yugas make a 
Aaiva or a day of Brahm& of 12,000,600 years, at the end of 
which a deluge destroys the world. The Purinas, however, 
have adopted a different method of computation. The four 
yugas of Krita, Treté, Dvipara and Kali are there said to con- 
stitute a Mabi-yuga ; 71 such Maha-yugas constitute a Man- 
vantart, and 14. Manvantaras. make a A’alja, which, according 
to this method of counting, contains 4,320,000,00 years, The 
dieifrence between the durations of a Aalpa according to these 
two methods is due to the fact that the years making up the 
four yugas of Krita, Treti, Dvapara and Kali are considered 
to be divine in the latter, while they are obviously human in 
Manu and the Mahibhirata. For further details the reader 
is referred to the late Mr. S. EB: Dixit’s History of “Inlian 
lronomy in Marathi, Prof, Rafgichirya’s essay on Vugas, 
and Mr. Aiyer’s Chronology of Ancient India, a book, ind which 
the question of yugas and especially that of the beginning of the 
Kall ynga, is subjected to.a searching and exhaustive examins- 
tion, The Hindu writers on astronomy seem to have adopt- 
ed the same system, except Aryabhatia, who holds that 72, 
and not chu Hey ae Ja make a Manvantara, and that a Mahi- 
Vuga 15 divided into our equal parts which are termed Krita, 
Treta, Dvipara and Kali, According to this chronological 
system, Weare, at present, in the soo3rd year (elapsed) of 
the Kali yuga of the 28th Maha-yuga of the 7th ( Vaivasvata) 
Manvantara of the current Kalpa; or, 1, 972, 949, 003 years 
have, m other words, elapsed since the deluge which occured 
at the beginning of the present or tie Shveta-vartha Kalpa, 
This estimate is, as observed by Prof, Rafigichirya, quite be. 
yond the limit admitted by modem geology ; and it is nok 
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unlikely that Hindu astronomers, who held the view that the 
zn, the moon, and all the planets were in a line at the beginning 
of the Kalpa, arrived at this figure by mathematically calculating 
the period during which the sun, the moon and all the planets 
made an integral number of complete revolutions round the earth. 
We need not, however, go into these details, which, howsoever 
interesting, are not relevant to the subject in hand. A cycle of 
the four yugas, vi*., Krita, Treti, Dvipara and Kali, is, it will be 
seen, the basis of this chronological system, and we have therefore 
to examine more critically what this collection of four yugas, 
otherwise termed a Maha-yuga, really signifies and whether the 
period of time originally denoted by it was the same as it is said 
to be at present. 

Prof, Rafigichirya and especially Mr. Aiyer have. ably trea- 
ted this subject in their essays, and I agree in the main with them 
in their conclusions. I use the words* in the main * deliberately, 
for though my researches have independently led me to reject the 
hypothesis of ' divine years,’ yet there are. certain points which 
cannot, in my opinion, be definitely settled withont further 
reseatch. I have shown previously that the word yuga ts used in 
the Rig-Veda to denote ‘a period of time,’ and that in the phrase 
mdnushd yugd it cannot but be taken to denote ‘a month.” Yuga 
is, however, evidently used to denote a longer period of time in 
such expressions as Devdndm prathame yuge in the Rig- 
Veda, X, 72, 3; while in the Atharva Veda VIII, 2, 2%, 
Which says “We allot to thee a bundred, ten thousand 
years, two, three, (or) four yugas,"" a yuga evidently means 
a period of not less than 10,000 years;* and Mr. Aiyer is 
right in pointing out that the omission of the word ‘ane’ in 


the. above verse is not accidental. According to this view a 





* Atarva Vol, VIII,2, 21,—ert Ssqa errareg qv sith: seal 
ea: | 
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yuga may be taken to have, at the Jongest, denoted a period of 
19,000 years in the daysof the Atharva Veda Samhitéa. Now 
it is found that Manu and the Mahibhirata both assign Io, 
2000, 3000 and 4000 years to the four yugas of Kali, Dyipara, 
Trets and Krita respectively. Inother words, the durations of 
Dvipara, Treta and Kyita are obtained by doubling, trebling and 
quadrupling the duration of Kali; and taking into consideration 
that Krita (which Mr. Ajyer compares with Latin guatuor) means 
‘four’ in Sanskrit literature, the names of the yugas may perhaps 
be derived from this fact, We are, however, concerned with 
the duration of the four yugas, and adding up the numbers given 
above, we obtain 10,000 years fora cycle of four yugas, or a 
Mahd-yuga, according to the terminology explained above, Manu 
ani Vyasa, however, add to this 10,000 another period of 2,000 
years, said to represent the Sandhya or the Sandhyimsha periods 
intervening between the different yugas, Thus the Kyita age 
does not pass suddenly into Tret&, but has a period of goo years 
interposed at cach of its ends, while the TretA is protected from 

the contact of the preceding and the succeeding yuga by two 
periods of 300 years each, the Dvipara of 200 and the Kaliof roo- 
years. The word SapdAyd denotes the time of the dawn in ardi- 

nary literature; and Mr. Aiyer points out that as the period of the 
dawn and the gloaming, or the morning and the evening twilight, 
is each found to extend aver three out of thirty ghate of a day, 
s0 one-tenth of the period of each yuga is assigned to ita Sandhya 
or the period of transition into another yuga | and that it is not 

improbable that these supplementary periods were subsequent 

amendments. The period of 10,000 years for a cycle of the four 

yugas is thus increased to 12,000, if the Samfhyd periods ire 

incloded in it, making Krita comprise 4800, Treta 3600, Dviipara 

24o0 and Kali 1200 years. Now at the time ef the Mahiblidrata 
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yuga contained no more than 1,000, or, including the Sandhyds, 
1200 ordinary years, it would have terminated about the beginning 
of the Christian era." The writers of the Puranas, many of which 
appear to have been written during the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, were naturally mwilling to believe that the Kal 
yoga had passed away, and that they lived in the Krita yuga of a 
new Maha-yuga ; for the Krita yuga meant according to them a 
golden age, while the times in which they lived showed signs of 
degeneration on all sides, An attempt was, therefore, made to 
extend the duration of the Kali yoga by converting 1000 (or 1200) 
ordinary human years thereof into as many divine years, a single 
diving year, or a year of the gods, being equal to 360 human 
years. A Vedic authority for such an interpretation was found 
in the text from the Taittiriya Brdhmana, which, we have quo- 
ted and discussed previously, viz. '‘ That which is a year isa day 
of the gods." Manu and Vy4sa simply assign Tooo years to the 
Kali yuga, But as Manu, immediately after recording the 
duration of the ywyas and their Sandhyds, observes “that this 
period of 12,000 years is called the yuga of the gods," the device 
of converting the ordinary years of the different yugas into as 
many divine years was, thereby, at once rendered plausible ; 
and 2s people were unwilling to believe that they could be 
ina yuga other than the Kali, this solution of the difficulty 
* Compare Mann, [, 69-71. In the Mahabharata the subject is 
treated in two places, once in the Shinti-Parvan, Chap. 231, and onee 
in the Vana-Parvan, Chap. 186, V. 21-25, (Cal, Eil.), The following 
Varun are taken fram the latter place: —apfzay as Fo AK 
wy ) sea: agen soit eed YW TET aTseaT ST ETS 
anita: | sttratacanin Serqueersat u set oervedt cea egies 
ae: | wa tema Farad Rare: seria feed aa aes 
bien! ee ee erat an ot ata 
TTL ube Ikincliis ag semegrrts oh weedy ds le 2 at war 
Gickeeh sie | aftatterm | Tora : Seta il The first 
line clearly eee that the Krita ya CoMmennts ther tho deluge. Of. 
Muir ©. g T., Vol. 1, 45-48. 
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was universally adopted, and a Kalj of 1200 ordinary years was 
at once changed, by this ingenious artifice, into a magnificent 
cycle of as many divine, or 3fiax 1200 — 432,000 ordinary years. 
The same device converted, at one stroke, the 12,000 ordinary 
years of a Mah4-yuga, intoas many divine, or 360% 12900— 
4,520,000 ordinary years, affecting ina similar way the higher 
cycles of time like Manvantaras and Kalpas. How the beginning 
of the Kali yuga was thrown back, by astronomical calculations, 
to 3102. B.C.when this hypothesis of ‘divine years" was adopted 
is a separate question by itself; but not being pertinent to the 
subject in hand we need not go into it in this place. Suffice it 
ta say that where chronology is invested with semi-religious 
character, artifices or devices, like the one noticed above, are not 
unlikely to be used to suit the exigencies of the time; and those 
who have to investigate the subject from a historical and anti- 
quanian point of view mitist be prepared to undertake the task of 
carefully sifting the data fumished by such chronology, as Prof. 
Kafgichirya and Mr. Aiyer have donc in their essays referred to 
above, 

From a consideration of the facts stated above it will be 
seen that sofar as the Code of Manu and the Mahdbharata 
are concemed, they preserve for usa reminiscence of a cycle 
of 19,000 years comprising the four yugas, the Krita, the 
Treta, the Dyapara and the Kali; and that the Kali yuga of 
one thousand years had then already set in, In Other 
words, Manu and Vyasa obviously speak only of a period of 
10,000, Or, including the Sandhyis, of 12,000 ordinary or hu- 
man (not divine) years, from the beginning of the Krita to 
the end of the Kali yuga; and it is remarkable that in the 
Atharva Veda we should find a period of 10,000 years ap- 
parently assigned to one yuga, It is not, therefore, unlikely 
that the Atharva Veda tukes the Krita, the Tretd, the Dvipara 
and the Kali together, and nses the word sya to denote the 
“combined duration of all these in the passage referred to above. 
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Now considering the fact that the Krita age is said to commence 
after a pralays or the deluge, Manu and Vyisa must be under 
stood to have preserved herein an old tradition that about 10,000 
years before their time (supposing them to have lived at the 
beginning of the Kali age of 1200 years), the new order of things 
commenced with the Krita age; or, in other words, the deluge 
which destroyed the old order of things occured about 10,000 
years before their time, The tradition has been Very much 
distorted owing to devices adopted in later times to make the 
traditional chronology suit the circumstances of the day. But 
still it is not difficult to ascertain the original character of the 
tradition ; and when we do so, we are led to conclude that the 
beginning of the new order of things, or, to pet it more scienti- 
fically, the commencement of the current post-Glacial era was, 
accorling te this tradition, not assigned to a period older than 
19,000 years before the Christian era. We have shown that 
researches in Vedic chronology do not allow us to carry back the 
date of the post-Glacial era beyond this estimate, for traditions 
of the Arctic home appear to have'been well understood by the 
bards of the Rie.Veda in the Orion period. It is, therefore, al- 
most certain that the invasion of the Arctic Aryan home by the 
last Glacial epoch did not take place at a time older than 10,000 
B,C. ‘The American geologists, we have seen, have arrived at 
the same conclusion on independent scientific grounds ; and 
when the Vedic and the Purinic chronology indicate nearly the 
same time,—a difference of one or two thousand years, in such 
cases, does not matter much,—we may safely reject the extra- 
Vagant estimates of 20,000 or 80,000 years and adopt, for all 
orach -al purposes, the view that the last Glacial epoch closed 
and the post-Glacial period commenced at about 5,000, oF, at 
best, about ro,00c0 B. C, 
We have now to consider how the tradition about the exist- 
ence of the original home at the North Pole and its destruction 
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by sow and ice of the Glacial epoch, and other cognate 
reminiscences were preserved until they were incorporated into 
the law-book of the Mazdayasnians and the hymns of the Big- 
Veda. That a real tradition is preserved in these books is 
undoubted, for we have seen that an examination of the traci- 
tions preserved by the European branches of the Aryan race 
have led Prof, Rhys to the same conclusion; and those who 
know the history of the preservation of our sacred books will 
see nothing improbable herein. In these days of writing and 
printing, we have no need to depend upon memory, and con- 
sequently we fail to realise what memory, kept under the strict- 
est disciple, is capable of achieving. The whole of the Rig- 
Veda, nay, the Veda and its nine supplementary books, have 
been preserved by the Brahmins of India, letter for letter and 
accent for accent, for the last 3000 or yooo years at least ; and 
priests who have done so in recent times may well be credited 
with having faithfully preserved the traditions of the an- 
cient home, until they were incorporated into the sacred books. 
These achievements of disciplined memory may appear mar- 
vellous to us at present; but, as stated above, they were 
looked upon a5 ordinary feats when memory was trusted 
better than books, anil trained and cultivated with such 
special care as to be a faithful instrument for transmitting 
along many generations whatever men were mos! anxious to 
have remembered. It has been a fashion to cry down the class of 
priests who make it their sole profession to cultivate their me- 
mory by keeping itunder strict discipline and transmit by its means 
our sacred writings without the loss ofa single accent from genera 
tion to generation. They have been described, even by scholars like 
Yiiska,as the carriers of barden, and compared by others to parrots 
who repeat words without understanding their meaning. But the 
Service, which this class has rendered to the caupe of ancjent bis 
tory and religion by preserving the oldest traditions of the race, is 


ii 
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invaluable: and looking to the fact that a specially disciplined 
memory was needed for such preservation, we cannot but grate- 
fully remember the services of those whose hereditary devotion 
to the task, we might s2y, the sacred religious task, rendered it 
possible for so many traditions to be presérved for thousands of 
years. Pandits might analyse and explain the Vedic hymns 
more or less elaborately or correctly ; but for that reason, we 
cannot forget that the very basis of their labours would have 
been lost Jong ago, had the institution of priests who made disct- 
plined memory their exclusive business in life not been in exis 
tence. IH the institution has out-lived its necessity,—which 1s 
doubtful, for the art of writing or printing can hardly be trusted 
to the same extent as disciplined memory in such mat ters,— we 
must remember that religious institutions are the hardest to die 
in any country in the work. 


We may, therefore, safely assert that Vedic and Avestic 
traditions, which have been faithfully preserved by disciplin- 
ed memory, and whose trustworthiness is proved by Compa- 
rative Mythology, as well as by-the latest researches in Geo- 
logy and Archwology, fully establish the existence of an Arctic 
home of the Aryan people in inter-glacial umes; and that after 
the destruction of this home by the last Glacial epoch the Aryan 
people had to migrate southwards and settle at first in the 
notthem parts of Europe or on. {the plains of Gentral Asta 
at the beginning of the post-Glacial period, that is about 
So00 B.C, The antiquity of the Aryan race is thus carried 
back to interglacial times, and its oldest home to regions round 
about the North Pole, where alone a long dawn of thirty 
days is possible. Whether other human races, beside the 
Aryan, lived with them in the circum-polar country is @ ques 
tion which docs not fall within the purview of this book Dr. 
Warren, in his Paradise Pound, has cited Egyptian, Akkadian, 
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indicating the existence of an Arctic home of these races in an- 
cient times; and froma consideration ofall these he arrives at 
the conclusion that the cradle of the whofe Auman race must be 
placed in the circum-polar regions, a conclusion in which he is- 
also supported by other scholars, Bui, as observed by Prof, 
Rhys, it is no fatal objection to the view we have endeavoured 
to prove in these pages that the mythologies of nations, beside 
the Aryan, also point to the North Pole as their original home; 
for it is not contended that the Aryans may be the only poeple 
of northern origins Onthe contrary, there are grounds to 
believe that.the five races of men (paiicha jonah) often mentioned 
in the Rig-Veda may have been the races which lived with the 
Aryans in their original home, for we cannot suppose that the 
Vedic Aryas after their dispersion from the original home met 
only with five races in their migrations, or were divided only in- 
to five branches, But the question is one which can be finally de- 
cided only after'a good deal of further research >and as it is not 
esairy to mix jt up with the question of the original home of 
the aa we may leave it out forthe present. If the North 
Pole is conclusively shown to be the cradle of the human mce 
hereafter, it would not affect in the least the conclusion we 
have drawn in these pages from a number of definite Vedic 
and Avestic traditions, but if the existence of the Aryan home 
near the North Pole is proved, as we have endeavoured to do 
in the foregoing pages, by independent testimony, it is sire 
to strengthen the probability of the northem home of the whole 
human mce;and as the traditions of the Aryan people are 
admittedly better preserved in the Veda and the Avesta 
than -those 2s ce other race, it is safer and even desirable fo 
treat the question of the primeval Aryan home inde; ) 
of the ‘gener ‘problem taken {up by Dr. Warren and other 
1 That the Veda and the’'Avestn ard the oldest. books. 
of the Aryan race is now conceded by all, and we have seen 
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that it is not difficult to. ascertain, from traditions contained 
therein, the site of the Aryan Paradise, now that we begin to 
search for it in the light thrown upon the subject by modern 
scientific researches. 

But if the fact ofan early Aryan home in the far north is once 
established by indisputable traditional evidence, it is sure to re- 
volutionise the existing views regarding the primitive history or 
religion of the Aryan races. Comparative philologists and Sans 
kritists, who looked for the primeval home “ somewhere in Cen- 
tral Asia," have advanced the theory that the whole progress of 
the Aryan race, intellectual, social or moral from primeval sava- 
gery to such civilisation as is disclosed by the Vedic hymns, was 
effected on the plains of Central Asia. It was on these plains, 
we are told, that our oldest ancestors gazed upon the wonders 
of dawn or the rising sun with awe and astonishment, or rever- 
entially watched the storm-clouds hovering tm the sky to be 
eventually broken up by the god of rain and thunder, thereby 
giving rise to the worship of natural elements and thus laying 
down the foundations of later Aryan mythology. It was on these 
plains that they learnt the art of weaving, the products of which 
superseded the use of hides for clothing, or constructed their 
chariots, or trained their horses, ot discovered the use of 
metiils like gold and silver, In short, all the civilisation and cul- 
ture which Comparative Philology proves on linguistic grounds 
to have been common to the different Aryan races before their 
Separation is regarded to have first originated or developed on 
the plains of Central Asia in post-Glacial times. Dr, Schrader, 
in his Prehistoric Antiquities of thea Aryan Peoples, gives us 


an exhaustive summary of facts and arguments regarding 


from Linguistic .Palwology, or Comparative Philology, and. 


as a repertory of wuch facts the book stands unrivalled, But we 
must remember that the results of Comparative Philology, 
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howsoever interesting and instructive they may be from the lin- 
guistic or the historical point of view, are apt to mislead us if we 
know not the site of the original home, or the time when it was 
inhabited or abandoned by the ancestors of our race. Compa- 
Tative Philology may teach us that cow was an animal known and 
domesticated before the Aryan separation, or that the art of 
weaving Was known in those old days, because the words 'cow* 
and ‘weave’ can be traced in all the Aryan languages. But it 
is now found that equations like these do not help us much in 
dehnitely ascertaining where the united Aryans lived and when 
they separated; while recent researches in Archeology and 
Anthropology have exhibited the improbability of a Central 
Asian home of the Aryan races and SUCCESS!Ve migrations there. 
from to European countries, The hypothesis of a Central Asian 
home is, therefore, now almost abandoned = buy strange to say, 
that those, who maintain that Europe was inhabited at the 
* beginning of the Neolithic age by the ancestors of the races who 
now inhabit the same regions, are prepared to leave tindetermined 
the question whether these races originated in Europe or went 
there from some other land. Thus Canan Taylor, in his Origin 
of the Aryans, confidently advises us that we need nol concer 
ourselves with the arguments of those Who assert that Europe 
Was inhabited by the ancestors of the existing races even in’ the 
Paleolithic period; for, says he, “philologists will probably admit 
that within the limits of the Neolithic age, it would be possible 
to find sufficient time for the evolution and the differentiation of 
the Aryan languages." In’ the last chapter of the same book 
We are further informed that the mythologies of the different 
branches of the Aryan race must have been developed after 
their separation, and that resemblances, like Dyaus.pitar and 
Jupiter, or Varuna and Uranus, must be taken to be merely 
verbal and not:mythological in their origin. In short, the 
% * See Taylor's Origin of the Aryans, p. 67. 
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advocates of the Central Asian as well as of the northern 
European home of the Aryans are bath unwilling to carry back 
the beginning of the Aryan civilisation beyond post-glacial times, 
and weare told that Aryan mythology and religion cannot, 
therefore, claim any higher antiquity. 


All such guesses and speculations about the Origin of the 
Aryan race and its civilization will have now to be revised in 
the new light thrown upon the subject by the theory of the 
Arctic home in pre-Glacial times. We cannot now maintain 
that primitive Aryans were a post-Glacial race, or that they 
advanced from barbarism to civilisation in the Neolithic period 
either in Central Asia or in the northem parts of Europe; nor 
is it possible to argue that because the mythologies of the differ- 
ent branches of the Aryan race do not disclose the existence 
of common deities, thess mythologies must be taken to have 
develope! after the separation of the Aryan races from their 
common home. Thos, for instance, we are told that thouvt 
the word Yshas occurs in Zend as Ushanyh, and may be. com- 
pared to Greek fos, Latin Aurora, Lithuanian duezra, Teutonic 
Aewtrd and Anglo-Saxon Soura, yet it is only in the Vedic 
mythology that we find Ushas raised to the dignity of the 
goddess of the morning; and from this we are asked to infer 
that the worship of the dawn was developed only on the 
Indian soil. The theory of the Arctic home, however, makes 
it impossible to argue in this way. If Vedic dieties are 
clothed with attributes which are unmistakably polar in their 
Origin,—and in the case of Ushas, the polar character has been 
shown to be unquestionable,—we cannot hold that the legends 
pertaining to these deities were developed on the plains of 
Central Asia. It was impossible for the Indian priests to 
conceive or picture the splendours of the dawn in the way 
We meet with in the Rig-Veda; for it has. been shown that 
the evanescent dawn, with which they were familiar, is cite 

a8 
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Vedic hymns, And what applies to the dawn can be predic- 
ated as well of other deities and myths, #9, of Indra and 
Vritra or the captive Waters, of Vishnu hibernating for 
months ina year, or of Trita or the Third going down in a 
well, or of the Ashvins rescuing or saving the gods from the 
temporary affliction to which they were again and again sub- 
jected. These very names may not be found in the Celtic or 
the Teutonic mythology, but an examination of the latter has 
‘been found to disclose the same polar characteristics which 
are possessed by Vedic deities or myths; and so Jong as this 
fundamental coincidence exists between the two, it 15 unreason- 
able to contend that the mythologies of the different branclic= 
‘of the Aryan race had no common origin, or that the resem- 
blances between the names of the deities are more linguistic 
than mythological. The destruction of the ancient Aryan 
home by glaciation and deluge introduces a new factor in the 
history of the Aryan civilisation; and any short-comings or 
defects in the civilisation of the Aryan races, that are found ‘to 
have inhabited the northern parts of Europe in the beginning 
of the Neolithic age, as distinguished from the civilisation 
of the Asiatic Aryan races, must now be accounted for as the 
result of a natural relapse into barbarism after the great 
catastrophe, It is true that_ordinarily we cannot conceive a 
racé that has once launched on a career of progress and civili- 
sation suddenly retrograding or relapsing ints barbarism, But 
the same rule-cannot be applied to the case of the continu- 
ation of the antediluvian civilisation into post-dilavian times. 
In the first place very few people could have survived a 
cataclysm of such magnitode as the deluge of snow and ice; 
and those that survived could hardly be expected to have 
carried with’them all the civilisation of the original home, -and 
introduced it intact in their: new settlements, under adverse 
circumstances, amongst the non-Aryan tribes in the north of 
<Burope or on the plains of Central. Asia. We- must also bear 
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‘in mind the fact that the climate of northern Europe and Asia, 
though temperate at present, must have been very much colder 
after the great deluge, and the descendants of these who had to 
“Migrate to these countries from the Polar regions, bom only 
fo @ Savage or nomadic life, could have, at best, preserved only 
fragmentary reminiscences of the ante-diluvian culture and civi. 
lisation of their forefathers living in the once happy Arctic home. 
Under these circumstances we need not be surprised if the 
European Aryas arefoundto be in an inferior state of civi- 
lisation at the beginning of the Neolithic age, On the contrary 
the wonder is that so much of the ante-dHuvian religion or cul- 
ture should have been preserved from the general wreck, caused 
by the last Glacial epoch, by the religious zeal and industry 
of the bards or priests of the Iranian or the Indian 
Aryas. Itis true that they looked upon these relics of the an- 
‘cient civilisation, asa sacred treasure entrusted to them to be 
Scrupulously guarded and transmitted to future generations Yet 
considering the difficulties with which they had to contend, we 
cannot but wonder how so much of the ante-diluvian civilisation, 
religion, or worship was preserved in the Veda or the Avesta. If 
the other Aryan races have failed to preserve these ancient 
traditions so well, it would be unreasonable to argue therefrom 
that the civilisation or the culture of these races was developed 
after their separation from the common stock. 

It has been shown previously that the climate of the Arctic 
regions in the inter-Glacial period was so mild and temperate 
astobe almost an approach to a perpetual spring, and that 
there was then a continent of land round about the Pole, the 
same being submerged during the glacial epoch, The primitive 

Aryans residing in such regions must, therefore, have lived a 
‘was the long Arctic* night; and we have seen how this 
Phenomenon has served to give rise to various myths or 
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legends describing the struggle between the powers of light and 
darkness. The occurrence of the Arctic night, its tiresome 
length, and the long expected morning light on the horizon 
after some moaths were, naturally enough, the most import- 
ant facts which attracted the attention of our primeval fore- 
fathers, and it isno wonder if they believed it to be the grea- 
test exploit of their gods when the beneficent dawn came dawn 
ing up, after several months of darkness, from the nether world 
of aerial waters, inaugurating a new yearly round of sacri- 
hces, festivals, or other religious or social ceremonies, It was 
the beginning of the Devayana, when. the powers of light cele. 
brated their victory over the demons of darkness, and the 
Child of the Morning, the Kumara, the leader of the army of 
gods, walked victoriously along the Devaydna path commencing 
the cycle of human ages, or mdnushd yugd, as mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda, The Pityiyana, or the walk of the Manes, corres- 
ponded with the dark winter, the duration of which extended 
in the Griginal home from twoto six months, This was the 
period of rest or repose during which, as observed previously, 
people refrained even from disposing the bodies of the deat! 
owing to the absence of sunshine. All social and . religions 
ceremonies or feasts were also suspended during this period as 
the powers of darkness were believed to be in the ascendant, 
In short, the oldest Aryan calendar was, as remarked by Dr. 
Schrader, divided into two parts, summer of seven or ten 
months and a corresponding winter.of five or two months. But 
itscems to have been an ancient practice to reckon the year 
by counting the recurrence of summers or winters rather than 
by combining the two seasons, It is thus that we can account 
fora year of seven or ten months in old times, or annoal 
Sacrificial sqftras extending -over the sime period, ‘This 
calendar is obvionsly xinsuited to places -to the south of the 
Arctic circle; and the Aryans had,* therefore to change 
or reform the same, as was done by Numa, in ‘post-glacial 
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times, when, expatriated from their mother-land, they settled in 

the northern parts of Europe and Central Asia, Bot the reminis- 

cence of the Devayind asa special period of sacrifices and cere- 
monies was tenaciously preserved, and even now it is looked upon as 
a Season of special religious merit. We can, on this theory, easily 
etplain why the Grihya-Sitras attach special importance to the 
Utiardyana from a ceremonial point of view, and why death dur- 
ing the Dakehindyana is regarded as inauspicious. How the 
inter-glacial year of seven or ten months was changed to a 
year of twelve months in post-glacial times, and how the eqttr 
noctial division which obtained at first on the analogy of the 
Devayfna and the Pitriyana, was subsequently altered to the 
solstitial one, the old meaning of the word. Utrardyana undergo. 
ing (Orion, p. 2g J.) similar change, are questions, which, though 
important in the history of the Aryan calendar, are not relevant 
in this place ;.and we shall, therefore, proceed with the subject 

in hand. It is urged by some writers that though the worship 
of natural elements is found to obtain in several ancient Indo- 

_ European religions, yet its beginnings cannot be supposed to go 

back to the time of the common origin of the related peoples. 

Dr. Schrader has ably refuted this view in the concluding pages 
of bis book on the prehistoric antiquities of Aryan peoples 


and the theory of the Arctic home powerfully supports Dr. 
-hrader in his conclusions “Ifwe put aside everything ut- 
safe and false,” observes Dr. Schrader, “ that Comparative My- 
thology and History of Religion has accumulated on this subject, 
we are solely, from the consideration of perfectly trustworthy 
material, more and more driven, on all sides, to assume that the 
common basis of ancient European religions was a worship of 
the powers of Nature practised in the Indo-European period."* 

— + See De. Sahradef's Pro His, Antiqni. Ary. Peoples, racal 
by Jerone; p. 418. 
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The fact that the Vedic deities like Ushas, the Adityas, the 
Ashvins Or the Vritrahan are found invested with Polar cha- 
racteristics, further goes to confirm the conclusion based on 
linguistic grounds, or common etymological equations for sky, 
morning, fire, light or other natural powers. In short, what- 
ever be the stand-point from which we view the subject in 
question, we are led to the conclusion that the shining sky 
(Dyaus pid), the sun (Sdrya), the fire (Agni), the Dawn (Uahaa), 
the storm or thunder (7anyatu) had already attained to the dig- 
nity of divine beings or gods in the primeval period ; and etymo- 
logical equations like Sanskrit yaj, Zend yas and Greek azomas, 
show that these gods were worshipped‘and sacrifices offered to 
them to secure their favour even in primeval times. Whether 
this worship originated, or, in other words, whether the 
powers of nature were invested with divine honours only 
in inter-glactal times, or in times anterior to it, cannot, a5 
statéd above, be ascertained from the materials in our 
hands at present. But this much is beyond question that the 
worship Of these elements, as manifestations of divine power, 
had already become established amongst the undivided Aryans 
in the Arctic home, and the post-diluyian Aryan religions 
were developed from this ancient evstern of worship and 
Sicrifces. We have seen that the Rig-Veda mentions 
the ancient sactifcers of the race like Mann, Atvirases, 
Bhrigus and others, and the fact that they completed 
their sacrificial sessions in seven, nine or ten monthe proves 
that they were the sacrificers of the undivided Aryans in their 
Arctic home, It was these sacrificers who performed the 
sacrifices of the people during a summer of seven orten months 
and worshipped the matutina! deities with  offerir 25 in primeval 
times, Bot when the sun went down below the horizon, these 
Sactificers naturally closed their sessions and made their afer. 
ings oaly to Vyitrahan, the chief hero im the strivule with 
the demons of darkness, in order that he may, invigorated by 
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their offerings, eventually bring back the light of the dawn to 
these worshippers. Ido not mean to assert that an claborate 
system of sacrifices existed in inter-glacial times; but I do 
maintain that sacrifice was the main ritual of the primeval 
Aryan religion, and that it isa mistake to suppose that it origi- 
nated or was invented only in post-glacial times, I have dwelt 
at some length on the question of ancient religious worship and 
ritual in this place because the theory of the Arctic home very 
well exposes, in my opinion, the fallacious character of many of 
the existing views on this subject. 

A people, who had come to worship the powers of Nature 
as manifestations of divine will and energy, who had a well- 
developed language of their own, and who had already evolved 
a legendary literature out of the Arctic conditions of the year 
in their congenial home near the North Pole, may well be 
expected to have made a good advance in civilisation. But we 
have at present very few means by which we can ascertain 
the exact degree of civilisation attained by the undivided 
Aryans in their primitive home, Comparative Philology tells 
us that primitive Aryans were familiar with the art of spinning 
‘and weaving, knew and worked in metals, constructed boats 
and chariots, founded and lived in cities, carried on baying 
and selling, and had made considerable progress in agriculture. 
Weailso know that important social or political institutions 
or organisations, as, for instance, marriage or the laws. of 
property, prevailed amongst the forefathers of our race 
an those early days; and linguistic palmontology furnishes us 
with a long list of the fauna and the flora known to the 
iindivided Aryans. These are important linguistic discoveries, 
and taking them as they are, they evidently disclose a state . 
of civilisation higher than that of the savages of the Neolithic 
age. But-in the light of the Arctic theory: we are naturally 
Jed to inquire if tke culture of the primitive Aryans was con- 
fined only to the level disclosed by Comparative Philology, or . 
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whether it was Of a higher type than the one we can predicate 
of them simply on linguistic grounds. We have seen above: 


that in the case of the mythological deities and their worship 
the Polar character of many of the deities at once enables us 
to assign them to the primitive period even when their names 
are not found in all the Aryan languapes; and the results of 
Comparative Philology regarding primitive Aryan culture will’ 
have to be checked and revised in the same way, The very 
fact that after compulsary dispersion from their mother-land 
the surviving Aryans, despite the fragmentary civilisation they 
carned with them, were able to establish their supremacy over 
the races they came across in their migrations from the original 
home at the beginning of the post-Glacial period, and that 
they succeeded, by conquest or assimilation, in Aryanising 
the latter in language, thought and religion under circumstances 
which could not be expected to be favourablé to them, is 
enough to prove that the orginal Aryan civilisation must 
haye been of a type far higher than that of the non-Aryan races, 
or than the one found among the Aryan faces that migrated 
southward after the destruction of their home by the Ice Age. 
So long as the Aryan traces inhabiting the northem parts of 
Europe in the beginning of the Neolithic are were believed. 
to be autochthonous there was no necessity of going beyond. 
the results of Comparative Philology to ascertain the degree 
of civilisation attained by the undivided Aryans. But now we 
see that the culture of the Neolithic Aryans is obviously only 

& relic, an imperiect fragment, of the culture attained by the 
undivided Aryans in their Arctic home; and it would, there. 
fore, be unreasonable to argue that such and such civilization, 
ot culture: cannot be predicated of the undivided Aryans. 
Simply because words indicating the same are found only in 
some and not in all the Arya languages. In other’ words, 

though we may accept the results of Compérative Philoloxy: 
80 far as they go, we shall have to be more cautions hereafter 
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in inferring that such and such athing was not known to the 
primitive Aryans because common etymological equations for 
the same cannot be discovered in allthe Aryan languages. 
We have, it is true, no means of ascertaining how much of the 
original civilisation was lost in the deluge, but we cannot, 
on that account, deny that some portion of it must have been 
irrecoverably lost in the great cataclysm that destroyed the 
original home. Under these circumstances all that we can 
safely assert is that the degree of culture disclosed by Compa- 
rative Philology is the fowest or the minimum that can be pre 
dicated of the undivided Aryans. It is important to bear 
this reservation in mind because undue importance is some- 
times attached to the results of Comparative Philology by a 
kind of reasoning which appeared all right so long the question 
of the site of the original home was unsettled. But now that 
we know that Aryan race and religion are both inter-Glacial 
and their ultimate origin is lost in geological antiquity, it does 
not-stand to reason to suppose that the inter-Glacial Aryans 
were a race of savages. The archeologists, it is true, have 
established the succession of the ages of Stone, Bronze and 
Iron ; and accordiny to'this theory the Aryan race must have 
once been in the Stone age. But there is nothing in archeology 
which requires tis to place the Stone age of the Aryan races 
in post-Glacial times; and when Comparative Philology has 
established the fact that undivided Aryans were acquainte? 
with the use of metals, it becomes clear that the degree of 
éivilisation reached by the undivided Aryans in their Arctic 
home was higher than the culture of the Stone age or even that 
of the age of metals. I have referred in the first chapter of 
the book tothe opinion of some eminent archeologists that 
the metal age was introdiced into Europe from other 
* countries either by commerce or by the Indo-European race 
going there from outside, and the theory of the Arctic home 
with its inter-Glacial civilisation lends support to this view- 
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I might in passing here refer to. an instance which illustrates 
the danger of relying exclusively on Compamitive Philology in 
this respect. Dr. Schrader has shown that copper, at any rate, 
was known to the primitive Aryans; and he admits the possi- 
bility that this metal may, in isolated cases, have been employ- 
ed in the manufacture of weapons like fighting knives or lance- 
heads. But weare told that there are linguistic difficulties 
which ptévent us from assuming that gold and silver were 
known in the primitive period, On an examination of the sub 
ject it will, however, be seen that in cases like these the pht- 
lologist relies too much on his ewn methods or follows them 
too rigidly, For Instance kAalkcs (copper or bronze) is mene 
tioned by Homer asa medium of exchange (IL. vii, 472); and 
Comparative Philology discloses two ‘etymological equa- 
tions, one derived from the root ‘me (Sans. me) denoting 
‘barter,’ and the other derived from the Sanskrit Mri, Greek 
Priamai, Meaning purchase. The Big-Veda (VIII. 2, 5) also 
mentions.a measure of value called ehulka, and,as the word is 
nsed in later Sanskrit literature to denote a «mal! payment made 
at a toll-house, it is not unlikely that «hulka originally meant a 
emall coin of copperor bronze similar in character to the 
khajkes mentioned by Homer. Now it is true that ordinarily 
Greek th, is represented by 4 in Sanskrit, and that if this 
possible to phonetically identify khalkos with #hulka. Philo- 
logists have, therefore, tried to compare Khalkos with Sans- 
krit Ariiw or Alitu, But, as remarked by Dr. Schrader, the 
connection seems to be altogether improbable, Jriku is not 
a Vedic word, nor does it mean copper or bronze. Despite 
the phonetic difficulty,—and the difficulty ts not so serious as it 
seems to be at the first sight, for Sanskrit #4 is represented by 
4in Greek, and this k sometimes gives place to the aspir- 
ated kh—I am, therefore, inclined to identify Khatkos with 
#hulka ; andif this is correct, we must. conclude that undivided | 
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Aryans were familiar with some metal, either copper or bronze, 
asamedium of exchange. There are many other points si- 
milarin character. But it is impossible to go further into 
this subject in this place. I only want to point ont the re 
servation with which we shall have now to accept the results 
of Comparative Philology in forming our estimate of the 
degree of culture reached by the primitive Aryans, and show 
that when the primitive Aryan culture is carried back to the 
inter-Glacial age, the hypothesis that primitive Aryans were 
hardly better than the savage mces of the present day at 
once fallsto the ground. If the civilisation of some Aryan 
races in the Neolithic age appears to be inferior or imperfect 
it must, therefore, be, as observed above, ascribed to relapse or 

etrogression after the destruction of the ancient civilisation by 
the Iee Age, and the necessarily hard and nomadic life led by 
the people who’ survived the cataclysm, The Asiatic Aryans, 
it is true, were able to preserve a good deal more of the origin- 
al religion and culture, but it seems to be mainly due to their 
having incorporated the old traditions into their religions 
hymns or songs; and made it the exclusive business of a 
few to preserve and hand down with religious scrupulosity these 
prayers and songs to future generations by means of memory 
specially trained and cultivated for the purpose. But even 
then how difficult the task was can be very well seen from 
the fact that a greater portion of the hymns and songs 
originally comprised in the Avesta has been lost; and though 
the Veda is better preserved, still what we have at present is. 
‘only a portion of the literature which is believed on good 
grounds to have once been in existence. It may Seem pass 
ing strange that these books should disclose to us the ex- 
istence of an original Arctic home so many centuries after the. 
traditions were incorporated into them. But the evidence in the. 
foregoing pages shows that it isa fact; and ifso, we must 
held that the Neolithic Aryan people in Europe were not, is 
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Prof. Max Muller thinks, progressive, but, for the time at least, 
necessarily retrogressive savages working only with such residua 
of the ante-diluvian civilisation as were saved from its general 
wreck." 


But though the Vedic or Aryan people and their religion 
and culture can thus be traced to the Inst inter-glacial period, 
and though we know that the degree of culture attained by 
the primitive Atyans was ofa higher type than some scholars 
seem to be willing to assign to them, yet there are Many points 
in the primitive Aryan history which still remain unsolved, 
For instance, when and where the Aryan race was differenti: 
ated from other human races, or how and where the Aryan 
speech was develope], are important questions from the 
anthropological point of view, but we have, at present, no 
means to answer the same satisfactorily. It is quite possible 
that other human races might have lived with the Aryans 
in their home at this time; but the Veiic evidence is silent 
on this point. The existence of the human tace is traced by 
geologists to the Tertiary era: and it is now geologically cer- 
lain that the gigantic changes wrought on this globe by 
glacial epochs were witnessed by man. Buit anthropology does 
not supply us with any data from which we Can ascertain 
when, where, or how the human race came to be differenti. 
atted according to colour or language. On the contrary, it is 
now proved that at the earliest date at which human remains 
have been found, the race was already divided into several 
sharply distinguished types; and this, as observed by Laing, 
leaves the question of man’s ultimate origin completety open 
to speculation, and enables both monogenists and poly genists 
fo contend for their respective views with plausible argue 
ments and without fear of being refuted by facts.+¢ The evid- 

ence, set forth in the foregoing pages, does not enable us th 

_ “Max Muller's Last Beays, ppe 172 fF, ; ; 
- ¢ Lang's Haman Origins, pp. 404-5. 
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solve any of these questions regarding the ultimate origin of 
the human race or even of the Aryan people or their language 
and religion, Wehave nothing in this. evidence for ascert- 
aining bow far the existence of the Aryan race can be tmced 
back to pre-glacial, as distinguished from inter-glacial times; 
or whether the race was descended from a single pair (mo- 
nogeny) or plurality of pairs (polygeny) in the remotest ages. 
The traditional evidence collected by us only warrants us In 
taking back the Aryan people and their civilisation from. the 
Temperate zone in post-glacial to the Arctic regions in inter- 
qiacial times. It is true that Aryans and their culture or religion 
cannot be supposed to have developed all of a sudden at the 
close of the last inter-glacial period, and the ultimate origin 
of both must, therefore, be placed in remote geological 
times. But it is useless to speculate on this question without 
further evidence, and in the present state of our knowledge 
we must rest content with the result that thongh Aryan 
rice or religion can be traced to the Jast inter-glacial- 
period yet the ultimate origin of both is still lost in ecological 
antiquity. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without briefly examining 
the bearing of our results on the views entertained by Hindu 
theological scholars regarding the origin, character and autho- 
tity of the Vedas. It is a question which has been dis 
cussed with more or less acuteness, subtlety, or leaming ever 
since the days of the Brihmanas; and from a purely theologi- 
cal point of view Ido not think there remains anything to be 
now said upon it. Again, for the purposes of scientific investi- 
gation, it is necessary to keept he theological and the antiqu1- 
rian aspect of the question quite distinct from each other. Yet 
when our investigation, conducted on strict scientific lines, is 
completed, we méy usefully compare our conclusions with the 
heological vitws and see how far they harmonise or clash 
with each other. In fact no Hindu who reads a book like the 
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present, can avoid making such a comparison ; and we shalf 
be lightening his task by inserting in this place a few remarks. 
on this subject. According to the view held by Hindu theo. 
logians, the Vedas are eternal (nitya), without a beginning 
(ondds), and also not created by a human author (a-poure. 
sheya); and we are told that these attributes have been predi- 
cated of our sacred books from the most ancient times known 
fo our divines or philosophers. The whole of the third Volume 
of Dr. Muir's Original Sankrié Texts is devoted to the 
discussion of this subject, a number of Original passages and 
arguments bearing on which are there collected, including 
‘Shyana’s lucid summary in the introduction to his commen. 
tary on the Rig-Veda; and more recently the late Maha- 
mahopidhyiya Rajirima’ Shastri Bodas, the editor of the 
Bombay. edition of the Rig-Veda, has done the same in a 
Sanskrit pamphlet, the second edition of which is now pub. 
lished by his son, Mr. M, R. Bodas, of the Bombay High Court 
Bar. I shall, therefore, give in this place only a summary of 
the different views of Hindu theologians, without entering into 
the details of the controversy which can be studied from 
the above books. The question before us ts whether the Vedic 
hymns, that is, not only the words of the hymns but also the 
feligious system found or referred to therein, are the com posi- 
tions of the Rishis to whom they are assigned in the Anu- 
‘kramanikds, or the ancient Indexes of the Veda, in the sense: 
in which the Shakuntala is a composition of KAlidasa > or 
whether t h existed from times immemorial, in other 
weit wetter tan are éternal and without a Pee The 
hymns themselves are naturally the best evidence °n the 
point. Bat, as shewn by Dr. Muir in the second chapter 
(pp. 218-86) of the Volume above mentioned, the utterances of 
by side with passages in which the Vedic bards have express. 
2 their emotions, hopes or fears, Or prayed for worldly comforts 
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and victory over their enemies, condemning evil practices like 
gambling with dice (X, 34), or have described events, which on 
their face seem to be the events of the day; side by side with 
passages where the poet says that he has made (fri), generated 
(ian), or fabricated (tabsA) a new (navyori or ayireya) hymn, 
much in the same way as a carpenter fashions a chariot (I, 47, 
2; 62, 13; II, 19, 8; 1V, 16, 20; VIII, 95, 5: X, 23, 63 3% 
14; 54) 6; 160, 5; &c.); or with hymns in which we are plainly 
told that they are composed by so and so, the son of so and 590, 
(I, 60, 5; X, 63, 17; 67, 1; &c.), there are to be found in 
the Rig-Veda itself an equally large number of hymns where the 
« Bishis state in unmistakable terms that the hymns sung by them 
were the results of inspiration from Indra, Varuna, Soma, Aditi, 
or some other deity ; or that the Vedic verses (chal) directly 
emanated from the Supreme Purusha, or some other divine 
source; or that they were given by gods(devaita), or generated 
by them and only seen or perceived (sashydt) by the poets in 
Jater times, (I, 37, 43 I, 23,2; VEl, 66, 12; VII, 59, 63 X, 72- 
1; £8, 8}; 90, 9; &c.), Weare also told that Vach (Speech) 
is nity or eternal (VIIT, 75, 6, also cf. X, 125); or that the ods 
generated the divine Vach and also the hymns (VI, roo, 11; 
‘ror, 16; X, 88,8). The evidence of the Vedic hymns does not, 
therefore, enable us to decide the question one way oF the 
other ; bat if the composition of the hymns is once ascribed to 
human effort, and once to divine inspiration or to the gods di- 
rectly, it is clear that at least some of these old Rishis believed the 
hymns to have been sung under inspiration or generated directly 
by the goddess of speech or other deities We may reconcile 
the former of these views with the passages where the hymns are 
“said to be macde by human effort, on the supposition that the poets 
“who sang the hymifs believed themse]ves to be acting under divine 
inspiration. But the explanation fails to account for the statement 
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that the Rik, the Yajus, and the Siman, all emanated from the 
Supreme Purusha or the gods ; and we must, therefore, conclude 
that the tradition abont the eternity of the Vedas, or their divine 
origin is a8 old as the Veda itself. Accordingly, when we cone 
to the Erihmanas and the Upanishads, we naturally ‘find the 
same view prevailing, They tell us that the Rig-Veda pro- 
ceeded from Agni (fire), the Yajur-Veda from Vayn (wind), and 
the Sama-Veda from Sarya (the son), and. that these three 
deities got their warmth from Prajipati who practised tapas 
for the purpose, (Shat. Brih, XI. 5,5, ff; Ait, Brah, V, 
32345 Chhan. Up, IV, 17,1): 0r that the Vedas are the 
breathings of the Supteme Being (Byih. Up. 11, 4, 10): or 
that Prajapati by means of the eternal Vich created the Vedas 
‘and. everything else in this world: and the same view is met 
with in the Smritis like those of Manu (I, 2-23) and others, or 
in the Puranas, several extracts from which are given by Dr, 
Miiir in the volume above réferred to, It js admitted that the 
Vedas, with other things, ate destroyed, at the end of a Kalpa, 
by the deluge (prafaya) which overtakes the world at the time. 
Bot we are told that this does not affect the question of the 
élernity of the new Kalpa by Brahma himself after the grand 
Geluge, and by the Rishis, who Survive, after minor deluges, 
The authority scnerally quoted in Support of this view 
is a verse from the Mahibhirata (Shinti-Parvan Chap. 
#10,¥.19) which says, “The great shis. 4 fC 7 
Svayambha ( the selE born ), formetly obtained, through tapas 
(religious austerity), the Vedas and the ltihasas. which 
had disappeared at the end of the (preceding) Fuga. 
The Rishis are. therefore, called the seers and not 
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the makers of the Vedic hymns; and the personal designa* 
tion of some Shikhis, branches or recensions of Vedas, as 
“Taittiriya, Kathaka, &c., as well as the statements in the Vedic 
hymns, which my that so and so has madegr generated such 
and such a hymn, are understood to mean that the particu- 
lar Shikhi or hymn was perceived, and only perceived, by 
the particular Risht or poet. It is not, however, till we come 
tothe works of the authors and expositors of the different 

chools of Hindu philosophy (dershanas) that we find the 
dinctrine of the eternity of the Vedas subjected to a searching 
‘examination ; and,as remarked by Dr, Muir, one who reads 
the discussions of these writers cannot fail to be struck “with 
*the acuteness of their Teneoeing the logical precision with 
which their arguments are presented, and the occasional live. 
Tiness and ingenuity of their iiustea tiona They all bear wit- 
messto the fact thatso far as tradition went,—an unbroken 
tradition of great antiquity,—there was no remembrance of 
the Vedas having been ever composed by or ascribed to any 
human author; and taking into. consideration the leaming and 
the piety of these scholars, their testimony must be regarded 
45 Gn tinimpeachable proof of the existence of such a tradition, 
which was considered ancient several centuries before the 
Christian era. But though a tradition whose high antiquity can 
beso well established deserves to be seriously considered in 
Our investigations regarding the character of the Vedas, yet 
it ts, after ‘all, a negative proof, showing, it may be urged, 
nothing more than no human author of the Veda has been 
known from times beyond the memory of all these ancient 
Scholars. Jaimini, the author of Mimimsi Sutras, therefore, 
further deduces (I, 1, 5) the eternity of the Vedas from the re- 
lation or connection between words and their meanings, which 


he holds Soe: elerial (amino) sn not conventional: A 
word is defined tosbe of letters in a patecis 
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order, and its sense is said to be conveyed by these letters fol- 
lowing each other in.a definite succession. But Grammarians 
are not satisfied with this view, and maintain that the sense of 
awordis not expressed by the aggregate of its constituent 
letters which are transient, but by a certain SUDEr- Sensuous. 
entity, called sphota (i,.«., manifester, from shut), which su. 
pervenes the agyrevate of the letters as soon as they are pro 
nounced, and reveals their meaning, Jaimini denies that there 
are words in the Vedas which denote any transient objects, and 
as the Vedic and their sense are eternal, it follows, ac. 
cording to him, that the Vedas are self-demonstrative, or that 
they shine, like the sun, by ‘their own light, and are, therefore, 
perfect and infallible. Ff particular parts of the Vedas aree 
designated after some Riphis, it does not, we are told, prove 
those sages to have been their authors, but merely the teachers 
who studied and handed them down, Badariyana, ag inter. 
preted by Shahkaracharya (lI, 3, 26-33), the great leader of the 
Vedinta School, accepts the doctrine of the etemity of sound 
or words, but adds that it js the species to which the word be. 
longs, and not the word itself, that is eternal or indestruct. 
ible, and, therefore, though the names of deities like Indra 





Species are etemal, and jt is by remembering these that the 
World is created by Brahma at the beginning of each Kalpa, 
(Maitr, Up, VI, 22). The Veda is, therefore, the Original 
‘WORD the source from which every thing else in the world 
emanated, and as sich jt cannot but be eternal ; and it is 
interesti: my 25 pointed out by Prof. Max Muller in his Seture 
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cbiphy, to compare this doctrine with that of 
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eternity of sound or word, but hold that the authority of the 
Vedas is established by the fact of their having emanated 
from competent (dita) persons who had an intuitive percep- 
tion of duty (rdtehdtipita dharmdnah, as Yaska puts it}, and 
whose competence is fully proved by the efficacy of such 
of the Vedic injunctions as relate to mundane matters, and 
can, therefore, be tested by experience ; while the acthor of 
the Vaisheghika Siitras clearly refers (I, 1, 3) the Veda to 
Ishvara or God as its framer. The Shikhyas (Sankhya So- 
tras, V, 40-51) agree with the WNaljyfyikas in rejecting the 
doctrine of the eternity of the connection ofa word with its 
meaning ; and though they regard the Veda as jnurueheys 
in the sense that it emanated from the Primeval Porusha, yet 
they maintain that it wasnot the result of a conscious effort 
on the part of this Purusha, but only an unconscious emanation 
from him like his breathing. According to this view the Veda 
eannot be called eternal in the same sense as the Mimims- 
re have done, and, therefore, the texts which assert the eter- 
nity of the Vedas, are said to refer merely to “the un- 
broket continuity of the stream of homogeneous succession,” 
(Feda-nityatd-cdhydin cha sajatiydneyieri pravdhdnucheheds-pardm)* 
Patanjali, the great grammarian, in his gloss on Panini IV, 3, 
Kot, solves the question by making a distinction between 
the fanguage (the succession of words or letters, varndwuptre?, as 
we find it in the present texts) of the Vedas and their 
contents ({arthe), and observing that the question of the eter- 
nity of the Vedas refers to their sense which is etemal 
or permanent (artho miyah), and not to the order of 
their letters, which has not always remained the same 
(rarndnupdred onmiyf), and that it is through this difference 
* Ct. Vodantaparibhasha Agoma-parichcheda, p, 55, quoted in 
adhyays Tholkikar’s Nyhya-koba, 2nd Ed. p. 786, 4. v- 
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in the latter respect that we have the different versions of Kathas, 
Kalipas, Mudakas, Pippaliidas and so on, This wiew is 
opposed to that of the Mimimsikas who hold both sense and 
onler of words to be cternal, Bat Patanjali is led to reject 
the doctrine of the eternity of the order of words, because in 
that case we cannot accoont for the different versions or 
Shakhis of the same Veda, all of which are considered to be 
equally authoritative though their verha! readings are some. 
mes different. Patanjalj, as explained by his commentators 
Kaiyyaya and Nagoji Bhatta, ascribes this difference in the 
different versions of the Veda to the loss of the Vedic texts in 
the pralayas Or deliges which occasionally overtake the world, 
and their reproduction or repromulgation, at the beginning of 
cach new age, by the sages, who survived, according to their® 
remembrance,” Each ‘monrantara or age has thusa Veda of 
its own which differs only in expression and not in sense from 
the ante-dilovian Veda, and that different recensions Of co-ondi- 
nate authority of the sume Veda-are due to the difference in the 
remembrance of the Rishis whose names are associated with the 
diferent Shikhis, and who repromulgate, at the beginning of 
the new age, the knowledge inherited by them, as q sacred 
trust, from their forefathers in the Preceding Kalpa. This 
view substantially accords with that of Vyasa as recorded in the 
verse from the Mahibharata quoted above, The later ex 

tors of the different schools of philosophy haye further developed 
these views of the Satm-writers and criticised of defended the 
doctrine of the self-demonstrated authority of the Scriptural 
texts (shabdayramdna ) in various ways, Bus We cannot 
~— *Phuajall's words ore,—aa reg a fk SORT fiers Pray 
seareita | werent feat a eaat aorta af ersfarer | aeieaag- 
aft erat starve ates Gorereefrir y Niyoi Bhetia in hin glow 
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go into their elaborate discussions in this place; nor-is it 
necesmiry to do so, for eventually we have to fall back upon the 
view of Vyasa and Patanjali, mentioned above, if the destruction 
of the Vedas during each yralaya, and its repromulgation at the 
commencement of the new age is admitted, 

Sech, in brief, are the views entertained by Hindu ortho- 
dox theologians, scholars and philosophers in regard to the 
otigin, character and authority of the Vedas; and on compar- 
ing them with the results of our investigation, it will be found 
that Patanjali's and Vy4sa's view about the antiquity and the 
etermity of the Vedas derives material support from the theory 
of the Arctic home which we have endeavoured to prove in 

“the foregoing pages on strict scientific.and ‘historical grounds. 
It has been shown that Vedic religion and worship are both 
inter-glacial ; and that though we cannot trace their ultimate 
origin, yet the Arctic character of the Vedic deities fully 
proves that the powers of Nature represented by them had 
been already clothed with divine attributes by the primitive 
Aryans in their original home round about the North Pole, or 
the Meru of the Purdgas. When the Polar home was destroy- 
ed by glaciation, the Aryan people that survived the catastrophe 
carried with them as much of their religion and worship as 
it was possible to do under the circumstances; and the 
relic, thus saved from the general wreck, was the basis of the 
Aryan religion in the post-Glacial age. The whole period 
from the commencement of the post-Glacial era to the birth of 
Buddha may, on this theory, be approximately divided into four 

Toooo or 8o00 B. C.—The destruction of the original Arctic 

., home by the Isst Ice Age and the commencement of the 
post-Glacia] period, 

' $a00-5000 B. C.—The age of migration from the original 

_ home. The survivors of the Atyan race roamed over the 

‘0 “northern parts of Europe and Asia in-search of lands 
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suitable for new settlements. The vernal equinox was 
then in the constellation of Punarvasi, and as Aditi is the 
presiding deity of Punarvasi, according to the termino- 
lozy adopted by me in Orion, this may, therefore, be call- 
ed the Aditi or the Pre-Orion Period. 

4000-3000 B, C.—The Orion Period, when the vernal equi- 
nox was in Orion. Many Vedic hymns can be traced to 
the early part of this -period and the bards of the race 
seem to have not yet forgotten the real import or signi- 
ficance of the traditions of the Arctic home inherited by 
them. It was at this time that first attempts to reform 
the calendar and the sacrificial system appear to have heen 
systematically made. 

3000-1400 B. C.—The Krittika Period, when the vernal 
equinox was in Pleiades, The Taittiriya Samhita and 
the Braihmanas, which begin the series of nakghatras with 
the Krittikis, are evidently the prodnctions of this period. 
The compilation of the hymns into Samhit4’s also appears 
to be a work of the early part of this period. The tradi. 
tions about the original Arctic home had grown dim by 
this time and very often misunderstood, making the 
Vedic hymns more and more tmintelligible, The 
sacrificial system and the numerous details thereof found 
in the Brahmagas seem to have been developed during 
this time. It was at the end of this Period that the 
Vedinga-jyotisha was originally composed, or at any rate 
the position of the equinoxes mentioned therein observed 

1400-500 B, C.—The Pre-Buddhistic Period, when the 
Sitras and the Philosophical systems made their ap. 

These periods differ slightly from those mentioned by me 

in Orion; but the change sis needed in consequence of the 
theory of the Arctic home which carries back the beginning of 
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the PreOrion or the Aditi Period to the commencement of 
the present post-Glacial era. Inthe language of the Purinas 
the first period after the close of the Ice Age (G000-5000 B. C,) 
qnay be called the Krita Yuga, or the age of wandering, as the 
Aitareya Brahmana (VII, 15) describes it tobe, It was the 
period when the Aryan races, expatriated from their mother 
fand, roamed over the northem parts of Europe and Asia in 
search of new homes, It is doubtful ifthe Brdhmana meant as 
much when it described Kyita to be the age of wandering, 
But nevertheless it is interesting to notice the new light thrown 
updn the characteristics of the four Yugas mentioned in the 
_Brébmaga, Thus we are told that “Kali is lying, Dvapara is slow- 
ly moving, Treti is standing up, and Krita is wandering," Dr. 
Haug understands this stanza to refer to the game of dice; and 
ther scholars have proposed different interpretations. But in 
the light of the Arctic theory we may as well suppose that the 
different stages of life through which the Aryan races had to 
pass in post-Glacial times, from wandering in search of homes 
to final settlement in some lands of their choice, are here des- 
ctibed, somewhat after the manner of the Avestic account of 
the sixteen ancient lands created by Ahura Mazda, and invaded 
in succession by Angra Mainyu. But even apart from this 
verse, we can very well see that during the first of the above 
periods the Aryan races had no fixed home, and many must 
have been the settlements made and abandoned by them before 
they permanently settled in congenial lands. I have already 
stated above that Aryan religion and worship are both inter- 
glacial ; and that Vedic religion and ritual is a post-Glacial deve- 
lopment of such relics of the ancient religion as were preserved 
from the general wreck caused by the Ice Age; and this affords 
in my opinion a safe basis to compare our results with the 


* Ait. Bah, WIT, 15, — sf; agrat wah erry, Brat: & 
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theological views mentioned abeve.. We may not be able-to 
fix definitely when each hymnof the Big-Veda was sung; but 
we may sifely sy that-those who survived the catastrophe, or 
their immediate descendants, must have incorporated inte’ 
hymns the religious knowledge they had inherited as a sacred 
‘trust from their forefathers at the first opportunity, that is, soon 
after they were able to make at least temporary settlements, 
The hymns cannot, therefore, be supposed to promulgate a new 
religion consciously or unconsciously evolved on the plains of 
Central Asia in post-Glacial times; and the Polar character of 
the Vedic deities removes every doubt on the point. How far 
the language of the hymns, as we have them at present, resem- = 
bled the antediluvian forms: of speech is a different question ;: 
and according to Patanjali and Vyasa, we are not here concemed 
with the words or the syllables of the hymns, which, it is admit- 
ted, have not remained permanent. We have to look to the 
subject matter of the hymns; and thereis no reason to doubt. 
either the competency or the: trustworthiness of the Vedic 
bards to execute what they considered to be their sacred 
task or duty, viz, that of preserving and transmitting, 
for the benefit of future generations, the Teligious knowledge 
they had inherited from their ante-diluvian forefathers, [r. 
was by an agency similar to this that the hymns have 
been preserved accent for accent, according to the lowest 
estimate, for the last 30co or 4ooo years; and what is 
achieved in more recent times can certainly be held to 
have been done by the older bards in times when the tradi. 
tions about the Arctic home -and religion were still fiesh jn 
their mind. We may also observe that the hymns were 
publicly sung and recited, and the whole community, which 
must be supposed to have been interestext in Preserving its an. 
cient religious rites and worship, must have, keenly watched 
-the utterances of these RishiS. We may, therefore, safely ‘assert 
that the religion of the primeval Arctic home was corre: 
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preserved in the form of traditions by the disciplined 
memory of the Rishis’until it was incorporated first into crode 
as contrasted with the polished hyms (s-uhktas) of the Big-Veda” 
es es ela later on in Mandalas and 
inally into Sambhités; and that the subject matter of these 
iva te tater acal) thooeh ite oltinsase Origin is still lost im 
geological antiquity. Without mixing up the theological and | 
historical views we may, therefore, now state the two in parallel 
columns as follows :— 
Theological view. Histcrical views 

1. The Vedas are eternal tf. The Vedic or the Aryan 
(nifya), beginning-less (aui- religion can be proved to be 
“'di), and not made by man inter-glacial; but its ultimate 

(a-paurnsheya). origin is still lost in geological 

antiquity. 

2, The Vedas were destroy- 2, Aryan religion and cul- 
ed in the deluge, at the end tore were destroyed during the 
of the last Kalpa. last Glacial period that. in- 

vaded the Arctic Aryan home, 

3. At the beginning of the 3. The Vedic hymns were 
present Kalpa, the Rishis, sung in post-Glacial times by 
through tapas, reproduced in pocts, who had inherited the 
substance, if not in form, the knowledge or contents there- 
ante-dilovian Vedas, which of in an unbroken tradition 
they carried in their memory from their ante-diluvian fore- 

_ by the favour of god. fathers | 
>} On acomparison of the two columns it will be found that | 
the tradition about the destruction and the reproduction of the 
Vedas, recorded by Vyisa in the Mahabharata verse referred 
; toabove, must be taken to have been founded substantially on a. 
> historical’ fact. It is true that according to the Purinic 
chronology the beginning of the current Kalpa is placed 
several--thousands* of ‘y@ars bbfore the present time; 
botif, according to the estimrates of some modem geologists, 
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the post-Glacial period is, even now, said to have Com. 
menced some 50,000 years ago, if not earlier, we need not be 
much surprised at the Puranic estimate, especially when, as 
Stated above, it is found to disclose a real tradition of 10,000 
years assigned toa cycle of the four yugas, the first of which 
began with the new Kalpa, or, in the language of geology, 
with the present post-Glacial period. Another point wherein 
the two views may be said to differ is the beginning -less-ness 
(andeiten) of the Vedas, It is impossible to demonstrate histori- 
cally or scientifically that Vedic religion and worship is 
abeolutely without a bezinning. All that we can say is that its 
beginning is lost in geological antiquity, or that the Vedic religion 
is as old as the Aryan language or the Aryan man himself Ifo 
theologians are not satisfied with the support which this scienti- 
fic view accords to their theory about the etémity of the 
Vedas, the scientific and the theological views must stand, 
as they are, distinct from each other, for the two methods of 
investigation are essentially different. It is for this reason 
that I have stated the views in parallel columns for comparison 
without mixing them up. ‘Whether the world was produced 
from the original WORD, or the Divine Logos, isa question 
which does not fall within the pale of historical investiga. 
tion; and any conclusions based upon it or similar other 
dostrines cannot, therefore, be treated in this place. We may, 
however, still assert that for all practical purposes the Vedic 
Teligion can be shown to be beginning-less even on strict scienti- 
he grounds. | 

A careful examination of the Rig-Vedic hymns will show 
that the Vedic Rishis were themselves conscious of the fact 
that the subject matter of the hymns sung by them was ancient 
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@ chariot by the Rishis to whom they are ascribed, and the other 
Stating in equally unmistakable terms that the hymns were 
imepired, given or generated by gods. Dr, Muir attempts to 
reconcile these two contradictory views by suggesting that 
‘the different Rishis probably held different views; or that whea 
‘both of them can be traced to the same author, he may have 
‘expressed the one at the time wien it was uppermost in his 
mind, and the other at another; or that the Vedic Rishis or 
poets had no very clearly defined ideas of inspiration, and thought | 
that the divine assistance of which they were conscious did not 
render their hymns the less truly the producation of their own 
~~ mind” In short, the existence of a human is not supposed to 
bé incompatible with that of the super-human element in the 
composition Of these hymns, But it will be seen that the above | 
feconciliation is at once weak and unsatisfactory. A better 
way to reconcile the conflicting utterances of the Riyhis would 
be to make a distinction between the «Pression, language, or form 
on the one hand, and the contents, substance, or the subject 
matter of the hymns onthe other; and to hold that while 
the expression was human, the subject matfer was believed to be 
ancient or superhoman, There are numerous passages in the 
Rig-Veda where the bards speak of ancient-poets (piires pishayah), 
or ancient hymns (I, 1,2; VI, 44, 13; VU, 29,4: VHI, 40,12; X, 
4, 15; dec.); and Western scholars understand by these phrases 
the poets or hymns of the past generations of Vedic bards, 
but not anterior to the post-Glacial times, But there are 
clear indications in the hymns themselves which go to refute 
this view, It is true that the Vedic bards speak of ancient 
and modem hymns; but they often tell us that though the 
hymn is new (naeyael), yet the god or the deity to whom it 
is addressed is "old ( pratna), or ancient, (VI, 22,7; 62, 43 
*Seu Mair O. 8. T., Vol, IT, pp. 274.5, 








Nay, we have express PASSipes where not 


only the deities but 


their exploits are Said to be ancient, cvidently meaning that 
the achievernents spoken of in the hymns were traditional and 


13, The achievements Of the Ashving are Similarly said to. be 
Parvwint in I, 117, 25; and the long list of the exploits given 


in this hymn clearly shovs that the poet is | 


marising the exploits raditionally known to him than enu- 


the near past, This is also evident from the fact that the 
ancient Rishjs mentioned in the hymns. like the Afigirases or 
Vasishtha, are believed to have been invested with supernatural 


powers (VI, 33, 5-13), a tu haves! lives 
(1, 279, 2), or Shared in the enjoyments 


of the gods: (Derd- 


VIL, 76, 4). They are also said to be the 
earliest prides (rathikriy, X. T4145) for future gMerations. It 
45 Impossible to. suppose that Vedic poots could have ascriped 


such superhuman character to their ancestors in the Near 


Parte piterah) who completed their sacrifices in the Arctic year 
of > or 10 months, And what is true of the ancestors applies 
45 well to the ancient deities mentioned inthe hymns, } have 
Pointed ont Previously that the legend ‘of Aditi and. her sons 
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ld or ancient. In short, the ancient hymns, poets, or deities, 
Mentioned in the Rig-Veda must be referred toa by-gone age 
and not to post-Glacial times. Tho Arctic character of these 
deities, it may be further observed, is intelligible only on this 
view. The Vedic bards may well be credited with having 
“composed, or fashioned, new songs Or hymns ; but the question 
still’ remains whether the subject matter of these hymns was of 
their own creation, and the fact that the deities have been 
called ancient in contradistinction with the songs offered 
to them (VI, 62, 4), and are clothed with Polar attributes, 
Mt once enables us to solve the question by answering 
that thongh the wording of the hymns was new, their sub 
= lect matter was old, that is, truditionally handed down to the 
‘poet from remote ages, Thus in a hymn of the tenth Manda- 
Ja (X, 72, 1-2), the poet desiring to celebrate the births or 
the origin of gods, thus begins his hymn, “Let us, from the 
the love of praise, celebrate, in recited hymns, the births of 
€0ds,—any one of us who inthis later age may a them, 
(jot poshwid uztare yuge)."" Here we have a distinct con- 
trast’ between the births of gods on the one hand and the 
poet who may see the hymin in the later age on the other, 
evidently meaning that the subject matter of the hymn is 
an occurrence of the former age (yuga), and that the poet 
Celebrates as he perceives or sete it in the later age. The 
view that the Vedic hymns, or rather their contents, were 
Percnwed and not made by the Rishis. derives material support 
fram this statement, A similar expression is also found in 
VHL, 50, 6, which says “Indra and Varona! I have sew 
{bhi paslivem) through tapas that which ye formerly gaee to 
the Rithis, wisdom, understanding of speech, sacred lore (shru- 
fem and all the places which the Sages created when perform- 
ig sacrifices" The notion about the perception of the 
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subject matter of the Vedic bymns is here referred to almost 
inthe sameterms in which «it is expressed by Vyisa in the 
Mahabharata verse quoted above; and with such express 
texts before us, the only way to reconcile the conflicting state- 
ments about the human and the Siperhuman origin of the 
hymns isto referthem to the form and the matler of the 
hymns respectively, as Suggested by Patanjali and other schol. 
ars, Dr, Muir notices a Passage (VIIT, 95, 4-5) where the 
poct is said to have “generated (agijanat) for Indra the urn 
est exhilarating hymn (naviyasio mancdrdon giram), springing 
from an intelligent mind, an ancien! mental product (fii yam. 
Pratndm), full of sacred truth, Here one and the same 
hymn is said tobe both new and old at the same time + and. 
Dr. Muir quotes Aufrecht to show that gir, that 13, eoypret~ 
Honor wording, is here contrasted with @Ai or thouyht, ob. 
viously showing that an old thought (pratnd dhih) has beep 
couched in new language (naviyass vih) by the bard to whom 
the hymn is ascribed. In other Words, the hymn is ancient in. 


cite in this connection the fact that amongst the different 
heads into whith the contents of the Prahmanas have been 
classified by Indian divines, we Bnd one which is termed 
Furd-holoa or the rites or traditions of & by-gone age, showing 





stories or traditions. ‘The Statement in the Taittiriya Sanh hit 
that "The priests, ‘in old times, were afraid that the dawn 
would not terminate or ripen into sunshine,” js quoted by Saya. 
na as an example'of Purdtalpa, and we haye Sten before 
this can be explained: only by supposing it to refer to the 
Arctic dawn, —an incident-witnessible by man only in the in- 

| ~eeepas can’ be’ thus: shown to, 
,_ Contain or refer to the facts of a by-gene ape 4 firtior? the 
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Vedas may, very well, be said to do the same, Thus from 
whatever side we approach the question, we are irresistibly led, 
by internal as well as external evidence, to the conclusion that 
the subject matter of the Vedic hymns is ancient and inter- 
glacial, and that it was incorporated into the Vedic hymns in 
post-Glacial times by Rishis who inherited the same in the 
Shape of continuous traditions from their interglacial fore- 


There are many other points in Vedic interpretation, 
orin Vedic and Puragic mythology, which are elucidated, or, 
We may even say, intelligently and rationally explained for 
the first time, by the theory of the Arctic home in inter. 
glacial times. For instance, we can now easily account for 
the disappointment of those Western scholars, who, when 
the Vedas became first known to them, expected to find 
therein the very beginnings of the Aryan civilisation or the 
out-pourings of the Aryan mind as it first became impressed 
with awe and wonder by the physical phenomena or the 
workings of natural elements and looked upon them as divine 
manifestations, Our theory now shows very clearly that though 
the Vedas are the oldest records of the Aryan race, yet the 
civilisition, or the characteristics and the worship of the deities 
mentioned therein did not originate with the Vedic bards, but 
was derived by them from their inter-glacial forefathers and 
preserved in the forms of hymns for the benefit of posterity; 
and if any one wants to trace the very beginnings of the Aryan 
civilisation he must go back beyond the lastGlacial period, and 
See how the ancestors of the Aryan race lived and worked in 
their primeval Polar home, Unfortunately we have very few 

uuterials for ascertaining the degree of this civilisation. But 
we think we have shewn that there are grounds to hold that 
the inter-glacial* Aryan civilisation and colture must have 
been of a higher type than what it is usually supposed to -be;* 
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and that there is no reason why the primitive Aryans should not 
‘be placed on an equal footing with the pre-historic inhabitants of 
Egypt.in point of culture and civilisation. The vitality ‘and 
superiority of the Aryan races, as disclosed by their con- 
quest, by extermination or assimilation, of the non-Aryan 
faces with whom they came in contact in their migrations in 
search of new lands from the North Pole to the Equator, if net 
to the farther south, is intelligible only on the assumption of a 
high degree of civilisation in their original Arctic home: and 
when the Vedas come to be further examined in the light of 
the Arctic theory, we may certainly expect to discover therein 
many other facts, which will further support this view, but 
which are still hidden from ts owing to our imperfect knowl. 
ledge of the physical and social surroundings amidst which the 
ancestors of the Vedic Rivhis lived near the North Pole in 
times before the Glacial epoch. The exploration of the Arctic 
regions which is being carried on at present, may also help us 
hereafter in our investigation of the beginnings of the Aryan 
civilisation. But all these things must be left to be done by 
future investigators when the theory of the Arctic home of the 
Aryans comes to be generally recognised as a scientific fact. Our 
object at present is to show that there is enough evidence in 
the Veda and the Avesta to establish the existence of an Arctic 
home. in inter-Glacial times: and the reader, who has fol 
Jowed us in our arguments, set forth in the preceding pages, 
wil at once perceive that the theory we have endeavoured 
to prove, is based on a solid foundation of express 
texts and passages traditionally preserved in the two 
oldest books of the Aryan race, and that it is amply forti- 
fied by independent corroboration received from the latest 
results of the correlative sciences, like Geolosy, Archeology 
singuistic Palteology, Comparative Mythology and Astronomy. 
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In fact, the idea of searching for the evidence of an 
Arctic home in the Vedas t may be said to have been stimulated, 
if not suggested, by the recent advances made in these sciences, 
and it}will be seen that the method, adopted by us in working it 
up, bp as rigid asitought to be It is now several cénturis 
since the science of Vedic exegetics was founded by Indian 
Nairuktas : and it may seem surprising that traces of an Arctic 
home in the Vedas should remain undiscovered so long. But 
surprises like these are out of place in mvestigations of this kind, 
where one must be prepared to accept the results proved, in 
the light of adlvancing knowledge, by the strictest rules of logic 
and scientific research. It is these rules that we have taken for 
wour guide, and if the validity of our conclusions be tested by this 
standard, we bope it will be found that we have succeeded jn 
discovering the true key to the interpretation of a number of 
Wedic texts and legends hitherto given up as hopeless, ignored 
or misunderstood, In these days of progress, when the question 
of the primitive human culture and civilisation is approached 
and investigated from so many different sides, the science of 
Vedic interpretation cannot stand isolated or depend exclusively 
on linguistic or grammatical analysis; and we have simply 
followed the spirit of the time in seeking to bring about the co 
ordination of the latest scientific results with the traditions 
contained in the oldest books-of the Aryan race,—books which 
have been deservedly held in the highest esteem and preserved 
by our ancestors. amidst insurmountable difficulties, with 
Teligious enthusiasm ever since the beginning of the present” 
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Animrtava, 6 kind of thalaha, 207, 

“Addhyitmikns, their school of Vedic 
interpretation, 206, 

Aditi, and linr Aditya sons, the te- 
gond of, 152-158; said to have 
occurred ina former puga, 156, 
460. 

Aditya, seven with an eighth still- 
born breather, represent the peven 
qaonthly aun-gols In the Arctic 

> tae Lat. ins ; 216 SF2. 

Adityinim-ayanani, an yearly s- 
criieiil weaion, 103, 20%. 

Adri, 6 mountain, meaning ef, in the 
Rig-Veds, 249, 253, 

Fair, gods, the reign of, 78. 

Ages, archeulogiol, of Stone, 
Bronze aul Tren, 4; distinction 
lecween Neolithic und Paleoti- 
roms lf: their oco-relation with 

slogioal, 11; of Beech, Oak 

ed Pir, 12. 

—Geological and their snldivi- 

sions, Lit clinuste mn distrilation 

of lonil aml water in, 20-24. 

—Haoman and divine in sh Big- 

Weds, 173 f. 


—Puranic, Krita, Treti, Dxa- 


para, anvil Kali; their real duration, |. 


421.437 ; 
4th, 
Aggilin, get tcs equivalent of 
Adigires, 160 

lee en Vedic mgonin nists 
dp 1m r 
hie hidden heqnie sepia malt 


their characteristics, 


darkness, $17; 92 child of waters, | 


9317; traversing the universe, 533- 

his secret third station, 355; 

feven rays OF Longaes, tet 
secret dwellings of, 342. 

Agnishtomn, a Sonmanerifics, 206 

Ahalya, the legend of, 347. 

Afhani, Day anid Night, distingnish- 
el from (Vehdadnaked, 135; right 
anil lett sie of the Xeor-gorl, 
198-159. 

Ahina, a Some-sacrifice of less than 
thirteen days, 206. 

Ahm Mazda, warning Yim about 
the coming winter in Airyom 
Vaéjo, 72, 376 


| Airyana Vaéjo, ite original Para- 


dise of the Traninns or the Aryan 
race, Yima's Varn in, 72; deserip- 
sion of, inthe Vendidad, 307-309; 
wrongly identified with coun- 
tries vo the east of Iran, 561-3645; 
se in the climate of, mnsed 
by Angra Mainyu, 566; proves 
ita invasion hy ice during vbe last 
Glacial epoch, S68; ten winter 
mantle Reasale 4366-368 ; riley 
seven snmmor months, S70f ; an- 
Saeery ams 
t HL 
it te ar; mit only i i it le 
located in the Arctic regions, anc 
nos oo the det of Tran, $78; de- 
scripvion of the glaciation af, S80. 


Aitihhsikes, their school of Veulis 


 interpe reuntim, 209, 
Aiyeogit, Mr., Niriyapn, on the 
interpritation of Vedic myths on 
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the Astral theory, 65, 245; on the | 


S18; on the muture of Sita, a8. | 
_ Ajyer, Mr. on the yega-eystem in 


phe Purdnas, (29-424. 


Ajfuuilovands, 257, 


Alborz, 4 miountain, separating the 
upper from the lower workd ache 
Aveots, 206; apertures in, for th 
ein Wo pact throagh, 269, 318. 

Alps, low in early geological ngea 21. 

sim high, te effect on ctimnate, 
21. 


Anmun, the acetling strenn of, in 
the Finnivh mythology, 876, 

Auomarik, the glouning, in the Fin- 
nahimytholugy, 404, 

Amiximens!, on the overhead prom 
toon of the eky, TS. 

Afgrasim ayanam, the yearly on. 
cific! session of Angirnaes, 162, 
108, 209. 

Angirass, ancient sacrificers of the 

 Arynti race, 160: protolily Inde. 
Eoropean in origin, 171: difforont 
spechiw ef, the Sivngyna 


critical session of the larter, 165: 
helpmg Intra in tho rescue of the 
cown at the end of each your, 163; 
found the sun dwelling in dark. 
meee, 163; cleecrited me Firdiias, 
that is, of various forme, 168. 


Angra Mainyu, the ovil spirit in tho | 


Aveta, dietroys Airyana Watjo 
by introdocing paeyere winter 


therein, 3710; explaitiod asa glacial | 


inivnsion, 368 f- 
“ieee eres of the Avesta 
a by, 356, 
Apoh, waters, distiniraishrd as ter- 
restrinl and ovleetial in che Ric- 
Veda, 256; colestial or sorial'rid. 
wen fir tm months by the son, 








Wii, 184; ruled over by Varunn,. 


— 178; eveval with the workd, 2573. 


captivated by Vritra and relensesi 
to flow apwanda by Indra, cannot 
lmt be celeenial, 274, 275, 294, 
295: in the seven rivers wust he 
coleetial, 882-999: cosmic eireu- 
intion of the arrial, in thy Avests, 
270, 371; cessation of their flow 
in winter, 271-2745 commie ciret- 
lation of, in othir. mythologie:, 
275-878; their natare ami charae- 
teristics a8 a Woilio derty mune 
up, 338, 320) the sume compared 
with the Poriinio lovends, 40, 


Apaceha, the denon conquered by 


Tishtrya, on Avestic prow-+Fie 
if Shushas in the Rig-Vodn, 229, 
223; fight with, lasting for. 1 
midree) nighw, 294, 
Apsturia, ancient Greek fout, S00 
Apollon, oxen of, stolen by Hermes, 
204; derived trom Sanskrie aya 
tatuen, 25h, 
Apu-fil, conqueror in Water, an 
epithit of Indra, 245, 947. 
fu -mwrifes, 206. 





Aptirya, the fight fer watore by 


_ Indra, 245. 

Aptya, See Trita, 

Archuology, prohistoric, ages of 
fron, Eronre and stone in, 4, 5: 
charactor] by imetrumedts ut 
metals and stone dincovernd iq 
the reemt strata of tho earth, 8: 
ages net eynchriivens in different 
countries, 9; transition {reg one 
surkden, 9; dittinction betwenr 
New and Old stone age, 1Op nye 
of Beech, Ouk and Bip, 19: the 
doce of the commenermert of 
the Neotithie age in, 19, 15- 
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“ntest researches in, effect of, on 


primitive history, 4: on Vodio | 


interpretation, 7) sumumry of 
the lotest. researcher in, 37, 39. 
Arctic regions, characterised by 
iniid. eliminate suitable for tm- 
imin habitation in inver-glacial 
“tims, F4, 38, 419 : 0 wide conti- 
nent before the glncial epoch, 41; 
‘appearance of the heavens in, 51, 
62 = dnration of day and night in, 


55, 56; dawn in, 56, 57 ;distin- | 


ygainhing choracterintics of, sum- 
Aroha, the two celestial min 
pheres in the Rig-Veda, 262, 
Agdvi Sire Anihita, Avestio celes- 
tial river,like the Veclic Sarnsvacl , 
$55, $63; grants a boon to Thraé- 
pon, 266, 402. 

Aristotle, montions an aerial river, 
976; his belief in the reality of 
Arya, Indra, dealing measure for 


monnmre to £idaq or Vritra, 140, | 


_ us 

Aryan, mice anil people, their anity 
im primitive tinma, 2; controversy 
regarding the original type af, 
16; Vedic, wetted in central Asia 
in the Orion period, 420 primitive, 
interglacial aru] not post-glacial 
in origin, 434; European Neoli- 
benen cang te.shega trp beat Menage 
greesive swage, 444; orig t 
and differentiation from other hu- 


man maces, lost in geologionl anti- 
quity, 445, ii 

~Home, primitive, cannot be loc- 
ated in. Central Asia, 16; nor in 
408; mst baikeemenl “in the Arctic 
eegions, 2532, 296, 390, 409, 





417-418; destroyed daring the 
last Glacial epoch, 381, 82) mig- 
ration therefrom at the beginning 
of the post-glacial period, 429. 

—Oultare and religion, primitive, 
Schraser's view of, 4; intheir Arc- 
tic Hom, (35438; higher than 
the Neolithic European, 439-445. 
—TLanguages, onity of, 95 not de- 
veloped from the Finnie, 18; not 
ef Neolithic origin, 438; originof, 
Jost in grologicn! antiquity, 444. 


Ashvina.shasira, a prize in the race 


of matutinal deities, 82, 83, 299, 


Ashvine, 6 dual matutinal deity in 


the Vers, their path, T4; time of 
singing the hymm or prayer of, 82; 
reecnere of Dirghatumns, 169, 
170; phyniciane of gods, explained 
by Max Maller a restorers of the 
winter sun, 244, 200: their double 
eqaijment, hoat and golden cha- 
riot, 277; help Inlra in his fight 
with Vritra, 298, 209; their ax- 
plots and character, 301-404 ; 
envi their proteges from bottnrt- 
lee darkness, 304, 30%; imex- 
plainble by the vernnl theory, 
$05-311: safely deliver Sapte- 
vadhiri from ven months" confine. 
rent in the womb of his mother 
419.316; satisfactorily explai 
hy the Arctic theory, 314; their 
three stations, the third hidden, 
explained, 355; their achievements 
«aid to” be ancient, that is, inter- 
glacial, 460- 






Asia, Northern, the glaciation of anc 


milder clinmte in, 14; Central, the 
theory of the original Aryan home 
én, challenged by Poshe and 


ka, 4; Taylor's view, 5; Thys* 
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view, 408; Indo-Imninn settlo- 
Ines in, wot primitive, 390, 420, i 
Mateal, theory, to explain” Vedic 


mths, 845. 

Astronomers, Hint, locate Mera nt 
the North Pole, a7; 
of, £29. 7 

wi ch an Ancient merificor, 160- 
Lot, 


Attagnishtoma,s Scma-cacrifice, 206, 


Ati-rhtra, 4 Scma-mcrificc, 206; in- 


troduces and ¢oncloudes ® talira, | 


S08, 225; one of the night-sncri- 
fices, 213,215; extraction and 
poritication of Som jaice therein 
at mughit, £19, 214: an Avestic ra 
mille), 214: ueaning of pty in, 297; 
precaction of a cycle of day and 
Hight therefrom, 297- pesition of, 
inthe anooal round éf sacrifices 
It ancient tins, 290, 930, 

Atri, an sncirnt sacrificer, TO, 161, 


Antrocht, Prof., BT, BR, 468, 

Anrora Boprsliv, 47,.70, 

Anpauinysra, a Nairnkra, corroet. 
hess of his interpretation of shipi- 
withta, 330, 331, | 

Aurhavitha, 396. 

Accor, linnmired forte wf Vri- 
im, iimning af, 22 1, 248,259,987, 

Astin, a hundred, 389. 





ert, PASSAgeE In, See Inlex of 
Avestic it 


oe ci leans in, 10, 364-590; 
Ar Sousacrion, 207 
(Ati-Dahik, 267, $08, Wg. 


tno yy he Dab ee 


chronology | 


Atri Saytavndhri, Sew Ashvina, aoa Eirrigu, 


| Drahina-chdein, 


_ Athurya-Veds, 315, 
| tury Vows, 5, 


icky 40S; killed by Hodur, 
the winter-god, 405," 


Bali, the rrecter of Dirghatanse, 170; 


Aes Oneuiy Gf neers . 

Fall, Sir Hobors, supports Croll's 
thoory, 27; bot refrain from 
adopting Croll's calculations, 33. 

Booch wg, 19: See Ages. 

Bhindariar, Dr., on the dite of 
Madhariputta anil Pojomévi, 785), 

Ehartrihari, 340, 

Whisker, Bhatp, 191, 249, | 

Vhiskorichirya, on porpernal day 
and night, 56; hin: erroneuds view 
alxat, (tardyana, 67, 

EBhishins, o MahAlbients warrior. 
as to die th why Gitardyata, 
J rh, 

¢ an ANC  saorifienr, 

160, 16), a 
“sty cana him frow hetton bees 

tlarkoves, 809, 303. O08, Son. 


Bloomfield, Prof., 116, 987, 


me Rijarime Shistri, and M, Rt 
446, 
: the sun in the 


jy, the Priheain's jour 
wife 


, probable nimy od. nat 
ure, 250; on the eternity of the 
— Vora, 448, 


Ppa the Bom. af Adgirwa, suid 


to be seven-tionthed, 169; his con. 
quest of cofy, 201; holes Ende 
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219; marie ok Tite from dis. 





«ory of Sarmi ans} Panis, 347 ; 
restoration of his los. wife, 347. 


Prowe, art of making, probally in: 


troduoad into Earope from out- 
side, 0; known before the Aryan 
sepamticn, 4%. 

Bronze, age, See Ages. 

Pondahish, referred to or quoted, 
924, 266, 269, 361-3605, 574. 

Hansen, 356, 465, Sa7. 

Parti, Indian cours of cition in, 
293. 

Cacts, a Greek worster like the 

— Wedie Vala, 200, 

Culondar, Voilic, inv tho Thittirl yn 


Samhita, of 12 months and six: 


enim, 62 ; anciont sicrificial, of 
ten intinths, 290, 291, 292: anei- 
ent Roman, of ton mothe, 199, 
930, 305; ancient Celtic and 
Norzo, 308, S00 + ancient Greelc, 
rimitive Aryan, Arctly, 
436, 437. 
Calonds, af May and of Winter, 396, 


397. why ri 
ai 4 [7 j ’ A, WTt ¥ 1 J 
srith 





jee the ‘erly eas of, 396 ; 


bom! lieroes, 406 f, 
Siete mat Du, on the long oighe 
at Rontkyn, a8 ; his Lat of the 





long night referred to, 14, TES. 
Chaleeia, on eukeas Orenk yearly 
feast, 309. 


Se 208, 


Chaitérikehyim phared. on the 
Seth Sphere rn ming . 
in Rig. U1. 12, 11,) 28 
Caro er ele ational thon of i 






Aryan race, 16. — 
Chronology, Purinie, of Katpax, 
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Manvantarns, and Mahd-y 

421; length of » Kalpa, 

Yugo in, 422; Radigichirya "2 

and Aiyer's views thereon, $23- 

496.—in Mano and Mahabhé. 

mea, 426-497, 

—Velic, $20, 455-404. , 

Chyavina, the fall sun), 3 
promge of the aii who re. 
stored! bin ti sous 170, 244, 
$0 1-305. 

Circum-polar, révibns, distingaishid 
from the Polar, 40; churucteris- 
chew of, Geveribert and simmed op, 
fi it 

Civiitiasion, Paleolithic and Nooli- 
thie, 16, 17; primitive, on de. 
thived from comparative philology, 
431; original Velie or Aryan, 
inter-clacial, 459-444, 

Climate, geological, equable and uni- 
form Gwar thi whole earth till the 
ond of thie Phocene ee ax 
sudden changes in, during tho 
Pleistocene, 22; cold, in the gin- 
cial, andl mild, inthe intor- lncial 
period, 23, 24. 

Coins, bronze, in use amongst an- 
divided Aryans, 447. 

Eomecees Mythology and Philo- 


PAY the Irish enetomm of, 529, 
405, 407. 


| Corpars, the enstomr of not disposing 


of, during winter, TI-77, 271-375, 
Cows, the three-fold meaning of, in 
the Vedas, 201, 202; the sacri- 
ficial seseion of, esting for ten 
months, 194-198; nator 
explaineil, 200 f. 

Sepeeat seven-fold ant) ten-fold, 


Pe Walk, Set Gavidm ayanam. 
Croll, Dr., his thearyabout the caus 





3 


of the Gincin] Sesto, 27-31% his 
three poriots of the maxizmn) ee- 
eentricity of the earth’ orbit, 
42 ; hie entimate of tho duration 
and Bess. conn of the eee 
poriod, Sf : {Mest hun | 
and Nowcomh, ant 3 ty taaes 
antl Himllesxone, i a, 

Cnchulainn, tha Celtic San-horo, 
mking love to a nombwr of 
Dawns, 309. 394; his eevee 
with che Fomori or che Fir Bol, 
#05; omiffeeted iy commade, 
406; fighting without ree: for 
several days, 406, 407. 

Culture, prinicive, New Civilization: 

Currents, oenanic and avrial, effnets 
of, on climane, 21, 


Datrya, the tianing of, in the 
Vomitidad 1, 24, $62: a river 
in the Bandahish, ‘otherwien 

_ called DMitik, 362, 563. 

Darkness, of the Polar night, novus 
of, ATs ghartl ancl senile, mh 
Yen engl in eg 

2, to | 
the onl of, 123; Po, bee 
im, 127, 317 5 Indra driving the 
teem, S13; 
aynehronots with winter, 073. 
2795 dhily an}annual atrogelas 
betwoen it and light, at?, 296, 
00; protege of the Aakvins 
condemtiml vo, 304, O05; the 

| cn chrniling in 321, 22. 

area itech Deen 148 


od gm 
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the nature of the legend of Tish. 
trya, 223; does not explain why 
the appainted tima of 
varies from ona tO « imadred 
nights, 224 ; his rendering of Tir 
Youkt, yarn 36, 226: his view of 
the sarnn single source of waters 
and light, 248; on thn cesstion of 
the flow of waters in winter, 971: 
co the transference of the name 
Hopta binds to 9 new eottiomont, 
280) on the meaning of Jiitya in 
Vend. I, 569: his identifiestion of 
the Airyana Vaéjo examined and 
rejected, 360-365. 

Data, Vritra, 140, 143, 

rere ® protege of Tndra, 311. 


Nedecea acpenies af the Aig 
ries, 342-944- See 
means antnemy of Inc, 362, 
d 


Dashame ya od Rig: 
[ 1886) 77. en 8 


Datha prapitre, weaning of (in Rig. 


VI., 31, 3), 322-496. 


Dishardjfin, Inia’ tight with ton. 


kings, uel 
Desharntha, 3 


Dishes oti arcaare Incirs, 149, 
Deaboni, at enemy of Indra, 41 


faa tae rabornt hee" sncaatpainidy at 
the pola, 474A; revolving 
ours. of, 49, *0; eee “sil Dak Dak- 
aly 145; 





che Vek, 8 
Grek and 

3633 the: din me wort a os 

Finnish logy, 4045 28 

Vattic Doity, See Vabow. 
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Dewn-theory, 3; its. scope and ap. 


vplidatoa,” ‘240-242, 

Ta eri sine 94 hoory in tho 
x Arctic regions, 50 5 sax “monthly, 
rm the Thittiri ya Praha, 70 | é 
im the Avesta, 1, in Mang ancl 
Mabibhirata, 68, 69; originally 
n rem) obstryntion, 73; 08 the gore, 
Se, Night of the gods. 

Tmy and Bight, a deal diery in tho 
Vole, 131s two ench coal deities 
195 ; dimen! chances in, Over the 
globa stam, 187: che exixtonce of 
two doa! deities explainable only 

athe Arctic theory, 157,155. 
eT inauspicionsniess of, ir the 
ana, Fo; im winter in 
O eha ‘Purai scriptures, TT, oy 4. 
Sling glacial, 


23, 
Snsanlar tho tenth and the lost 
nna onan eee te, 
treason explainee!, a5 
(lois an anent Arctic year of 
hor oonitio, 200. 
sey Vatio, pre-glocial in origin 
oni character, 435, 
the Avestic account of, 
MD te in the Shaen- 
, BRS: said to bo 
PO ah oe See qaT : Greek 
neoqant of, SES ; 
* the Avvetic, 


Glicial period. 
Demeter, tho mother-earth rejoicing 
for #ix months in the presence of 








its action nnd ex 
Dorg, 


compared with | 
accouns FO; See 





_ Ths Velten killed on the borders 
of, 251, 

Dhifie, prayers, seven-fold ond ten- 
fold, 342. 

Dirghotanms, the ligend of, in the 
Moabhaltwienta, 170; in the Rig. 
Veda, id; aved Ly Ashvire, 17h; 
hociming derrey: it in the tenth 
guia, 171 ¢: noone the san dis 
appearing alter riding on aerial 
waters for ten months, 177, 178; 
a solar legitul of Arctic origin, 
178, 251, 256, 300, 319, 9D1. 

Divine, yours, the thoory of, 423- 
$26; Nee, yoar. 

Dieinhts, striving for the day, 246. 

Divodisn, the father of Sardis, 545, 

Disit, the tone Mro 8. B., on she 
eqprinex in the Rriteiehx, 44,422. 

Bb COENEN ce Yiiska, 134. 

Didnshiha, a ewolve days’ sacrifice, 
how ging Os Po 

Dyiti t ¢ in Poranie 
ivelaloey, Fasition onl nature 
of, 499-126. 

Dwitn, tho Second, a brother of Tri- 
ta, OM. 

Dyotans, an enemy of Indra, 342. 


Earre, close'fication of stratified 
rocks oh the imrfinow af, Ibs 
climate on, in. early geotogicnt 
tins, 21; obliquity of itn axis 
apenas ‘of axis improbable, 
95: diminishing Air of, we 
eccongricty f 18 prodne 
glacial pertocs, according to Dr. 
Croll, 98 99; Dr. Ball's eatimate 
of tho average heat received! by 
maxim aalbegr _ahe ecoentei- 
, city of its orbit, 74; | fu 
inthe Woda and the Avesta, 260 
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Floods, ditring delages, probably 
glacial in origin, 384, 

Fomori, the Irish representatives 
of darkness, 4005, 

Fouls, seven and ton, 349, 

Poreeti, Poidur’s son, his long ait- 
tings at the court, (OR. 

Frovashis, shewity tho path of 
Maxda wo the enn, 74+ corm 1 
to Vedic Vitris, 970: eail to 
have shown the way to the waters 
ont! the sun in tho Avesta, 271. 


sevenfold, nine-fold and ton-fold, 
343, 


Eddh, o Norse epic poem, death of 
Anses in, 406, 

Eden, the garden of, in the Baile, 
410, 


ba the hietorie perind in, 9.1%, 
4, 37 5 no trace of glactation in, 
14, 


Fkaha, a Scma-acrificn lasting for 
adingls day, 206. 

KkAshqaks,the mother of Tira, 118, 

Ekata, tho Virst, abrother of 'Trits, 
oo4. 

Eleven-fold, division of gods in thw 

| Wodna, 290, 344, 

Equinoxes, precision uf, 28 ; ey. 
clo o€, 20; usedos am Vidic chro. 
howweter, £4, 

Ems, geological, olimaw in carlior, | 
21; See Ages. 

Euripides, on the fountain of tho 
world’s waters, 976. 

Feuns, 7. .; 

Parone, ome ancient, in the Werlaa, 
160, 
diferent geological wran, 11: indi. 
Sith warm climate in early Lites, 

Fedolm, of nine forms, in Celtic 
mythology, 401. 

Finland, Cane thoaght to be the 
Aryan home, 400,417. ce 

ct the 










Gavax-Avasay, 4 tenanonche’ year: 
ly sacrifier, or the Cow's Walk, 
162°; of ron months in the Ajss- 
reya  Mralinana, 194: jn ¢ My 
Thivitivs Sambink 195, 198; ie 
fen incnthe’ Curation esid to bean 
HEemorin] cust, 197: repre 
ws the ateient Aretic year, 
108; compared with the eli 
Henan year of ten months, 199 - 
Heing of cows (yardn) in, 200. 
202: the type uf yearly sacrifices, 
207; an ontling sehensw tt, 208; 
tupplemented by night-sserifices, 
S15 f.,.229, 231, 394, : 

Grikin, Praf., "3 no the CON eye 
inet of the pawt-Glacis! perioel, 
coe antl four intoreela— 
ein period! necorting uw, 25, 36, 
$8; on the glacial and intor-jla.» 
cial climate in th» Arotin regions, 
245 on Dr. Croll’s theory, 35. 

Geology, erns and periods it, oomn- 
rated and desorthed, 11, 19 ; Ch. 

logical ages, 12; Iron, Bronze anil 

Glo Ww | ri ot nol = : a ~ 

the Picieae the Glacial, 11: 

the date of the commencement. 


Arynn speech, 18, 10 ; the eircu- 
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ot the postGiacial period |‘ Rlig-Vodks, 73-75; in other Aryaw 
rut and extent | mythologies, TB; cleven-fold divi- 


in, 195 evilence o vent 
éf glacistiom in the glacial period, 
14, 23; climatw in the early ages 
of, 21-24 ; Of A sneceesiqm 
of glacial periods im, 255 Dr. 
Crojl's view 28-04; estimate af 
the duration of the glacial period, 
36; Intest researches in, summary 
of, 57, 38 ; supports the Avestio 
necommt of thn deli of snow 
andl jor, 383, S84. See Archwalo- 
gy, Clinmty, Glacihl perio. 

Gharma, ‘a eacrificinl pot, 199. 

ae a protege of the Ashwin, 

5 . 


sion of, in the Vedaa, 290, 343; 

temporary sickness or afilietion 

ree ancient mythology, 406- 

408, 

| Goi, the meaning of, 245. 

Gotama, a Vedio sage, S47. 

Grasamann, Prof., 171, 823. 

Griffith, Mr., hie interpretation of 
Rig-Vealic verses stated and exn- 
minnl, 86, 89, G1, 101, 116, 
135, 146, 141, 174, 150. 

Grill, on tho German world-civer, 
276. 

Grote, his account of deluge im the 
Greek inythology, JSS. 

Galf-stream, ite offect on clinwite, 
1, 29, 

Gein, and Geythor, fighting for 
the same damsel and having her 
in tarn, 507, S98. 


| Hanes, conceived as tirned upside 
down, 307. | 
Hanaman, « Purdnie deity, traced 

























Gilbert, Mr., his vipw reguedting the 
® cotumencemont uf the post-glacial 
_ period, 15. | 
ri, a mountain, misinterpretation 
of, oe Porvata 


Giseial, epoch or period, diseuver V 
of its eyidenee, 4 {0 mature of the 
ovidence of, 22 ; existence of two, 
Fe ee crarope ani | 0. Veihikopi, S48. 

Amorien, 23; climate oold in gla- Vapti-Hinds, Avestio name fo 
cial, warn in interglacial, oh. | SSapta Sinlhowah, its erg nncl 
varions theuries regarding the nant rhg expilnined, 288-293 5 See 
ecanse cf, 25; Lyell’s theary anil | Sapte Sindhavah. = 

eer eabhedt ite duration, S65 ; Hara-Berez ae News ini iM thy 
Ors hah ety aimate nhoat Avesta: jy See Albare. = 
caer Sem 1.35; loee doce Hon | Hangs Dr, 150, 306, 359,365,455, 
of, 36; Avestic evidence in proof | sant Lar round of, in the 
of STD 7. ais Hay ee the: 

‘Casini * 7 : oheews, their belie® in the exist, 

‘Giscinsion, in morthern Europe and encevad colvatin! waters, 245,978. 

a Hoeeren, Prof:, 256. _ 

Hélics, the aun, his 350 peor ar 
aheep, 202, 310, 394; = Tre 
ont, 275. 












hAfala.. 69; im the 
Brilmana, 70 ; im the 


a A ‘i 


‘Taiteirl ya 
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mentioned in the Rig-Veda, 269, 
263, ma 


Hemanta, with Shishira, tho dual 
aan, 183; tepreeented the 
yourly smart, 885. 

alee, naned of the wives of, 

‘ representing dawns, 395, 

Herenles, thw pillirs of, 146; the 
vows of, carried aff, by Cacnm, 


200. 


Herimos, weling the oxen of Apol- 


lon 204. 


Herclotan, mentions poople sloop. 


ing for six months, 71; his 
nego Of the Phenician mari. 
ners sailing round Afries, 146, 


‘Herachel, Sir, on season, 29; orror 


in his view regarding the boos 
receiverl by mach hemiaphere in 
umer and winter, $1: on the 
perpetag) spring in interglicial 
times, SB. 


Hesiod, on the scurce of earthly 


rivers, 271. 


La 
Hitanya-husta, the gold hand, given 
by the Aahwina, 3023311. 
Hissorio, period, in Groeon and 
Egypt, 2. | 
Hodur, the blind Norse god af 


winter, killing Baldur, the god 


Of stmmer, 404, 

Hem, the primeval Aryan, not in 
Central Asis, 18, 408; nor in 
Finland of Sewvlinavia, 400: bat 
in tho Arctic rigions, north of 
fiberia, in pre-glacial times, 
418, 119.5 Sec, Airynna Vaéjo. 

Heuer, Thind and Odyeany, 78 ; his 
legomd «2 cow-stealing, 204; on 
the shape of thé rarth, 275; on the 








ronroo aa Valmiki, 349; mentions 
 Khalkoe or bronze oping, 442, 
tenfold, 184, 341. 

Hadloston, Mr., on the extravagance Peat 
of Dr. Croll's calculanions, 35, 
Hoksirys, moantain in the Avesta, 

206, 





Hiulred, night-sserifiess, 211-917: 
fortresses of ‘cities deetroyed by 
Intra, leather straps of Kirtan, 
221 | moving in the ahode.of In- 
dra, ond turning on ond off the 
course of ordinary thys, 231. 

Hrarenh, the, Glory in the Avesta, 
d08., 

Hymns, Vedic, interglacinl ine 
‘tetanest, post-glacial in form, 
450-462, an 


Ice, of the glacial period) its ition, 
=i; invading Airyana Vaéjo, 
Lik S80; ite connection with tha 

© i Indinn mythology, SBT, 

Tiind, the, unture of rn 13; 
mythical clament in,” trveable 
\o primitive Aryan times, 349 : 
mentions brome coins, +42. 

Tnearnations, ten, of Indra in’ the 
Avesta and of Vishnu in the 
Purdisa, 341, 350, — 


Indra, the pringipal Vidic deity, 


bec \ee heavens Here a 
pee, Ga 5 TeRMcitie hour of 
dawn, 110; Gohes with = 
mice in darkness, 195, 915 - re. 
taliones Ditsa's minchiug by pro. 
Cucine the kk Artie day, 1.40. 
144 ; nesisted by Novngens. and 
» Doska-avie; 162/ ; his war with 
Vala at the ond of tho yenr, 163, 
169, 226; tho only dnity woeshin. 
ped in the Atfkitra sucrifice, 913; 
mnener od i dite t red ancrifices, 
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217-391. : his conquest over 
waters, the sun wnod thn cawn, 


945.979 ; as Vritrn-han, 945, | 


296 ; Gney Shariinra on the for- 
tieeh of Sharm), 879-282 ; steal 
tng tho sober orb on the comple- 
tion of ten raat S20-326 5 
asiisted by Vishnw in bis fight 
with Vriten, 328; tenfold or gon 
incarnations Of, 341; eeeen-killer, 
and possibly ten-killer, S44; 
lower of Abhalyé, 47; explorts 
of, eal to be aneiett or inber- 
glacial, 400, 111; Ste A 
sv, Vala, Vyitra. 
Taterglacinl, period, See Glacial, 
Trin. Veg, See Airyor Vaéji.. 
Troniins, their original home, 357; 
cenld not but ke Arctic, 347 : 
deetroyed during the. gisetal 
“period, S84; See Auryana Valjo. 
Tron, ago, See Ages. 
Tran, the story of, 405,404, 
Jamas, his view about the etoer- 
 mity of the Vedas, 449. 
Jaxaries, the, and the Oem, Aryan 
settienwnta on thi bank: of, 16, 
364, 961, 377. 


dewn, Pe Hebrews. 
sores id Mahdimahopitibyays, 
v1. 

Jimha-bdru, with mouth down- 
wards, applied to the nether 
world, 304, 307. 

Jyutish, or Jyoti a Soma- 
sncrifico, 206-201. | 

el) | 
tion aml nature of, 422-497 ; 


the age of fine ecttlenienty, 455. 
_ Kalpo, « higher unit of time in 


unl rele of captive 


| Kritnikis, or the 
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the Pornfiic chronology, #21,422;- 
repromulgation of the Verhs at 
the beginuing of each, 402, 452. 

Kamaudyn, a protege of the Ashvins, 
SL. 


Kanheri, an inseription of, 286. 

Kanva, an ancient micrificer, 160. 

Karle, mecriptions of, method of 
ccanting time in, 295, 

Rorme-devates, 27. 

BRarttikeya, See Rumi. | 

Kashyapn, the eighth Aditya at 
Meru, TO. 

Kata, w ditch to keep a dead. hody 
in, daring winter, 77; K 
lying in, 274. 

Rhulkos, « brunxe com, phonetical- 
ly identical with SAulka, 442. 

Kings, seven and three, 443. 


| Roi, the dawn, in the Finnish my- 


thology, 404, 
Reebchei, the Russian winter -cle- 
mon carrying off a princess, 404; 
Kratu, moan w destined courte, 
103, 117 ; also denotet 4 sacri- 
fica) performance, 220. 
Krichonkuner, Anton, on tho two- 
fold wotere of day in the Hind 
and the Odyseoy, TH. 
rim, Yuga, eommencement rattal 
dnration vfs . 99.495 ; the age of 
migration, 455, aie 
Piciatles, the 


ing im, 44, 62, 191, 420, 454, 


K 


‘Kable, the Kalml river, 363. 


Kuhn, Prof., 202; on. the storm 


Kuka, Mr. M..N., on Tisherya's 
cemnection with the year, 226. 
vd hy the mother to the father, 













‘318: 
mmirils, hin intorpretation of the 
_legentl of Aliya, 239, 347. 
F Jying in a kate or a winter 
atu, 274, 
TLasuarp of the Swift Hand Ont thee 
Sword, King of the Irish Hades, 
do8, 


lamg, Mr, Sanmol, 7; on man's 
altinate origin, 444. 

Lake-dwallers, in Switzerland, 19. 

Land and water, distritation of, in 
oor] iy ghologin! ages, 21-23; 
dnyitoesion and alopae ioe of, coms. 
ing the Toragn, 28.” 

: CGI eS, sixteen, mentioned | 
in the Venditint 357-859 ; re. | 
Prraent = auccessiva histories! | 
migrations and not inerele oi 

Maps, how they conne tine during 

orig night, 914, 

Luson, Prof, 229 256, 399, 

Lets, commic cirvalition of waters 
in the mythology of. 977 ; dawn 
=e Fr the plaral in the 
mame, 23. | 

Lewerticr, M., his tables of the | 
ecommtricty of earth's orbit, a3; 
Bsckrill's sorcectices therein, 





| Lyhin, Afrion, ‘ling round of, 146, 
Lyeil, Sir Charles, 7 : his theory 
of the came uf the Glaclial 
fried, and estimate uf ita (lira. 
tion, 26; on the origin of the tra. 
dition of the half. yearly day,73 ; 
Macpoxwent, Pref... im the | 
of the dawn-hymm, [8 | eXtra 
freon hin “Vodice mrthologs 
yuoced, 246, 248 301s bite 
he deghle charactor 


of Inclea discussed, 251, 954 ; 

on the brothers of Thristwen, 

535, 

Macrobins, 69 Nun's reform in 
the Roma calender, 199, 395, 

Madhava, Contr on the 





Maldvota, 9 SOM-eeTiBed pip 
bolic nutare of, 208, 09." ai 
ahdbhdrae, the, 69, 75, 170, 
ITT, #30, def, HR6, 389, 427; 


q4 435, 426, 448, 

lin wie Mahavira, a sacrificial pet, 100, 
mania cite tide aes Mahayugn, a collnetion of Yuen, 
ent, 166-168; on | 4, it tration incamed, 426 7, 
Norma's reform, 30 7 on. Niwuje- Chara, & COMmiittator on 


Va jaune! Sambita, 175, 394, 
Maid, the, of ninw forms, 401. 
Mainy(-i-Khard, 877. 
Mallindth, 147. 


vos aul Novemnmides, 400). 

Lockyer, Sir Norman, on the orien 
tation of the pyraniie, 4¢; on 
the tinorens, Egyptian oalondar, 
1493 om thn cosmic circulation 
mythology, 977, 
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eras, 4, 12,37. | 

Mann, a Sinziti writer, quoted, 68, 
BY, 257, 188, progenitor of the 
SR5-387 : an ancient Velie .si- 
crificer, 160, lal, 

Ménushd yugel, meus Iman a 
and notalwaye human genern 
tiom, 172-176; cimenaed 
with the fire. dawn, 176; and 

dshapah used to denote the whole 

year, 181. 

Martinds, the etill-born Aditya, 
ahi derivation and menning of, 
158+ See Avliri, Aditya. 

Mateyn-Pardn , secount of the 
deluge in 386. 

Marurinal, dnities, travelling by 
the Devaydnn pach, 74; following 
the duwna, LOT; the atory af the 
Ashyins Inning the van in thi 
tmrch of, 209, 301. 

“Max Muller, Prof. F., on the im- 


partance of thi diswowrry id re- 








Ant ip Lotween Sonskriy ond 
maa 2 on the untransisteable 


portion of the Vedas, 6; on tho. 


mianing «ft Samayd, Aa; his #X- 
planation of dawns in che pleral 


Tae unsatisfactory, 06; on 
of yojand, 105; ot 
“Ahondan iG; ve ehepah 127; 
on the difference between Ushi- 
sionktA and Ahant, bs hin ex. 
‘Pianation of wight Adityns im- 
Sect on the qianing of 
Ad yoga, V4 jon conti. 

rc ih 150, 181 ; on 
theer-ful nicanitus of cows in 
rhe the Big-Vork, 201, 202; on the 
atmling of cows in the Graek 

in vwilogy.and en the ancient 
Greek year, 203, 205; on the 
dawn theory, 240, 241; on the 


, caved In the deluge, 





| Monogeny, the th 
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Vernal theory, 244; on the: de- 
riration of Apollon, 254;, on 
seven rivers, 229; his explanation 
of the /Ashvine’ oxploita, 178,290; 
hie derivation of Trita Hepvntes 
$36; on the resemblanon 
ninvs in the Tlind with Yous 
nue, S49) cm progressive 
savages, 444; 0m Logos, 450, 

May, the enlonmis of, 398, 399, 

Mazda, the path of, 75; fotlowed by 
waters and the sum, 266. 

Moro or the North Pole, six 
mrotithe’ day at, in the Sambitche, 
of; seat of the gods, and six 
nth y night nid day an, 67, 
S85, 453; in tho Tnittiri yn 
Aranyaka, 70: permanently ila 
mined by Kashyapa, 154, 

Morv, the Avertic Monra, 359, 

Moempotamin, not the sume as Ayee- 
tio Rangha, 461. 

Migrations, of thn Iranian mon im 
socerssion from Airyans Vaéjo, 
S60-3R4 5 the age of 450, 454. 

Milkings, Ave, 119. 

Minmnmenkaa, choir inperprotation of 
Aiiri tn Rdtri. Sattras shewn to 
be ineormeet, 211 f; their view 
of the eternity of the Vordas, #40.. 

Mitra, tho representative of half- 
year long ee S51, 

eary of, regarding 
human origin, 445, 

Months, of emshins, lee chan 
twelve’ in the Arctic “feygions, 66, 
11; sorificial session of ton, 19}, 
198 ; Aveetic, of winter and eom- 
mer, 71-374; See Dehama 
yoge, Gavin oynn, Seon, 
Yeor and Yuga. 

Moon, ee of her appearance 
at the pole, 47 


— 


i 


Mortillet; M. De., on the type of 
che primitive Aryans, 11. 

Moytura,thn battle of, in the Coitic 

logy, fonght. on the eve of 

November, $98. 

Moh, with ei, meaning of, when 
‘applied to horses, 141, 

Morr, Dr. on tho yuga wytom, 08; 


on the nature of duwn.} yin 31; 


on Aditi’s legend, 186173; on 
the meaning of porauldt, S64; 
Price Srranuannaaey wi 
Vomlidad, S57, 358 > on th ue. 
Inge, eS. SR7 on the turthert 
Aryan home, 589, 390; 0m the 
eternity af the Vous, $46 446; 
440, 459, 462. 

Mytha, Vedi, necessity of te-9xu- 
tiining the explanation: of, 42 ; 
vatioun theories about the ex. 


planstions of, 240 f.; tlinelown | 


At aretic origin, 14], 502. 
Mythology, science of, nffcet nf re 

cent geclagici, ge raculin sna 3 

4; Vedio, current interpretati 





of, 03: sheories for tho 


thon of,@ (0 comparative, aap rte 
thn theory of the Arotin 
411, 412. 


Napenevana, Me. E. J.D,, on the 
method of comting tine by st, 
some in tho Aveta, S64. 

Wageji Bhagts, on Parnfijali’s view 

on the sternity of the Vorlua, 


res 
Nairnkra, a school of Vedio intor- 
838, 239. 


Naiyytyiion, their views aboat the | 


ee of Vedas, 451, 

mviigyad, i mpreien of thn pees 
the D igre, 1625 thir it 
cial session of tem months, 12: 


* 


Fargard T of the 
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helped Inira in the. rede of the 
cows from Vala, P63 ¢ the root- 
meaning of, 165 ; Yasha’, Suya- 
no's onl Prof. ' wierw 
thernon, 166, 167; ST eeacitcte 
hole seerificers for nine or wm 
months, 167; compare! to Roman 
Nouveislidire, Caltie Maid of nine 
Forms, ond the nine steps of 
Ther in the Nore mythology, 
ney 402) Set Afigirwms, Disshag- 


iia. tabhirngisslers, the elickingr 
ofthoship on the PERN a a 

Navaratra, it hints dave! sacrifier, 
207, 

Noc-bondhans, a peak of the Bint. 

Nebalousmavter,in the universe dere. 


as watery vapourin. the 
Voudna, 47, 4 
Neco, Phagoah, king of Egype, 140: 
Neolichic, the ‘new Stony ago, cis 
tingtivled From the Palwotithie 
age, 10; ite pratahle eonmmnen- 
iment from 5000 B. CB 
—<Arynn races in Europe, dolicho 
cephalic anil  hmehy-cephalic, 
rr NEY Greed  Earopaate 
races, oir edltuire ars 
with Inio-Gern 





marth, known to Vedic bards, 

259, 200; conceived os dark, 

bottomless, or like an inverted 
tab im tho ho ‘Votlor S068, 
Neweanb, Prof.on the axtray 

of Croli's ealeulations, 33, St 

Night, Polar, Hight and darkuesw i 

AT ; shorter ghan six wnonthe, iat: 

than twenty-four hours, 55; 

bo bari yy the 
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Avesta, 166, 175; long, safely 276: phonetically ident oni: with 
reaching the other ond of, 1285) Arhawina, 339. 
ts en, Oldenburg, Prof., on continmons 





129; contingces, 181, nights, 108; on the moaning of 
the ptr Se RaAtri-wuttras dictehti, 246; hia view regard. 

aad Atiricra. ing Tnira's producing wator= 
‘Wins, Foras, Maid of, 401. from the mountains, 255, 529. 
Bino-fold, warth, ocean and sky, | Orion, the cometellstion of, the 

343; New, RTE period of vernal equinox being in, 


mety 4 2 £20, 454, 
airre pated A hana Ottoro-corr, the Utvara-Eurus, na 
99]. : mentioned by Prolemy, 390. 


we + ERs Sat eh Oxns, the river, Aryan ecttlements 
nol og han ia la a on, 34, $61, 377, 390: Ser 
eh about Intra, quoted, 246. aanrere: 
Drom Ar 700, races, may be Arctic in Pana-text, of the Rig-veda, amend- 
origin, 409, 490. ments in, suggested, $7, 322, 
Nordkyn, or the North Cape in En- 924, 523. 
Topo, sixty-seven dayn’ contingcus | pe olithio or the old 


night at, 5D. distinguished from the Neolithee, 
North Pols, Dr, Warren's book on 10; ly inter-glaoinl, 12, 

the origin of the luna race at, an, interglacial, 13; his eul- 

G, 412, 429. card) “Ie; proof of bis existence in 
Novain Zomlin, remnant of an old | the interglacial pericd, 24. 

Polar continent, 40, Panam, tho iethmos of, it snb- 


November, the eve of, commionce- | mergence in the Pleistocene pe- 
porns of thi kniieest Celtic year riod improbable, 25, 


496, Licht - Paiicha jandh, the tye races of 
oveusiie, new or nine Heman-| igen, probably interglacial, 430. 
ahr 400. Pandit, the lowe Mr, 5. P,, on tho 


Numa, his addition of two montha aeron-fold division of ‘Solar rays, 
to the ancient Roman year of ten 540, 
numths, 198, 395, Panjanb, the land of five rivers anh 
No-t, the Egyptian gotkloes of thn not of seven, 289; rivers in, not 
sky, 275. ae ae tir -Simdhavah, 
Archeology | | See, Soven rivers, 
Odin tho regu of, 7 of, T8 ote i Pardeat, the nether region, zoe 
ao Aes 18 | Paervata, & mountain, isi 


249, 253. 


be witid-currouniing | Harivrij, o protege of the Ashvins, 
the Growk mythology, | 302, 303. 





e the oxen of at bas & cioad. 2a ‘sha Veta, 


il 


——— 
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Potafijal hin-view aboot the eter- 
nity of the Vedos, 451. 
Pathyi-wari, the godless of 
a in the northern region, 
Prot-motees, of Denmoirk, body of 
beach, ook and fir therein, 12, 
Perpetual, mpring, 41; day amd 
night, 6. 
Persephone, danghter af Zeus, car- 
tind by Piste tow ai tonite oH. 
Perka, 4; hie view on the type af 
= primitive Aryans in Europa, 


Phillogy cOnparative, on the di- 
viewon of the year, 599; conclu. 
sions regarding the primitive 
Aryan cuitare, deduced thorefrom 
401, £52; necessity Of miodifying 
thn mame, 455-055, 

Plrniclan, mbriners rounting Afri- 
ca, 146. 

Piotel, Dr., 356; 

Pim, Capt., hit deseription of the 
Polar yur, 4 48, 

Fipru, on eueny of Ind, 140, 

FPischel, Dr , on thon neatyre of Vri- 

<7 34K, 
triyana, Ate Dove 

Pleiules, Se hart ire 

Ploistcennn, or the Glacial period 
ii: chanygon of climnte in 99. 35, 


| 
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Polar rewions Seater t 68, 
Polygeny, thoary of, 445. 
Ponche, 4; his view : the 
typo of the primitive eu it 
Egypt, 16 


Post-glacial, peaiod its commo;ncn- 
ment about 4) er 60 thomemnd 
yours agd aocerding to English 
geologists, and T or & thousand 

cording to American geologists, 
Ld) See Glacial period. a 


| Projdpati, the crestor of the Viedue, 


445, 

the Voiins si ~ 
Prilleya, ion, an. indication of the 

lucia. tite wt oie tee a87, 
Prapites, 


repens. Sees, thir 
HLNTN of, in the odn, $25,524. 
reya, o sacrificial ceremony, 


marresents the xovival of the mn, 


sigeawrtgh oo nffoct of the dis- 
nuVver comparative philology 
on iia ntudy of, 2. lg: 
logy, ae 
firepit 








Plutarch, on the ancient Reman year Fite 
ee ee rnonkon, ase $95; on ‘ae , 209, 
; om the i 2s | ity th me den tone af, 
poy S48, 40T. 277; seven.wheeled and ton-rmy- 
Pole, north, temperate cima ed, 349. 
minvorgincia tne, 29,4136 sian Purd, Sec lotinr te adie STS 
ence of & ccitinont et, in inter. Age, 111, 
metal | 40; regions ry esas beer 
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“QCARTENMARY, ora, oxistence of nan 
in, 4, 24; sudden changes of cli- 
Tate in, 22; comprises at least 
hy if not more, glacial periods, 















Kays, of the san, seven and 341, 

Roby A pracge of tho Ashving, 
50, 303, 205, 

Religion, Vadiv, pro-glacial in ari. 
gin, 437, 498, 

Rhode, Dr., 556. 

Rhys, Prof., on che nature of thn 
ancient Tontanie yaar, 200; his 
Hibbert lectures, referred to, $29), 
493-413; on theaffliction of gixds 
or sun-heroes in tha Caltic mytho- 
logy, 407; on the primeval 
Aryan home in the Arctic region, 
409, 


Basse (singular), moaning of 94]: 
(clual), Dae Kajea, meaning 
the two hemispheres, 863, 

finn, the hore of the Rama yana, 
$47, 348; and incarnation of Vi. 
it, 350; traceable to the Rie 
Ve, i iat 

Ratillyans, on the threo ster uf 
Vishnu, 527; mythica! relations 
in, prolahly derived from Vedic 
Snytholopy, 349: the Ram yana 
and the [iad had probably « vor. 
hion sunree, 349, 

Rafigichdrya, Prof., on the meyertritiy 
ot yuge, 178, 179: ou the Kale 
yuga, 422, 495, 

Ruiwha, a mythionl river to the 
on of Albarz in tho Avesta, 393: 
pian S63; p | | Roth, Prof, on the nature of Sa 

Ratri-ante ma, ih it) a Mar rele ; 
Sem their warute ‘and lagi. | ‘Meredatts, on the mooning of 
Geatidn, £10; the mennine o@ | Atiratra, 229. 

Hatri in the ap ellstion, 211 f.; | Sacnmier, or the Your, its prosery- 
re uti bor me t ation ond revival, 190; annual: 

an outline of thn scheme of, 208, 

an yrrly cycle af, in anoiens 


Rijiihvan, a friend of Indra, 140, 

Rijrdshva, protege of the Ashyins 
slaughtering a hnndred sheep, 
205, 244, 302, 809. 310: 

Rikshas, or the! sevan beurs, See 


origin of Vedic hymns, 58-465 
distinguished into older and later, 
£59; older interglacial, later poet, 





night, 215, 216; the reson of 
the number of, 216-996; 
, Bltri-Saken, 8 hymn to the night, 


Sacrificersteanclont, 160, | 
359, 362. 
Samudrau, the two oovans, 


the upper and lowrr celestial 
hestipheess, 263. 


os Sanilhya, or Linky becwenn tho ya 
pang had res : 


Ce or 
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Sahkhyns, thoir view alxut tho e- 

emity of the Vedas, 451. 

Suporta, M. de, on the Arctio origin 
OL the human mon, 409; 

Sapta-mihri, the AWVen-tinoh, @ 


Protege of the Ashvins, 808; | 


praying for pafp delivery after 


rasvatl, © ealestial river in the 
Veda, 266 ¢ described on alnying 
Vritra, 367 7Sompared to the 
Avestic Ardvi Sirna Andhita, 
. S68, 
Sato-Karalhe, of liundrvd dems, any 
adjective of Verethraghna in 
the Avestn, 259. 


Settras, annual, in muitation of the | 





Aiyngs, hip nishoae tf 
95, 109, 144) 416: eetorrad 
%y 65, 74, 81, 88, 89, 90, 91: 
on the nan of 


Scandinavin, 
Ancient Aryan home, 40{. 
Schrashe: - 
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280 ; on the mpm Rb 
y 32 > on FRaygntve hh 
S26; on the ten-fold division 
41, 


auppise! tO lw tha 


+ Dr, work on jprn 
historic antiiities, 3 on Tino- 
lithic, palislithie ealture, Ty, 
li em the anviont division pf 
jrar, 899; on primitive 
Aryan cultore and eiwilizati 
431, 439; on primitive Aryan 
religion, 4387; on the tae of 
metals in primitive times, 449 


Semons, of the yenr, five in older 


timén, 182 + pewene of, 183: de 
notes An “Arctic ear of ton 
tucriths, 186; peethod of eount- 
ing time by, in Paleography, 
285 ; in the Avesta, 286. 
Blocial whos and mit by over 
he Dg OF irewsistible imple, 
d8?. 
Seven, milking the one, 19], 
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explained on the Arctic theory, 


A340, 345, 
“EMAra, lk comnontntor on Jaimini, 
21), 383, 

Shalaha, a group of-aix days, a ie 
‘erifcial anit of time, 207, 
Stamiura, killed by Invira on the 
fortieth day of autumn, 280, 


‘ShafkarAchirya, 76, 18%: un tho 


erernity of Vedas, 4.50, 

Shorocl, wap, the last seawon af 
stnshine in tho mncient hom, 
270-382 ; explained «tymologi. 
cally, 283. 

Shatakrata, an epithet of Indra, 
217} toons the lord ofa hun. 
dred sacrifices and not of bun- 

*arod powers, 219, 220; Pura. 
_ te tracdicion based on, #17, 

Shatapatha Braly fi, 1 moconnt 

Ob delngn in, 385, 

‘Shateratra, a huncdre] nights’ ecri- 
fice, denotes the long Arctic 
night, 216. | 


Slit ya van m the Ife of 


Shaya, a protege af the Ashvi 
302 So, | i 
Shiksha, by Panini, qooterl, 109. 
Shiptvishta, an opprobrious+ rane 
of Vishou, explained hy the 
Arctic thoory, 330, 332. 
Shedachi, a Som-sncrifion, 200. 
or © primitive Aryan. coin, 


Shughn», Tuilra's fight vie on the 
, completion of ten, 399-396, 
in, 14 j primitive Aryan 





| Palwolithie. 
Storm-thoory, 3, 842-244 ; its in- 





in Boahlhissie Jatalow, 549; 
probabla «xplanation of, 350, 


a42, 





mui-saoritiom:, their classifiention 
and nararo, 206 7.; See Gavam- 
ayonun, wul RAtri-sattras, 





Smth, the sun rising in, 46. 
Sphots, the doctrine of, 450, 
Spirgel, Prof., 79,294, 996, s5¢6 


359, 379, S86] ; his identifics 
tion of Airyunn Vaéjo question- 


al, 361. 
Spring, perpetual, 38, 41. 
ithergen, warm climate in, be 
fore the glacial period, 21 ; ram- 

nant of an old Polar contineur, 40, 
Stars, spinning 


Pt round and roond at 
the Polo 45, 46; motion of, in 


tiroun-polae region, 51, 49. 


wilequacy to explain the legend 
of Indra and Veitra, 250-954, 


Stria, serntches, glacial, 23. 
Sudis, engage] in fight with the 


tim non-acrificing kings, 34. 


Summer, long and cool in ireterr=gelie- 
cial timo, 32, 38, | 
Sun, or Siirys, shining wnd dis 


appanring for six months at the 

ile, 40 rising in the south, 
46; a matntinal Vodie doiny, 74; 
sonthern course of, in Polar re 
gion, TS; describe! in. the Wied 
a unyoking hie oar and halbis 

in the midet of heaven, 140; 
atantling still inthe Bible, 141% 
rodking like a gold ewing in the 
‘lifferent seasons, 194, 155; 
dwelling im darkness, 163, 164, 
921; his eye covered with werial 
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vapour, 184; falling boyoml the 
heaven, 192; conceived nv the 
son of Dyno "anil cee 314; 
deserted ~ on } 

mother's wombs, while ea ‘ba 


lerizon, 314+ hie exit fromthe | 


womb after = month mare se 7 
ol, 314, 310; pera Bipdret. 
therefrom, 315, 817+ « his 


ur orb, 319 ff, his charioe ui | 


mono-dvele, 8291;  eatolen hy 
Indra, $22 5 on wa? cn 
of ven, meaning ay os 
Sembine. col lis than twelve 
monthn’ duration at the Polo, 
LAL. 
Birya, her marriage with Soma,241. 
Sirys-aidihants, on sixsmonthily day 
onl night, 67, 
Svarm-siman, days, 208, 200, 


Tarvin, Canon, his views cm. the 
edinots -ilis- 


18 zs be origin of the Ary 

16; on the o oof the Ars 
origin of the Aryan.coon, 432. 

Tolang, the lave Mr, on the des: 

Te, keine of Sadie, 345, 

Tor-folid, neh Srbcamae ot 

nieape laia Misvence OF man ‘in, 

Shite Mi. 71. 

TH, or boulder clay; 23. 

Taher his, Geht a “Apeoslu 
in the Avesta, 222; 9 repro 


daesion of Indva'n fight with 








ae = bringitg  elrcling years of 
men, $25.22, 


Thor, the Norse asun-hero, wnalk- 


ing nine paces before beings killed 
by the Serpent, 402. 

Thradtacna, Aventic deity, corre- 
pending ww “Trite Aptya, 267; 
reuores : ; to Yim, 308: 
slays Axi Daliik, $30; nocom- 
paniod by his ewe heothers in the 
Avewta, 355; throws ap Vifre 
Hevisea, 499. 


Three fold, divietun af the Earth in 


the Vous aml the Avuia, 200. 

Thridi, old Norse name of Odin, 
same os Trita, 136. 

Tongs, Argan, tot cleweloperdl frog! 
the Finnie, 18 3 ite origin Jost in 
gealogionlamniquity, 4 4. 

| : lain, | ry 





| v 49oR 
Avesta, 19, 380-383, ; 

Trattan, the tormenter of Dirgha- 
tums, 170), 

Treoof Varunawith betcour up, 307. 
Tne, Vis sano Puranio era, dura. 
tion of, 423-496 + ratare of, $55, 

Trinh, an old Irish word fue ses, 
phonetically snme ot Trita, 256. 

Trite Aptys, a Vedic deity nssint— 
| re aeteiey iat ht with Vyriten, 

Aventic un, 4, 
335, urges Indva wo fight, 334; 
falle into-a well, ao, chor ivert 
of his name, ‘935: Pret, May 
Muller's view. untenible, 356; de- 
notes thethird part of the yeur 
aa4, 397; faplained on the Arctic 
theory, 937 ww Ivan 








phomrticnll 4 wut 
trita, 83 


Twilight, duration of, at the Pole, 
57; of the Fie in the Novae 
mythology, 

ae eee as hve 191. 


Uenareva, the father of Dirghw 
tains in the Rig-Veda, 170. 

Uchehi-budhna, with the bottom 
up, applied vo the nethor world, 

. 507. 

Tkko, the descending siteun of, in 
the Finnish Mythology, 270. 

Ukthys, 9 Soum-sacrifioe, 206. 

Upnala, anancient Aryan site, 409, 

Drei. i the constellation of the 
Groat Boer, high nltitode of, in 
Rig-Veda, 66; above the path of 

© the sun, 147. 

Tirvnshi, 241. 

Dees, the Vedie godless of moth, 
the weet heauttioal of Vortie dei- 
pies, 81; tte phystoul character un- 
obwoured, tal,; lasted long erongh 
wo allow the recitation of ys 
whole Big-Veda, 25; or vo abut 
ofa five-fold of three-fold dlivi- 
sion, R44) mid to shine pet 
ly in old times, 85; ailersace bes 
tween it nud vi-ushti, id., three 
Vodie weary proving thet it 
laned continuously for savers! 
days, 86, 293; addressed in plural 
ae well wa aingalar, 95; not hen- 
tifically ae suppived by Ydskn, 
96; nor owing to the numier ci 
préelding doities, 97; mor by re- 
feretion to the conswwntive thaily 
daw, 97; the : 





represents | 
ons long coutinngns dawn divid- 


at in many day- inertness 
sasha Taittirl ya Saphira, a. 0B, 

13-122, in the Bfy-Vedn, 103; a 
eontinavos than of thirty dawas 
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in the ‘Taicsiri ya Bekhinahay. 105; 
all tmoving round anc roond in 
the same plane, 103; their cired- 
lar motion in the Big-Vixla, 105; 
the charsteristic: of  Vodiec 
dawns atunmel ap, 108, 10D; 
variation itt the duration of, lla 

traoad by the story of Indra’s 
shuttering its our, 110; all. prove 
ita Polar cluracter, 112. 

Utathys, the father of Dirghatmanme, 
in the MahAbhirara, 17.0. 

Ota iindin ayanam, “ smcrificml 
sissiou lasting for a lunar year, 
209. 

Utrera, the north, why so onlled, 
LT. 

Uttarayan, sok (are eepta iinet. al, 
trivnderstool by Bhiskara, 57, 

Uttarskarus, 389. 


Vaou, the apesch, eternity of, 447. 

Valhrimati, 4 protege of the 
Ashvine, 303, 311. 

VaAjapeya, « Soma- sicrifiee, 206. 

Vala, [nidro's enemy, vanquished 
with tho assistanwe of Navagvss 
at tho end of the year, 162, 163, 
16%, 169, 215, 948, 249, 27D, 
9°51; his cave aplit by the word uf 
Vrihewpati, 801, ST. 

Vailuniki, drew probably from the 
aame mnythologicl pource mA 
Homer, 349. 

Viinwna, the Gfth incarnation af 
Vishnu, 527. , 
Vandana’ rescoid by the Ashvis 
164, a4, 302, 303, 304. 


bless Serisra river in tho Air 

aéjo bat not mentioned in’ thn 
Vondidad, oo I 

Vanme-issa, the old inther in the 
Finnish Mythology, 404. 
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Vars; of Yinw, the anmial. sunrise 
and year-long day in, 72, 376. 
Vartika, reoned by the Ashvina, 

Yieka's view about, 230. 
Varuna, ruler of the waters, 176, 
956; hie tree and pengs beth ‘turned 


mite down, 307; representative 
id long Arctic darkness, and 


hence described pa erabracing thre | 


nights, 351. 
Verkas, atill imperfectly anidarmticel, 
i429; new key to their 


bation supplied by the latest geo | 


logien) researches, T; strata of, 
net neeeearily in chronological 
order, 4; how preserved, 498, 
429: eternity of, dincasane, il 
463; Mann'y anid Vyhea's 

om the etamity of, 448; Tomiie 
view, 449; seravutimsriann’, Pyila- 
ri yarns, Naiyya ylkns’ view, 
£50: Sankhyss' view, 451: Fa- 


bafijali" # view, 459; pmehes a9 


and historical views compa: 

457: the view of Vedie Rishi 

rites] 478, 469; lors j te the 
CT repreanal 1 after. 

wares hy tho Rishis, 448; prae- 

teally owternsl = in pakiesade 
thongh not in form, 449, 

Voh, See Vanguhi. 

Verethraghna, the Avestio form of 
bibs 299: ten imearturtions 

Sh0 


Vernal, peeneys S 344; ite i 


t esplain: the bape 
= eaten 304, 309, ” 
Vita 8 compere) with 
the Navagvas, 103. 


Vigineson, Dr, on the ancient Norse 








cca the ten of, 
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Pura, of sacrifioita seven nme 


inn, 42. 
Fires, or warriors, seven, sight, 
nine and ren, $44, 34h. 


Wikigar ox ep of the Aigi- 
169. 


yuan meann unlike in longth andl 
mit tnlike in how, 133. 

Vishnipt, « protege of the Ash. 
vin, SOL. 

Vishnu, a a Vedic deity, nature of 
hee three strides, $96, S27; 

pil Indra in the Vritra-fight, 

mee B: hin third step identical with 
the nether workl, 399; hie nloeys 
for foor months on hw ms 
lied, gf; why called Shipivishtag 
29, 352; meaning of Shipiernhta 
330, 831; indiowtor the long dis- 
ippemranes of the ann below the 
horixan inthe Arctic region, 392. 

Vispali, Anhvine’ protege, 244, 
302, 307. 

Vishovan, the central day in tho 
Samm-saacrifien, 205, 

Micon reliowed hy the Aslivins, 


191; the 
father of Mann, S28 

Vouru-Kasha, the gaiveing place 
cf waters in the Avewta, 225) 
965; the mene of Tinhtryn's 
fight with Apacain, 23. 

Verishhkapiyl, 241. 


Vrishdkopi, the probable Vedie 


anceetor of Hanfimin, 345. 
Vritra, tho triinional enemy af 
Se ones 
natore of, 239; belived to nthey 
CT the eer in the ate 
of his fh ri Iniiea, 245, 16 
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hia dork ani hukden wovery 
nooxte, $47; simmltancous relensa 
Se chit nnd wrter hy the killing 
‘ritea, 248, 250; utterly: in- 
cplinble on the Storm theory, 
@51, 250; explained hy the 
theory of the cosmic circulation 
if aerial waters 955, 259, 975; 
arul by the Arctic theory, 378, 
879; the date of Indra’s .fighe 


with, 279, 288; See Ayah, 
Indra, = Siawhens, Seven rivers, 
Vala, 


Fritrahan, the killer of Vritra, an 
ancient Arctio deity, 295, 296. 

Vritra-tirys, fight with Vritra,240. 

Vyas, his view about the evornity 
of the Vedas, 448, 481. 


Wan.ace, enpports Lyell’s theory 
of thn Glacial poriod, 26: 

Wallis, Mr., his erroneous view thar 
the nether world waa noinown 


A 


Pole, 6; cx thin wxietence of a 
Polar continent in primitive (ms, 
40 ; his description of the Polar 
dawn with its revolving aplondours 
49, 50; on Greek wnditions of 
aix-monthly (hy, 78; om the 
ceunic eirenintion of aerial 
waters, 275; on the conception 
of anti-podal onder-world as an 
‘toh, S07: on the cradle 
a ‘the, human race, 412, = 
Waters, captivated by Vritra, 
245, 240; divided into torres- 
trial ond opleetinl, 256; nature 
of the celestial, id. ; movement 
of the coleatinl ce aerial in. the 
Avestan, 254, 2 moving up- 
wards, 259); Pi ah of the 


anv entre ‘of, in winter, 272; 


48 
commie -cironlation af, in other iy - 
theologies, 275, 276; Se Apah. 

Wober, Prof., on theTlind and the 
Rinayana, 49, 

West, Dr. on tho meaning of 
Datethe j in thy Vortidad, 962. 

el, of the sun, stolen Trulra 
319: Ser enn. 

Wieland, the Gernwn smith, 904. 

Winter, at perihelion and aphelions 
difeeeace horween, 29; anccess) an 

thew after 2] 000 years, 29; 
short amd warm in the inter-ila- 
elal, and long and cold in the gla- 
cial times, 31; longer or shorter 

summer by 3% days, 31; 
death 3 in, regard! aa inwmspiciont, 
74; cessntion of the flow of waters 
in, 271, 972; of cen months in the 
Airvana Vadjo, 266; one hundred 
winters, IRQ, 
—Calonids, the night of, in Coltic 
mytholouy, 786. 
—Nights, tho Norse feat of, 398. 

Woden, the disappenrnnes of tho 
sold ting of, 407, 

Word, tho final source of every 


thing, 450; compared to Logos, 
450, 458. 


Yasta, his method of i roLing 
difficult: Vedic passages, 6,68,81, 
£6,416,451; on the uo of dawnn 
in the ploral ommber, 95-97,102; 
on the aeren raye of the wen, 193; 
165; silent on As-rdira, 912; on 
the achools, of Vedic | | 
tion, 257; on Vritra, £59: ont the 
cup with ‘the mouth downwards 

* 308; on the Pada text, 326; on 


Vighon’s three steps, 326; om 
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sagavueha, 330; on the seven 


rays of the ean, 1. 

‘Yoma, the agents of, 161, 

Year, Polar, divyiribation of light 
polar deseribed, 55; mnetent Vow 
dic of 360 days and 6 peason, 62, 
did Egyptim, teaves of, how pro- 
perved, 140: eacrificml, how pre 
served anc revived, 190 ; smriemt 
Rounn, of ten month, 198, 
199; eouspared to annual snerifier- 
al sotire of ten montin, 199; an- 
cient Celtic, clowed with the Last 
day of October, 397; oll Norse, 
S08; divine, or of the gods, the 


thoury a, 423; how originated, | 


425; Arctic, before Aryan sepe- 
ration ininver-ghunal times,#i6. 

Year-gol, five-footedd and revting 
on watery Le? 


Yirm, the Avestic Yann, lie Vara 
or enclosure, 72, 376; mtinual 
sunrise theorem, 76; proves itm 
Polar position, 37%; propheoy of 





Yuge, inewning of, in the Rig- Veda, 


179: af two kinds, divine and he- 
man, 173; both denote a perital of 
time and not a generation of met, 
175, 175; denote period of the 
year, | 76; nine'y it dinotind ono 





—FPurinic, opel: of four, equal to 


10,000 years, duration and chara. 
cter of 492, 429¢.; Rabgachtr- 
ya's and Aiyor’s view on the durs- 
tion of, 423/7.; See Ages, Deshaue 


yuge, Kali, Trita, se. > 


| Zmets, burst, lbred andl Iiterined accord 


ing to Creum tradicion, 410; re- 
ducsl vo a sinewles mas hy 
Typho, 407. 


Zimmer, Prof, bis view that tho 


nether regions wore known to the 


Vailic hands supported, 252-260. 


INDEX OF VEDIC PASSAGES, 





hIG-VEDA. 


(lu the cate of passage: to which + mark is prefirel 
a new Meany or comiructon tt emgyeated, ) 


Mandala I. 

Hyme. Verso. Page. 

- + 459, 

“gah Sees Ce 

7, % 249,255,320, 
iy 460, 

22 16, 290,343. 

$2, 17,18, 326, 

22 619, S98. 

+23, 17, 256, 
83, 20, 268. 

434, 7, HOT, 

* 24, 10, 66. 
5, 8, B3. 
$0, 18 277,399. 
30, 19, 333, 
S1, 17, 160, 
a9, 111,460. 
3, 4, 249. 
$2, 5, 246. 
a2, 10, 125,247. 
a2, 11, 201. 

+32, 18, 249,975,988, 

250. 
8, 14, 2231, 
33, 10, —-120,191. 
3, 4, ML 
y «U4, 254, 
>t a 260, 
$4, 11, 290. 
35, 2 © 261, 


ffymn, 
86, 
3h, 
ST. 

45, 


Ferse, Page, 
6, aog, 
i, 55, 
A, 447, 
7, 246. 
3, S00. 
6, 199. 
i, 77. 
14, 334, 
2, 447. 
B, 152,159,341. 
4, 78,223,3438_ 
Li, 922. 
3, S47. 
Gi, 247,251. 
a, 245, 
Li, 343. 
13, 246. 
T, 245. 
LO, $47 S06, 
6, 247. 
5, 447, 
13, 460, 
A, 162,201, 
4, 162,166, 
5, 240,255, 
18, 447. 
7, S15, 
lf, 389. 
2, 270, 
3 316, 


4 
Iiyan., Vers. 
1%, % 
76, 5 
BO, 5, 
= 
60, , 
80, 16, 
‘85, 4, 
83, fy 
+ BS, 10,1 l, 
+93 | 
02, 4, 
ag, 
ge, 11, 
oa, 413, 
34, 4, 
95, ' 
95, 4, 
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